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FOREWORD 


I am happy to see that the second volume of The Free¬ 
dom Struggle in Hyderabad covering the period from 1857 
to 1885 has also been prepared by the Conunittce in so short 
a time. 1 congratulate the members of the Committee on 
the expeditious execution of their undertaking. 


B. Ramakuisiika Rao, 
Chief Minister. 

‘ Shah Manzii.,’ 
ll yderahad-Dcccan, 

September 21, 1950. 
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PROEM 


While placing the first volume of The Freedom Strug¬ 
gle in Hyderabad (1800 to 1857) before the public I had 
stated that the work on the second volume in this series was 
well-nigh ready. As the President of the Committee, I am 
delighted to say that the hint droppe<l me was taken up 
seriously by the research scholars working under the guidance 
and inspiration of the Chairman of the Executive Commit¬ 
tee Shri Gopal Rao Ekbote and our energetic Convener Shri 
Setu Madhav Rao, and now the State Committee has been 
able to publish this second volume, which deals with the 
period from 1857 upto the inception of the Indian National 
Congress in 1885. 

It is well-known that the position of Hyderabad was 
always crucial in the politics of India. The War of 
Independence fought all over the country in 1857 could have 
transfonned the history of India in 1857 alone, if Hyder¬ 
abad and its then Prime Minister had read the writing on 
the wall. There was a large populace in the city which was 
seething with discontent along with a few companies of the 
Indian Army posted at Bowenpalli. On the 17th of July, 
1857, an attack was made on the Hyderabad Residency in 
the afternoon by about 5,000 jjeople led by Tura Baz Khan, 
but faced with superior weapons and the disciplined 
British soldiers the mob ct)uld do no harm to the stronghold 
of the Residencj'’. Many persons were, however, killed from 
the besieging mob. The present volume will clearly reveal 
that the agitation of the people was deep-rooted and wide¬ 
spread. As is well-known the Hindus and the IMuslims haxi 
allied themselves in this great struggle to free the mother¬ 
land from the shackles of the foreigners. 

Great Moulavis like Alauddin had openly preached in 
the Mecca Masjid at Hyderabad that he who co-operated 
with the; British in stabilising and perpetuating their stay 
was an enenlj’^ of Islam and desen^ed to be treated so. Prom 
the text-books of history we learn that Col. Davidson, the 
then Resident, and his soldiers displayed great valour and 
that they were on safer ground because the enlightened 
public in Hyderabad.was riot affected by disloyal tendencies. 
The StAte Comiriittee sent its research scholars to New 
Delhi and they were able to ransack the correspondence 
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between the Resident and the Secretary to the Government 
of India regarding this incident. The version it gives is at 
variance with the true position. 

In a letter dated July 23, 1857, Col. Davidson writes, 
“ Coinnum rumour has it that the movement was arrangecl 
by Sbamsul Umra’s youngest son Iktedar-ul-Mulk with a 
view to oust Salar Jung from the Ministry ”. This event 
shoM’s that the aristocracy desire<l a political change and the 
general masses were eager to supjwrt them. In the same 
letter Davidson further (»n.says, “ Neither the Minister nor 
the noblemen of the Nizam’s darbar can control their fol- 
Itnvers and the only way is to meet force by force. 1 should 
lla^’e no hesitation in meeting the whole armed population 
of Hyderal)ad, with every armed retainer and follower the 
nobles could bring into tbe field with the present subsidiary 
force, Avere ^\•e certain of the native troops, but we must not 
close our eyes to the fact that they have been tampered Avith 

.” We have been able to secure full evidence of the 

proceedings of the cases against Tura Baz Khan and Moulvi 
Alauddin and of the escape of Tura Baz Khan and the 
transportation of Alauddin to the Andamans. The names 
of these two ach'enturers deserve to be remembered by the 
historians of the freedom movement of 1857. 

This volume narrates the incidents relating to the ex¬ 
ploits f)f Raja Venkatappa Naik of Shorapur, Avho notwith¬ 
standing his connection with Cfdonel Meadows Taylor as 
his tutor and guardian, for a long time cherished the ambition 
of gaining political independence. He had been building 
up a large army and the British Residency had begun to 
suspect his loyalties. The very next year, i.e., in 1858 when 
a British force was sent to Shorapur by the Resident, in 
February, Colonel Newberry was killed in a clash Avith the 
Rohillas at Shorapur. 

Raja A’^enkaiappa Naik hurriedly marched to Hyder¬ 
abad. Nobody sympathized with him and he was handed 
over to the Resident. The trial of Raja Venkatappa Naik re¬ 
vealed that a general plan of insurrection Avas hatched in the 
Southern Maratha country and the northern Kamatak, the 
centres of w'hich Avere Miraj, Kolhapur, Naragund, Kopbal, 
Raichur and Shorapur. The Raja had engaged one Mahi- 
pal Singh, the son of JaAvahar Singh, as his emissary to 
approach all the potentates, Venkatappa was tried and 
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sentenced to death but the sentence was later commuted to 
transportation for life. It was further reduced to imprison¬ 
ment for a few years but he ended his life like a brave soldier 
by shooting himself with a revolver. 

Then we luive the thrilling account of the exploits of 
Bhim Kao Desai of Mundergi, who captured the fort of 
Kopbal protected with double walls and containing a lofty 
citadel. Major Hughes was negotiating with Bliim Rao 
Desai but the brave warrior and his lieutenant Kenchan 
Gowda fell fighting between the gateways of the fort. 

The scare of the arrival of Tatya Tope in the Deccan 
had made the British restless for a long time but only a 
few of Tatya’s emissaries came into Hyderabad. Syed 
Ghulam Husain alias INlastan Mi 3 ’^a, the Jagirdar of Jawla 
near Basmatnagar, had also shown some sparks of valour. 
Sonajee Pandit, a Daftardar in the estate of the Raja Rai 
Rayan had addressed a letter to Nana Saheb Peshwa at 
Kanpur in Fehruarj’^ 1857. The letter was carried by Rang 
Rao Paga.v, who later secured orders from Nana Saheb to 
all the leading people in the Deccan to rise against the Bri¬ 
tish. The cojiies of these orders have been discovered in the 
Central Records Office, Hj’^derahad. One of the orders 
says, “ Let it he kncnvii that in Hindustlian the Hindus and 
the Muhammadans, having been provoked to stand up to¬ 
gether to defend their faiths, have attacked the camps of the 
Sahebs and they have been slain everywhere.” This indi¬ 
cates the prevailing temper of the peojjle. 

Colonel Davidson, the Resident, returned to Hyderabad 
in February 1859 from a visit to Calcutta. He wanted to 
present an important Kharita from the (Governor-General to 
the Nizam ceremonially. A Darbar was held on the 15th 
of March 1859. After the Darbar the Prime Minister and 
the Resident were returning arm-in-arm from the palace 
of the Nizam. At this moment one Jahangir Khan dis¬ 
charged ‘ the contents of a carbine loaded with slugs,’ at the 
Resident and finding that it had wounded the servant of the 
Minister and not the Resident he rushed with a drawn sword, 
but was held up before he could wound the Resident. 

Then there were several other adventurers and preten¬ 
ders who declared themselves as the Rajas of Satara and 
their commandants. Their identity could not be deter¬ 
mined. But these people possessed extraordinary courage 
i) 
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and had charming and persuasive manners but sufficient or¬ 
ganization could never take place in their endeavours. The 
whole career of Sir Salar Jung I (1853-83) synchronizes 
with this period. In the early pluise of his career Salar Jung 
had to stem the tide of a sweeping political agitation that 
had permeated the State. He introduced his famous Ke- 
forms in 1867. It is surprising to note that even w'ith 
all the admiration he had for western culture, he too Avas 
not loyal to the British, though the popular notion is to the 
contrary. There is a letter by Lord Lytton addressed to Sir 
Richard Meade which reads as follows, “ My dear Sir 

Richard.The intrigues of Sir Salar Jung 

were regarded by me as the greatest danger to which the 
British Power in India was exposed during my Viceroyalty 
—a danger far greater than any Avhich was involved in war 
or famine.” 

iW asudev Balwant Phadke, the famous Maratha revolu¬ 
tionary of Poona, who rose against the British in 1879 had 
taken shelter in the border villages in the Gulbarga district 
and for some time at the famous Dattatraya temple at Ganga- 
pur. All the Brahmin Pujaris of the temple, were arrested 
but Wasudev Balwant was not found there. He could be 
discovered at Devangiri in the liijapur district. His trial 
revealed that Ismail Khan and other Rohillas from Hyder¬ 
abad were promised service by Wasudev Balwant and a 
large force was to be organised in the State against the 
British. 

The Rampa rebellion on the borders of the Khamniamet 
district and the Rekapalli rebellion in the Bhadrachalam 
taluq, which bring out graphically the conflict of the spirit of 
independence with alien rule, nonetheless, did not pass off 
without causing repercussions in our State. 

I understand that though committees for the acquisition 
of material for the compilation of a history of the Freedom 
Movement were formed in all the States, it is the Hyderabad 
State Committee alone which has succeeded in bringing out 
at least two volumes relating to this neglected and obscure 
but very significant period of the Freedom History. 

The Convener, Sri Setu Madhav Rao, has shown me that 
material for the third and fourth volumes is also ready. It 
is to be hoped that it would be possible to publish these 
volumes in the near future, 
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I would like to congratulate the members of the Execu¬ 
tive Committee for having acquitted themselves so well in 
the discharge of their duties, and for having shown that 
though late in acquiring independence, they are the first in 
publishing the history of tliis struggle. 


K. S. VaiDYA, M.A., LL.B., 
President, 

Hyderabad Stale Committee, 
History of Freedom Movement in India, 
and Speaker, Hyderabad Ijegislative Assembly. 


Hyderabad-Deecan, 
September 20, 1956. 



PREFACE 


It is a matter of great pleasure for me as Vice-Chairman 
of the Hyderabad State Committee for the compilation of a 
History of the Freedom Movement in India and the Chair¬ 
man of its Executive Committee to be associated with the 
publication of the second volume of Tlie Freedom Struggle 
in Hyderabad. This volume covers the period from 1857 to 
1885. The research scholars have been able to unearth im¬ 
portant papers relating to the role of Hyderabad in the First 
War of Independence of 1857. Hyderabad jdayed a con¬ 
siderable part in this outbreak. The attack on the Residency, 
the insurrection in Aurangabad, the attempts of the Raja of 
Shorapur against the British, the capture of the fort of 
Kopbal by Bhim Rao Mundargi and his subsequent death in 
defending it, the conspiracy of Ranga Rao, the insurrection 
in the district of Parbhani and the arrival of Rao Saheb 
Peshwa in Hyderabad in 1862 are some of the important 
events which occurred in Hyderabad dming this War of In¬ 
dependence. As late as 1867 the echoes of this war were 
heard in the famous Bhalki Conspiracy case. In the pub¬ 
lished histories of this war there is hardly any mention of 
many of the above events. Thanks to the research work 
done by the scholars of the Committee this material is now 
forthcoming for the first time. This volume should now dis¬ 
pel the commonly held assumption that during 1857 the 
Deccan was for the most part quiet and peaceful. 

During the period under review the State was visited by 
the noted Maratha revolutionary Wasudev Balwant Phatlke 
in 1879. He, no doubt, attracted considerable sympathy in 
the western districts of Hyderabad. Tliere were also strong 
repercussions of the Rampa Rebellion of 1879 in the eastern 
districts of Hyderabad. 

With the improvement in the administration of the State 
as a resvilt of the efforts of Salar Jung, Hyderabad was able 
to attract a number of talented people from outside. With 
the growth of education, an educated middle class came into 
existence. The press, both Fnglish and Urdu, also made its 
appearance about this time. In the public awakening of 
Hyderabad men like Dr. Aghomath Chattopadhyaya and 
Mulla Abdul Qayum played a great role in those days. The 
attitude of the Fnglish and Urdu press was also bold and 
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Independent and resulted in the formation of a strong public 
opinion. Dr. Aghornath’s deportation from Hyderabad in 
1883 as a result of the agitation against the Chanda Railway 
Scheme was the first constitutional agitation in Hyderabad. 
When the Indian National Congress was founded in 1885, 
it attracted wide support and sympathy in Hyderabad. 

The period covered in this volume is an important one 
in the history of the freedom struggle in Hyderabad. The 
research scholars of the Committee under the lead of Shri P. 
Setu ISladhav Rao have succeeded in presenting a connected 
and readable account of this i>eriod based on original re¬ 
cords. It is hoped that this volume will prove useful to the 
public in general and to the students of history in particular. 
The publication of this volume could not have been made 
l)ossible but for the great interest which Dr. B. Ramakrishna 
Rao, our Chief Minister, took in keenly following the i>ro- 
gress of the work. The State Committee owes a deep debt 
of gratitude to him. 

The publication of the third volume covering the period 
fi’om 1885 to 1920 is under the consideration of the State 
Coimnittee. 


Gopal Rao Ekbotk, 

Vice-President, 

Hyderabad State Committee, 
History of Freedom Movement in India, 
and Education Minister, Government of Hyderabad. 

Hydcrabad-Deecan, 

September 19, 1956. 



INTRODUCTION 


It is a matter for deep gratification that the second 
volume of TheFreedom Struggle in Hyderabad dealing with 
the period from 1857-1885 is being published. The centen¬ 
ary celebrations of the First War of Independence of 1857 
are due to take place some time next year. A major portion 
of this volume which is being published deals with the glori¬ 
ous share of Hyderabad in this war of independence. It was 
commonly held that India south of the Narmada was, on the 
whole, quiet in 1857. This view is not correct, at least, as 
far as the State of Hyderabad is concerned. The research 
scholars of the State Committee have succeeded in bringing 
to light important pajjers preserved in the Central Records 
Office which will show that Hyderabad in 1857 and the suc¬ 
ceeding years was seething with disaffection and was the scene 
of a number of conspiracies, insurrections and movements. 
Tlie outbreak of troops in Aurangabad in .June 1857, the 
disaffection in the Subsidiary and Contingent troops of 
Hyderabad, the attack on the Residency, the insurrection of 
the Raja of Shorapur and the rising of Bhim Rao Mundergi 
at Kopbal were known to students of history, but the con¬ 
spiracy at Bhir, the eflnrts of Ranga Rao Page (who succeed¬ 
ed in getting letters from Nana Saheb Peshwa and in his at¬ 
tempt to bring out a rising in Kolas was captured and sen¬ 
tenced to transportation for life), the ai'rival of Rao Saheb 
Peshwa, the nephew of Nana Saheb, in Hyderabad in 1862 
and the subsequent trial and punishment of 40 leading men 
in the city of Hyderabad, the conspiracy of Ram Rao alias 
Jung Bahadiir at Bhalki in 1867 were all practically un- 
knoAvn to the public. The insurrection led by the Rohillas 
calling themselves the adherents of Nana Saheb Peshwa 
and the uprising of the Gonds of Adilabad district under 
the leadership of Ramji Gond were also unknown. Tliese 
have been brought to light for the first time in this volume. 
There was a close link between the followers of Tatya Tope 
and the leaders in Hyderabad throughout the period from 
1857-1859. In the suffering that visited hundreds of fami¬ 
lies following this war Hyderabad too had its share. The 
execution of the leaders of insurrection at Aurangabad when 
one was hanged, 23 shot dead and 3 blown from caimon, the 
loss of life of nearly 30 persons in the attack on the Resi¬ 
dency, the stubborn defence put up by Bhim Rao Desai and 
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his heroic end, the suicide of Raja Venkatappa Naik gi 
Shorapur, the death of Tura Baz Khan, the transportation of 
Ala-ud-Din and Ranga Rao, the execution by hanging of 
Ramji Gond are but a small indication of the loss of life 
which occurred in Hyderabad during this period. There are 
also records of more than 70 persons executed at Kopbal, 
scores of Bhils killed in the Vaizapur taluq of the Aurang¬ 
abad district and a similar number of Rohillas killed in the 
Basmath taluq of the Parbhani district. Imprisonment for 
life or for varying periods was inflicted on hundreds of 
people. Property worth lakhs was confiscated. Thus 
Hyderabad had its full share in the fiery ordeal of this great 
war of 1857. 

The Bhalki conspiracy of 1867 was the last of the echoes 
of the outbreak of 1857. Reforms promulgated by Sir Salar 
.T\mg 1 began to have their effect in the orderly progress of 
the State. He was supported bj'^ the British during the early 
part of his tenure w'hen the Nizam Afzal-ud-Daula was rul¬ 
ing. But when Salar Jung took up the question of Berar 
and began to refer to the treaty rights, the Government of 
India changed their policy towards him. Their efforts were 
now directed to restrict the activities of Salar Jung by im¬ 
posing Viqar-ul-Omrah, a nobleman and an enemy of Salar 
.Tung, as the Co-regent during the minority of the Nizam 
Mir Mahboob Ali Khan. Lord Lytton’s remark that Salar 
.Tung was a danger to the British Empire illustrates the view 
which the Government of India took of Salar .Tung’s activi¬ 
ties during the later period of his tenure as Prime Minister 
of Hyderabad. 

TTianks to the progress of communications, Hyderabad 
was linked with Western India by rail in 1878 for the first 
time and contacts of Hyderabad with the other parts of the 
country increased. With the various branches of the ad¬ 
ministration starting to function in full order the need for 
personnel to run them became apparent. A number of 
talented persons from various parts of the country were at¬ 
tracted to Hyderabad either for service or for independent 
living. It was these persons like Dr. Aghornath Chatto- 
padhyaya from Bengal, Mulla Abdul Qayum and Ram- 
chandra Pillay from Madras, Syed Aqil, a journalist from 
Delhi, Mohib Hussain, the pioneer of journalism in Hyder¬ 
abad from Itawa, who succeeded in bringing about a public 
awakening in the State before the inception of the Indian 
National Congress. The arrival of Jamal-ud-Din Afghani, 
the great Pan-Asian Missionary in 1879 resulted in a quick- 
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eTljn^^ interest in Hyderabad in tlic atlairs nl' the Middle Kast. 
While the administration of Hyderabad was supportinj*' the 
JJritish policies inside and outside the coui)try, the press in 
Hyderabad was hold and critical in its apprai«d of the i)oli- 
cies of the British iti the Middle East and India. The meas¬ 
ures of liOrd Ripon which evoked hitler criticism from the 
v\nf»lo-lndian ])ress and other vested interests, received warm 
support from the ])ress in Hyderabad. The altitude of the 
press and public resentment ag’ainst British j)olicies in and 
outside Hyderabad resulted in the first constitutional agit¬ 
ation in 188.*i when l^r. A^?hornalh Chatlo])adhyaya, Mulla 
Abdul Qayum, Sahhapali and others protested a^»ainst the 
i>e^*'otiations of the Hyderabad (jlovernmet)t with the British 
Companies for the extension of the railway. Dr. A<>h(tr- 
nath’s arrest and de])ortation in 1883 is the first si^n of con¬ 
stitutional aKilation in Hyderabad. With the public opinion 
as it had been formed at this time, it was not surjwisin^ that 
the birth of the Indian National Coji^ress in 1885 was hailed 
enthusiastically in Hyderabad. This iiew-horn institution 
was criticised by lea<lin^>' members of the administration sm-h 
as jMohasin-id-MnIk, l)ut was enthusiastically sui)ported In- 
Dr. A^>-h(*rnath Chattojiadhyaya, Mulla Abdul Qayum, 
.Mobil) H\»ssain, Itamchandra Rillay and others. 

As remarked above, important papers relatin,**' to the 
period have been brought to lij*ht throuj*h the lal)ours of the 
research scholars of the State Committee. The ('ommittee 
is ^^ratefnl to the Hyderaha<l (government for atfordin^' faci¬ 
lities to its research scholars to do research work in varitais 
otlices like the Central Records Oihee and the Home Depart¬ 
ment and to the Director of the National Archives, New 
Delhi, for facilities all'orded to its research scholars at the 
said oflice and to all those who co-operated in t)rovidin,L'' 
material for the first and second volumes. 

The re.search scholars of the State Committee are now 
enj>aj*ed in»conipilin^' a eonnected account of the freedom 
stru|>;^ie in Hy<lerahad for the period 188.5-11)20. It is 
ho])ed that the publication of the third volume will he pos¬ 
sible in the near future. 

P. Sktu ^Maujiav Rao, ai.A., i.a.s., 
('ouvener, 

H,i/tlrral>(td Slalc Commiltvc, 
llistorfi of Freedom Movemeui in India, 
and Seereiartf lo Government, Kdneation Department. 

Hyderabad-Decca n, 

September 21), 19.50. 
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Chaptee I 

HYDERABAD ON THE EVE OF 1857 

A treaty between the Nizam and the East India Com¬ 
pany was concluded in the month of May 1853, i,e., 
only four years before 1857. Bj*^ this treaty the Nizam 
assigned the districts of Berar, Osmanabad and Raichur to 
the East India Company in lieu of the exi)enditure incurred 
on the Nizam’s Contingent. Soon after, the then Prime 
Minister Siraj-ul-Mulk died on 27th May, 1853. He 
was succeeded by his nephew Salar Jung 1 as the Diwan. 
The Nizam Nasir-ud-Dowla’s reign was now drawing to a 
close. The loss of Berar was very keenly felt by people of 
all classes in Hytlerabad. There was always a strong current 
of anti-British feelings in the State of Hyderabad from 1800 
onwards. This was the year in which the Subsidiary Alli¬ 
ance was forged betAveen the Nizam and the East India Com¬ 
pany. Remnants of the French trained troops reorganised 
and placed under the command of Raja Mahipat Ram cher¬ 
ished under his encouragement violent anti-British senti¬ 
ments. The fight which Raja Mahipat Ram put up against 
the British and their protege Meer Alum, the Prime IVIinis- 
ter, reveals the depth of popular hatred against the British 
in the Hyderabad State. One of the reasons which prompt¬ 
ed Resident Russell to organize a part of the Nizam’s army 
under British Officers was to do away with the anti-British 
sentiments entertained by the Nizam’s forces and their offi¬ 
cers. The gradual swelling of the Contingent and the 
supreme control exercised by the Resident over it, the mode 
of its recruitment and the exclusion of men from the Deccan 
from its ranks was a thorn which rankled in the hearts of the 
people. The fortunes of the English in India were followed 
A'ery keenly by the people in Hyderabad. The city was al¬ 
ways a centre of numerous bands of people coming from all 
parts of India. In the earlier part of the 19th centurj’^ 
hundreds of Arabs sought ser\'ice with the Nizam and they 
soon became strong enough to disturb the peaceful adminis¬ 
tration of the State. Adventurous RohiUas and Afghans 
from the North-We.st migrated to the Deccan during this 
period. Raja Chandulal attracted a number of Sikhs from 
the Punjab. Thus the city of Hyderabad was never deA'oid 
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of contacts with the other parts of India. It was in this soil 
that anti-British sentiments took Strong roots. The most 
notable example of anti-British activities is the Wahabi Con¬ 
spiracy of 1839. At this time preachers from the North came 
to Hyderabad and spread themselves all over the Deccan 
and the South and preached Jehad against the English. The 
conspiracy was discovered and Mubarez-ud-Dowlah, the 
brother of Nasir-ud-Dowlah, was apprehended along with 40 
of his associates. The Nawab of Kurnool wdio was in league 
with the Wahabis was attacked and after a brief struggle 
Avas arrested and liis State was absorbed. A Com¬ 
mission of Enquiry to try Mubarez-ud-Dowlah was set up. 
During the course of enquiry it Avas rcA'ealed hoAV Avide the 
ramifications of the conspiracy Avere. Attempts were also 
discovered of tampering Avith the loyalty of the troops in the 
Subsidiary and Contingent forces of Hyderabad. Mubarez- 
ud-DoAvlah Avas confined in the fort of Golconda Avhere he 
remained until his death in 18.54. Ten of his associates 
also served long terms of imprisonment urdil they Avere re¬ 
leased a feAv years before 1857. The spirit of dis¬ 
affection against the British thus remained constant through- 
t)ut the middle of the 19th century. In the districts there 
were many spots Avhere violent anti-British feelings existed. 
The district of Raichur had passed under the East India 
Company in conformity with the treaty of 1853. But 
the harsh treatment meted out to the Zamindars of the dis¬ 
trict by the British, generated a Avave of popular resentment 
in the district. 

The district of Gulbarga-Shorapur, the hfune of the tur¬ 
bulent Bedai’s, Avas ahvays a problem for the administrators 
of that area. In the Avestern districts like Bhir, Osmanabad, 
Aurarjgabad and Bidar, agents of the displaced Raja of 
.Satara, (Avhich State had been annexed in 1848), Avere 
actively fomenting trouble among the Maharatta popula- 
ti<tn. Till lately Berar had AA’itnessed great disturbances 
caused by the pretenders of Appa Saheb Blionsle of Nagpur. 
With such conditions obtaining in the city and the State of 
Hyderabad it is not surprising that the outbreak of 1857 
should have created strong repercussions in the Deccan. 
Remarks Capt. Hastings Fraser^:— 

“ After the termination of the mutinies several thou¬ 
sands of Poorbeahs flocked to the Nizam’s cajAital, and their 


Our Faithful Ally, the Nizam by Cnptain Hastings Fraser, pp. 288-28j), 






bearing' showetl that they were men who had been subject 
to military discii)line. The turbulent population of the city 
already consisted of every class of military adventurers. 1 
cannot term the Arabs so any longer; hut Rohillas, Sikhs, 
Seindians, Africans, Toorks and ISloghuls, and the worst of 
all, the half-caste progenj'^ of all these enumerated, added 
to the recent accessions, probably numbered 26,000 men in 
a total population of some 3,00,000, nearly every man of 
whom carried weapons, while many thousands of the danger¬ 
ous class of adventurers were armed to the teeth. With 
such population, it is not surprising that attempts >vere made 
to tamper with the sepoys at Secunderabad, the head¬ 
quarters of the subsidiary force, situated about five miles 
from the capital. The circumstances were reported by 
Colonel Davidson, who impressed upon the (Government the 
necessity of atlojjting effectual means of counteracting the 
e\'il, and of securing the fidelity of our native tr(K)ps. To¬ 
wards the eml of the year (18.57) he renewetl his representa¬ 
tions with especial reference to the location of a larger Euro¬ 
pean force, in future, at Secunderabad. In consequence of 
these representations, the force was increased by a regiment 
of dragoons, a corps of European infantry, and some 
artillery.” 

Among tl»c tinned forces available in llyderabail on the 
eve of 18.57 were the Subsidiary forces, the Hyderabad Con¬ 
tingent and the Irregular troops of the Ni'/am. Tlie Subsi¬ 
diary forces (juartered at this time at Secuiulcrabad con¬ 
sisted of‘:— 

Europeann :— 

One troop Horse Artillery. 

One Battery. 

One Regiment of Foot. 

Natives :— 

One troop Horse Artillery. 

One Regiment Cavalry. 

Five Regiments Infantry, each 1,000 strong. 


1. The Nizam by H. CJ. Briggs, Vol. TI, p. 76*. 
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The Hyderabad Contingent was reorganized after the 
treaty of 1853 as a result of which the strength of the re¬ 
organized force was as follows^:— 


Warrant 



OfTioers 

^ Non¬ 
commis¬ 
sioned 
olHeers 

Cavalry Inrunlry 
and 
Artil¬ 
lery 

boU.,- 

wers 

Guns 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(S) 

(«) 

(7) 

stair 

.. 5 

4 

. • 



• . 

Cavalry 

1(> 

10 

2,300 


90 


ArtiJlerj' aiul Ordiuiiice 

. 4 

18 


708 

170 

24 

Infantry 

.. 

24 

•• 

.>,514 

372 


Total . 

49 

50 

2,300 

0,282 

044 

24 


Writing in 1861 H. G. Briggs gives the details of the 
Hj'^derabad Contingent Forces as follows®:— 

“ The contingent, as at present constitutetl, consists of 
five regiments of cavalty, eight regiments of infantry, four 
companies of artillery with lield batteries attached, and a 
corps of hill rangers, together w'ith an efficient medical de¬ 
partment, and arsenals at the principal military stations, 
equipped with siege-ordnance, ammunition, and stores of 
every description. In numbers the force may be thus 
detailed:— 


Cavalry 

2750 fighting ] 

Artillery 

725 

ditto. 

Infantry 

5752 

ditto. 

Hill Hangers 

170 

ditto. 

Total of all native ranks .. 

9897 



1. J History of the Hyderabad Contingent by H. G. Burton, p. 140. 

2. The Nizam by H. G. Briggs, VoL II, p. 76. 
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The European officers, of whom tliere are eighty-four, 
are distributed as follows:— 


Lieut- Captain Cap-^ Lieu- Sur- A^st. 

enant Majors Coin- tains ten- j/eons Sur- Total 
Colonels inaiidants ants ^eoiis 


(1) (ii) (Jl) (4) (5) fli) (7) (S (0) 


Military Secretary 

Olfu^rs Conitnanclin^ 
Divisions. 

Superintending Surgeon. 

Brigade-Majors 

Payinasteis (in eouise 
of absorption). 

Cavalry 

Artillery .. 

Infantry .. 


0 1 () 0 

2 li u 0 

0 0 0 0 

0 O 0 5 

0 O 0 2 

{) {) IK 

0 0 1 4 

0 0 H 22 

2 4 10 tl 


0 0 0 1 

0 0 0 r* 

0 10 1 
0 0 0 o 

0 0 0 2 

0 4 1 20 

0 0 0 5 

7 8 0 4.7 

i;i 10 1 H% 


There are besides tliirty-seven European warrant and 
non-commissioned officers, and a medical staff of fifty-five 
subordinates. ” 

These contingent forces were stationed at Ellichpoor, 
Aurangabad, Mominabad, Gulbarga, Hingoli, Bolarum, 
Warangal, Makbtal, Lingusngnr and in the hill ranges of 
Buldbana to protect that part of liilly country. From these 
stations judiciousl,y .spread over tlie entire Nizam’s Dominions 
they were able to easily march to any place witliin the region 
of their operational command with a view to quelling any 
local disturbances. 

The Nizam’s troops, on the other hand, were hardly 
trained. Their numbers were estimated at about 30,000, 
consisting of poorly trained troops like the Linewallas, be¬ 
sides a number of irregular cavalry and infantiy units. 
These were under the control and command of their Jamc- 
dant and consisted of Sikhs, Arabs, Rohillas and others. 
From a military point of view they were of very little u.se. 
There were a number of powerful Rohilla and Arab chiefs 
who held considerable areas of the State either for the main¬ 
tenance of their troops or for the debts which the State owed 
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to them. The presence of such turbulent bauds was always 
a source of disturbance to the tranquillity of tlie State. 

At the beginning of 1857 Col. Davidson took charge as 
Resident at Ilyderabad, Mr. liushby, liis predecessor, having 
died on the 80th of December 185(5. The Nizam, Nasir- 
ud-Dowla, died on the 16th of ]May, 1857 and was succeeded 
by his son Afzal-ud-Dowla. Salar Jung continued as 
^Minister under both these rulers. 

A week before the death of the Nizam, Nasir-ud-Dowla, 
the first outbreak in connection Avith the War of Indepen¬ 
dence of 1857 had occurred at JMeerut on the lOth of 5lay 
1857, when the native troops ]-ose against their officers and 
marched to Delhi which they captured and proclaimed 
Bahadur Shah as tlie Emx)eror of India. This ncAVs reached 
Hyderabad and created a critical situation in the State. 
Surveying the situation at that time Col. Davidson in his 
Administration Report for 1858-59 says^:— 

“ It would lengthen this rejairt too much to explain 
hoA\' this was so haiipily achieved; but in contrasting the 
condition of Ilyderabad during the rebellion of 1857 with 
other j)rovinces of the Indian Euqure, whose administrations 
were entirely under our own ollicers, it should never be for¬ 
gotten that one of the greatest sources of uneasiness the 
British authorities there had to contend Avith Avas that the 
Avhole resources of the Stale AA'crc not under their oavu im¬ 
mediate control, and however friendly the executive of the 
natiA'e Government AA'as, it might at any instant have be¬ 
come ]>oAverless, as Avas repeatedly nearly the case, under 
the influence of some popular and fanatical cry, calling for 
the destruction of the infidels and the exter?ni nation of all 
Christians Avith their friends. 

“ The state of Hj'^derabad and the Nizam’s dominions 
was no doubt most critical, and a somce of constant alarm 
throughout the two last years to the neighbouring Govern¬ 
ments and entreaties for early intelligence Avere received 
from the surrounding authorities from all quarters. Still 
peace, seemingly unhoped for, to the surprise of everyone 
was maintained at Ilyderabad, and that, too, in spite of the 
elements of insurrection being there as rife, and if not more 
.so, yet at least in an equal degree as in any other part the 
most troubled in India. 


1. The Nizam by H. G. Briggs, Vol. II, pp. 84-86. 
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“ The insurrectionary movements in the Mahratta 
States of Holkar and Scindia, except as a general means of 
excitement to subvert our power, were never regarded with 
any favour at Hyderabad; indeed, a general Mahratta move¬ 
ment, having a probability of success, would have at once 
enlisted on our side the old hereditary and ever-cherished 
‘ Moglaee ’ animosity against their former and national foe, 
the Malirattas, and there is no doubt fhe Nizani and his oAvn 
immediate army ^\'onld liave been easily induced to take the 
field in rmr favour on such an event and in such a cause. 

“ Gwalior fell, and was retaken wilhout a sign, except 
a few passing remarks at Hyderabad, and although a rising 
in favour of Tantia Topee was latterly planned by emissaries 
sent by the Nana, it, as far as it went, was only joined by 
some of the most impoverished and desperate characters of 
the Durbar, while the Deccan ISfahommcdans of the con¬ 
tingent were perfectly willing, as of old, to be led against 
Scindia and Holkar, which they believed was the case when 
they first tofik the field to join the Bombay troops in Malwa. 

“ While this was the feeling towards the ^Nlahrattas, it 
was very dilFerent in regard to the Mahommedan cause; 
every eye was turned towards Delhi and I^ucknow, and news 
of every kind Avas eagerly sought and j)aid for. Disastrous 
rumours of the Avildest kind, hostile to the British GoA'em- 
ment, Avere j)revalent and ahvays aeceptable to the fanatical 
and AA'arlike classes of the p<»pulation; letters of the most 
treasonable and seditious character AA'ere intercepted from 
Aurangabad, Bhopal, Ahmedabad, Belgaum, Kurnool and 
Mysore; and there cannot be a doubt that, had a popular 
leader arisen, Hyderabad Avould have been speedily in a 
State of insurrection as it had already been of sedition, but 
fortunately no one of rank, AA'ealth, and position could rise 
after the unsuccessful attack on the Residency in .July 1857, 
AA'hich Avas the culminating i>oint of our troui)les at Hyder¬ 
abad, and also as it was plain to all that the British Govern¬ 
ment were determined to fight the battle to the last and at all 
hazards, AA'hercA'^er insurrection shoAA’ed itself. ” 



Chapteu II 

MOVEMENTS IN THE CITY OF HYDERABAD 
IN MAY AND JUNE, 1857 

The news of the outbreak in Northern India reached 
Hyderabad apace. The early reverses of the British creat¬ 
ed a sensation in the city where the anti-British feelings 
were very strong. Secret meetings began to be held atten¬ 
ded by all classes of people. 

Inflanunatory speeches were made at mosques and 
placards and posters began to appear on the walls of the 
mosques and other buildings, exliorting people to start 
Jchml or a holy war against the British. A few samples of 
these posters which appeared eitlier in Persian or l^rdu, are 
given below:— 

( 1 ) 

“ The oath of the ! The aid of the Almiglity and his 
Almighty is on him j Proi)het is present with Afzul-ood- 
who does not read | Dowla Bahadur who should not fear 
this paper. ior be apprehensive. If fearful he 

1 should wear bangles and sit at home. 

If Afzul-ood-Dowla does not act on this pa])er, another 
Soobah will be ready from Delhi. 

This proclamation (Izaharnamah) is written for the 
faith and Islam of ^lahomad Mustapha Sullullao AllahaWo 
Sulum for the stability of the Reign in the Deccan and War 
(Jehad) against the infidels. 

In the month of Ramzan the sword fell on Delhi, besides 
ten other places, but up to the time there is laxity (delay) 
in the region of the Deccan—^what is the reason of this? It 
would appear that the re-establishment of the Delhi throne 
(Tah'hia) by the followers of I.slam is not congenial to the 
feelings of the people of the Deccan but it is neces.sary and 
appears desirable that without any delay the Zamiiidara, 
Cazees, etc., should be brought together and after giving 
them courage ancl confidence they should be ordered to 
make war with the infidels. If not in a year or two henee 
Afzul-o(xl-Dowla Bahadur and Salar Jung will have to work 
on the roads. If as stated above the order for \var is not 
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given your title will be cursed and your minister’s (Dewan) 
rank and pedigree {Asubo nusfubo) will be repudiated. If 
any Moulavi or Alim does not give a futwah on what I have 
said, his seven generations will be cursed and repudiated. 
If after reading this paper or hearing of it, a representation 
is not made to the king or his Dewan the oath of the S^vine 
is on him and if in the case of a Hindu the oath of the Cow. 

Yak -tllhih, increase the faith of Islam. 

If tin’s paper is removed from this place the curse of 
God and his Prophet will rest on the person removing it. 

Amen Amen Amen 

( 2 ) 

“ In the name of God Almighty, the most Gracious 
and benevolent of all 

It is a greeting from God to all the Muslims tliat suc¬ 
cess and God’s help is fast ai)proaching. A Muslim who 
resolves to kill a Kafir, i.e., a Christian, and delays will be 
cut olT from the society and called a descendant of the 
pariah caste, of a j)ig, and of a dog. He will he a de¬ 
scendant of Yazeed and Shumar. It is an oath on God to 
a Muslim whether he is rich or poor, or the Dewan, or 
spiritual head, or Moulvi, Kazi, Mufti, Suba, or Kootwal, 
to partici])ate in the task and gel the blessings of God. If 
he succeeds he will be called a victor (Ghuzi). If he dies 
he will he counted among those who died in the holy Avars 
and will get a place in the Bliss. God’s command is xm- 
questionable. He commands to kill the unbelievers where¬ 
ver they arc found. So xvhy do you hesitate and delay and 
lose precious time? You xvill repent for it afterwards. We 
don’t worry whether you take part in it or keep aloof. But 
you should take courage to start with all your poxver. So 
gather under the Holy flag, and start on that mission. The 
unbelievers xvill be over-pt)wered and fly away vdlh great 
ixanic. In Delhi, this mission has been started for txvelve 
miles (manzil) in the name of the king. It is essential and 
befitting for the chief of this place, Mir Tahniat Ali Khan 
Bahadur, Afzul-ud-Dowla, to imdertake the mission by col¬ 
lecting all the Muslims, and suppress the Kafirs and then 
advance to Delhi. Otherwise great panic will come to this 
place. The Muslims have been informed to take their oxvn 
cour.se. They should gather on Friday, 25th Shaxx'al 1273, 
at the Mecca Masjid, and start agitation from there, so that 

1. The Hyderabad Residency Records, Vol. 93, 

2 
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we may also join them from our place. Wlioever will re¬ 
move this poster ^vill be called a descendant of the great un¬ 
believer Yazeed.”^ 

(3) 

" In the name of God, the moat Gracious and Bene¬ 
volent of all. 

The nobles of this place are the descendants of Christians. 
Tliey murdered Nawab Nasir-ud-Doula by spell, so that 
the Britisher, fheir overlord, may come today. When asked, 
they explained that they would live in peace. If the i)oor 
people are asked they reply that the nobles are responsible 
and they have no concern with it. They say that they get 
their bread easily so they. will not involve themselves in 
danger. Hence the people of Hyderabad, great and small, 
may be regarded as the sons of Fire-worshippers (Majud) 
and of Christians, for seven generations. Whoever will not 
come out for Jehad on 25 th Shawal will be cut off from the 
society even for seven generations. He will be called a de¬ 
scendant of the family of a pig, a dog, and an ass. There¬ 
fore, prepare yourself for Jehad in the name of God. There 
is not much time to think over it.”® 

* * * 

Attempts were made to tamper with the loyalty of the 
sf)ldiers of tlie Subsidiary forces. A fakir was also appre¬ 
hended by an Arab Jamedar and lianded over to the Mini¬ 
ster Salar Jung. The faqir was found liaranguing to the 
population, asking them to rise against the British and in- 
fonning them that they were sure to be joined by the 
Secunderabad Regiments. 

The following correspondence from the Hyderabad 
Residency Records will throw light on the situation in 
Hyderabad in May and June of 1857:— 

( 1 ) 

“ To 

G. F. Edmonstone Esqr., 

Secretary to the Government of India, 

Foreign Department, 

Fort William. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to request that you will submit the 
correspondence as per margin for the information of Rt. 
Hon’ble the Governor-General in Council. 

]. From unpublished records in the Centroi Records OiBce, Hyderabad. 

8. VM, 
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from Salar 


from Sttlar 


2. There is little doubt in iny mind that we yesterday 
passed over a serious crisis at Hyder¬ 
abad. On the 10th instant I 
was informed that a day had 
been fixed for a general rising and 
that seditious persons were busy in 
the City. One of the principal 
jMoulavies was mentioned as par¬ 
ticularly active and I sent my assist¬ 
ant Capt. Thornhill to communicate with the jSlinister on 
the subject. He informed me that all remained quiet but 
that he AV'ould take further precautions and that if anything 
specific could be alleged against Moualvi Ibrahim he woiikl 


1. Letter 
Jung. 

2. Letter 
Jung. 

3. l^lacard received from 
a private source. 

4. Placard received with 
Salar Jung’s letter No. 1. 

5. Official letter from the 
Minister with translation. 


have him at once arrested as he knew him to be a seditious 
character. The Nizam in the evening sent for the ISIoualvi 
and threatened him with the severest punishment in case of 
his interfering in any public affairs at present. 1 have since 
heard he is confined to his house by real or pretended sick¬ 


ness. 


3. On the 11th the City and the Bazars contmued to be 
agitated by rumours, one of which was that our Reginient 
at Secmiderabad would assuredly join in any rising against 
the British Government. Tliis was supposed to allude to the 
1st. Matlras N I. who.se conduct was then under investi¬ 
gation for a refusal to obey orders when directed to march 
dming the late relief. 

4. It is not for me to question the propriety of that 
corps having been .sent by the Madras Government to 
Secmiderabad to imdergo investigation and perhaps coer¬ 
cion for its imsoldierlike conduct and I trust now that the 
investigation is over and it has been allowed to return to duty 
that it will remain loyal, but as a general principle it ap¬ 
pears to be absolutely requisite that all the corps at Secunder¬ 
abad should be known to be both faithful and loyal and 
that stations within our own frontier should be selected for 
bringing corps into subjection and good discipline as it 
must be a matter of very doubtful expediency and policy, 
cantoning them near a seditious and inflammable native 
population like that of Hyderabad when they are already 
known to be discontented or disaffected. 


5. On my coming back to the Residency from attend- 
mg a parade at Secunderabad yesterady morning (12th 
inst.) when all the forces were out in marching orderfully 



equipped and with all the aiiiniunition, I found the Mini¬ 
ster’s confidential Munshi Jainsetjee awaiting my return 
and he informed me that a faqveer had been apprehended 
during the night addressing the populace and calling on 
them to unite in an insurrection and tliat they would be 
joined by the ‘ Bowen^jally Fauj 

(>. The 7th Madras Cavalry and the Ritle Depot of 
instruction are the troops immediately cantoned at that vil¬ 
lage and I communicated to Brigadier Coffin the purport 
of the Minister’s note and also sent him for perusal the 
various documents accompanying this dispatcli. 


7. 1 reijlied to the Minister that he was to i)lace the 
faqiiecr in irons and send him to me for examination. He 
proved to be a BowcJipally Camp follower and is now in 
custody under Brigadier Coffin’s t)rders. 1 further stated 
that 1 understood the Irkud Jehad was to be i)roclaimed 
that da\' and lie must make arrangements to have the jiarlies 
tiding so at once arrestetl. W'^hen my oflice oxiened I addres¬ 
sed him in writing saying it was not sufficient tliat those 
who uttered seditious language* shoultl merely be warned 
aivay by those to whom they spoke but they should be taken 
into custody and punished and also that His Higlmess should 
give directions to all his nobles high and low’ to do so. This 
was at once done. 1 begged also that he would inform His 
Highness that I had ordered the reinforcement o.f the Resi¬ 
dency Escort by six guns and a squadron of the 2nd Cavalry 
of the Contingent. 

8. The know'ledge of this and the ])rompt measures 
Salar Jung took at the time of the Kootbah being read in 
the Mosque when as it will be seen it was attemjited to pro¬ 
claim the Jehad has allayed all excitement, and confidence 
has, I am glad to say, been restored to the well-di.sposed and 
wealthy inhabitants by the display of the Additional Troo[)s 
at the Residency, the actual number of which as I expected 
having been largely exaggeratetl. 

9. His Highness both by w'ords and deeds pro\’es that 
he is determined to suppress all revolt with a high hand 
observing that he will prove the sincerity of his alliance 
with the British Govenmient by assisting it by every 
measure in his power. 



10. All the nobles with a very few exceptions and also 
the respectable and the influential classes of the Native Com¬ 
munity remain staunch and faithful to us. 

11. I propose to review the Troops at Secunderabad on 
Monday morning when I .shall address the 7th Madras 
Cavalry on the part of the Government as I do not choose 
tliat such foul aspersions against their fidelity and loyalty 
should be placed on record and remain concealed from them 
and uncontradicted. 1 have not myself the slightest reason to 
doubt them as 1 believe they have been mereh' named because 
they belong to the classes of Arcot Muhamadens who arc 
known to be always more or less fanatical about their re¬ 
ligion, 

lli/dcnihad Rcsidcnt'ij, I have etc., 

\mh June, 18.57. (Sd.) C. Davidson, 

Resident'*^ 


(a) 

Transl(di(ni of a note from ihe Minuter {to the 

Resident) dated VlthJune, 1^57/\%th Sliawwal, 1273. 

Yesterday evening at sunset an unknown individual in 
the garb of a fakeer or jierhaps as a real one, came to the 
A'icinity of CJhaUb Jung Bahadur’s residence and in a loud 
tone expressed calumnious language to the people to the 
effect that he was sent by the Bowenpally Fouj etc. and 
that the Fouj in question was prepared to create a distur¬ 
bance; that it was necessary that the city people also should 
join them. On hearing this Ghalib Jung brought the man 
{fakcer) to my residence. When I summoned him to my 
Ijresencc atul questioned him, he repeated the same language 
in my hearing and stated his place of residence as being 
Bowenpally. I inmiediately therefore informed the Kotwalee 
and now' send him to yt)u w'ith this note for disposal in such 
manner as you may deem proper. 

The city Kotwal has received stringent orders (that) 
if any other such character is foimd expressing such un- 
l)ecoming language he is to be without delay apprehended 
and' the same intimated to me.”“ 

1. The Hyderabad Residency Records, Vol. 93. 

2 . im. 
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( 8 ) 


G. F. Edmonstone Esqr., 

Secretary to the (Jovermiieiit of India, 
Foreign Department, 

Fort William. 


SlK, 

I have the luMiour with reference to the last para of my 
despatch ^’o. .'15, dated the 13th instant to forward the accom¬ 
panying papers as per margin for submission to Rt. Hon’ble 
the Governor-General in Council. 


2. 1 regret to report tt) the Cb)vernment of India that 


1. From Resident to Bri¬ 
gadier Cottin. 

2. Address to Capt. 
Hook 9th Cavalry. 

3. From Salar Jung to 
Major Davidson. 

4. From Salar Jung to 
Capl. Thornhill. 

5. Translation of 
j)lacards. 

f). Depositions of the 
Minister’s Treasury and 
Munshee. 

7. Letter from Capt. 
Hook to Brigadier Coffin. 

8. l^etter from Briga¬ 
dier Coffin to Resident. 


my opinion of the loyalty of the 
native troops of the Subsidiary force 
has completely altered since I des¬ 
patched my letter No. 35 of 13th 
instant and I believe our only re¬ 
liance for continuance of peace in the 
Deccan must be placed on the fide¬ 
lity of the Native Government and 
I sincerely trust that after the pre¬ 
sent crisis has passed over the British 
Govermnent will not forget what it 
has owed to His Highness the 


Ni/am and his most able Minister. 


3. The latter’s decision and vigour have called forth my 
utmost admiration. No statement however startling seems 
to shake him and Ids arrangements are always made with 
the xiromptness and the decision of a man who is jirepared 
for any contingency. 


4. I felt it necessary as I knew it would soon l)e known 
to him to communicate the occurrence of the Mutiny of the 
1st Hyderabad Cavalry at Aurangabad. He merely said 
it is unfortunate as I have not as many trooijs there as I 
should wish. I will, however, have them reinforced by as 
many Arabs as I can collect around. 

5. For esprit de corps I have the highest respect, but 
European officers of the Native Army must not let their 
judgement be warped and allowed to close their eyes to the 
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events everywhere passing around and say all is well when 
such is not the case. No one in India has greater atfection 
for the Native Army than I have but I do not hesitate to say 
that any reliance that I lately had in the fidelity and loyalty 
of the Native Troops has passed away. The allegations 
made against the Troopers of the 9th Cavalry of my Escort 
are most specific and with regret I am now obliged to say 
they evidently are not the idle malicious tales of designing 
men. 


' 6. Cavalry and Infantry sepoys from the Hyderabad 
Subsidiary Eorce have of late been in the city without their 
officers’ leave and without passports, preaching that this is 
the time to rise and offering to make common cause against 
all Euroiieans. These are not only the assertions of the Native 
Government but of men who are if anything hostile to it, 
and whose correct intelligence I have tested for years. I 
have taken measures, to jjrevent this sedition for the future, 
but there is not a doubt, although now checked, it exists 
in all its nakedness. 

7. I have had people lately in Secunderabad who were 
instructed to converse freely and elicit in whatever way they 
could the feelings of the Nativ^e troops. All that we could 
depend upon apparenll.y was that in the event of rising they 
would not march against the city but they would defend their 
owTi cam]), the meaning of which was that they would fight 
for their o^^^l houses, as each Madras sepoy has his family 
in his hut and he therefore cannot afford to burn down his 
lines according to the practice of his Bengal brother. This, 
in my opinion, with few exceptions, is the sole hold we have 
upon tlieir fidelity. I acknowledge it is a great one, but 
we must not be blinded by such expressions as ‘ the bad 
feeling only exists among a few bad characters in each corps.’ 
The opportunity and a leader are all that I believe to be 
w'anting to extend the north-west revolt to the Deccan and 
all southern India. Our sepoys have dared to judge in what 
cause they wilt fight and in w'hat not. After that how can 
they be considered g{H)d and trustworthy soldiers. 

8. I have still no fear of the result or that there will 
be any serious outbreaks here. The 7th Madras Cavalry now 
know that they are watched and I hope I have proved to 
them they are not feared and can neither except sympathy 
nor fellow feeling from the people of the city by whom to 
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use a vulgar expression they have been regularly sold; and 
that their only chance noAV is to pretend fidelity if they do 
not jAossess it. 

9. Their tour of relief is now near at hand as in the cold 
Aveather they Avill have been nearly tlu’ee years here and the 
sooner tliey are moved from Hyderabad the better. Should 
the seditious language they used to the eroAvd in the city Avhen 
they Avere on Erscort Duty Avitb me on Monday the 18th ins¬ 
tant be brought home to them, I should conceive, although the 
])artieular Trooj)er may not be identified, that the Native 
Officer and the Avliole Es^’ort shoidd be dismissed. This is 
hoAA'CA'er a question that I should be glad if His Lordship in 
Council took into his oAvn immediate consideration; as such 
conduct is not only mutinous and seditious but has caused it 
to aj)pear in tlie e 5 ’es of tlie Native Govemment that the Goa'- 
ernor-Generars representative at the Court of His High¬ 
ness the Ni/am cannot trust his oaa'u immediate Escort, 

10. The Secunderabad authorities lay much stress in 
the identification of the men of my Escort avIio Avere 
guilty of trea.sonable an<l seditious language at the Minister’s 
and Shamsuloomrah’s hoiuses—on my visit to the city. The 
identification of any particular hulividual except as secur¬ 
ing his punishment appears to me of A’^ery little moment. 
Tlie fact to be dealt AA'ith is did the sepoys of the 7th 
CaA-^alry on my Escort, make use of .seditious and treasonable 
language to the city people and AA-as this knoAvn to the native 
officers and AA’hat stejis did they take to prevent it or bring 
it to notice. 

11. It is not probable that any of the Troopers AA'ill be 
personally recog^iized by those who have given depositions 
in the city as to Avhat they heard them say especially if 
mixed up AA'ith other men and dressed differently when 
brought before them, but there are a hundred' people and 
more Avho can testify that the Madras Cavalry Troopers were 
the men Avho used treasonable and seditious language against 
the British (Government, when escorting me to pay friendly 
visit to Shamsuloomrah and the minister and the name of 
one of these men is knoAvn. 

12. I have expressed myself on the efficiency of the 
whole Secunderabad Brigade in my letter to Brigadier 
Oiffin, No. 1 of the enclosures of this despatch. But I now 
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firmly believe that the only Troops that can be thoroughly 
relied on in the Brigade here are the 3rd Madras European 
llcgiment, the European Batteries of Artillery, the Native 
Troop of Artilleiy and in spite of the Mutiny (at Aurang¬ 
abad) the 1st Cavalry of the Contingent at Bolaruin. This 
corps lately wished me to send its name on to Ilis I^ordship 
in Council as volunteering for service against the Mutineers 
at Delhi, but I refused to do so as I consider good soldiers 
need not i>rove their devotion by volunteering but by march¬ 
ing vherever requii*ed. 


13. It is after the maturest consideration and after in¬ 
cessant investigation and secret enquiry through agents in 
whom I can thoroughly rely that 1 have formed this opinion 
of the state of feeling of the Madras sepoys. It may be good 
policy not to scrutinise too narrovdy what is going on at the 
X^resent time and 1 shall not let it appear that I have with¬ 
drawn my cfHifidence from the Native Troops but with the 
facts that have come to my knowledge I conceive I should be 
dishonest in the extreme were I to conceal anything from 
Government merely for the sake of keeping uj) the ai>])ear- 
ance of a loyalty which does not exist. 

14. I am no alarmist and with the measures I have caus¬ 
ed to be adopted in the city by the Minister and those taken 
by the Military Authorities I feel i)retty confident all will 
still remain quiet at Hyderabad, but I consider it very ex¬ 
pedient whenever it is possible to spare them the x)resent 
force at Secunderabad which should be reinforced by a Euro¬ 
pean Troop of Horse Artillery and another European Regi¬ 
ment. The Arsenal is badly^ situated at the back of a large 
Bazar almost indefensible if attacked suddenly and with re¬ 
ference to the altered features a great extent of the Secunder¬ 
abad Cantonment ought to be removed fn)in its j^resent to a 
better selected and safer site. 

1.'). I am aware nothing can be done at the }>rcscnt to 
effect this but I hoi)e in concert with the projier authorities 
it will meet the attention of Government hereafter. 

16. In consultation with Brigadier Coffin I have deem¬ 
ed it advisable to request that he will make Act XIV of 1849 
applicable to the Hyderabad Subsidiary Force. It is true 
that general order appended says ‘ This order is not intended 
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to apply to Presidencies of Fort St. George and Bombay ’ 
but in this instance although the Troops belong to the Mad¬ 
ras Presidency they are serving in a foreign state imder the 
ordei’s of the Government of India. Besides I think it is 
highly desirable at the present tune to strengthen as much 
as possible the power of all Military Authorities. 

17. Even now a question of jurisdiction has been stated 
as to whether the INIilitary Authorities can try the fakeer^ 
an inhabitant in camp, who from the Minister’s note to Capt. 
Thornhill (enclosure No. 4) is as will be seen came so well 
prepared to raise a revolt against the British Government in 
the city of Hyderabad. 

Hyderabad Residency, I have etc. 

18f// June 1857. (Sd.) C. Davidson.”^ 

(4) 

“To 

Major C. Davidson, 

British Resident, 

Hyderabad. 


SiK, 

1 feel in duty bound to offer some remarks on 'the con¬ 
cluding para of your letter No. 41 of the 26th instant as I 
could not in justice to the excellent officers who composed 
the Court of Inquiry, allow anj”^ remarks as to the correctness 
of their Records or Proceedings to be made without having 
such cleared up. 

The most satisfactory way will be to give you the Court’s 
account of what took place. 

The Treasurer (when he) entered the court was asked 
to sit down, (was) spoken to a little to assure him, and then 
was told what was wanted of him. At the 5th question he 
was asked to relate all that occurred. (He was) requested to 
speak slow so as to let Major Pritchard write down 
as the interpreter translated his reply. He first 
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described the entry of the sepoys for the money 
and then of his writing the cheque for it. H(; 
then stated as follows:—‘ At this time some of the 
other attendants present spoke among themselves that a 
fakeer had been seized and confined and sent in irons to the 
Resident because he had said that the Hindus and IMusal- 
mans of Delhi had risen against the Government saying tJiat 
the Government were trying to injure their caste. Sayyed 
ISIoliadeen tui learning this said “ llie English intend to in¬ 
jure the caste ” etc., relating all he heard the sepoy utter.’ 

He (the Treasurer) w'as then asked who was present 
near him, and replied, ‘ Moonshee Abdul Kliader, etc.’ He 
Avas next asked what people spoke about the fakeer. His 
reply was, ‘ I camiot say who they were as 1 did not notice 
them. Several spoke in conversation about it and other 
matters. I have only related the parts of the conversation 
1 remember.’ 

After five more questions on other subjects and the e.X‘ 
amination of the men to identify them which he could do, 
he says Sayyad Mohadeen sat about two yards in front of 
him, when in the Cutchery. He was asked who began the 
conversation about the fakeer, the sepoys or others? He re¬ 
plied, ‘ I cannot say who began it, 1 heard it amongst the 
peoifie.’ 

He was then asked if the fakeer Avas sent to the Resident 
before the present was given to the sepoys or after. He 
replied, ‘ 1 cannot say. 1 liave nothing to do Avitli such 
matters. I merely heard the conversation as 1 have re¬ 
peated it.’ 

The Treasurer spoke of only one fakeer throughout. The 
Court considered it evident who he meant, as but on fakeer 
had been sent to the Resident that they were aAvare of; and 
unless some other has been, there can noAv be no doubt in the 
matter as to what fakeer he alluded. 

That portion of the Treasurer’s evidence in reply to the 
6th question is recored with the greatest correctness,—it aa ^s 
the gist of the matter for Avhich the Court assembled and 
every care and attention was giA-^en to his words. 

Major Pritchard Avho wrote the Court’s pi’oceedings is 
not aware that any portion of them is incoiTcctly recordeil 
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br that they do not set forth as clearly and correctly, as such 
proceedings usually do, whole of any matter of importance 
brought before it, for, it is unusual to record verbatim what 
is uttered on unimportant points and that portion whether 
the Infantrj'^ Sepoys seen in the city were from the Escort or 
from Secunderabad was deemed of little importance. The 
officers composing the Court however distinctly remember 
that sepoys of the Escort w'ere mentioned. 

That the fakeer’s case was considered very importaut by 
the Court may be seen as well as that the Moonshi Abdul 
Khader’s omission of it in the narrative of occurrences he 
gave struck the Court as singular, for it drew his attention 
to the subject and he replied thus ‘No, nothing concerning 
the fakeer was talked of then; I knew about the fakccr as 1 
heard he had been so sent. I do not recollect any conver¬ 
sation occurring about the fakeer in the Cutchery that day.’ 

Even this witness sets it beyond doubt what fakeer was 
meant, namely, the fakeer^ sent to the Residency by the 
Minister, for, these are the words used in the question to 
which he replied. 

Both these men appear to have confused ideas of all 
that did occur and the Treasurer says he thought no more 
of the conversation from the time it v^as uttered till Capt. 
Thornhill came and the Minister asked him about it. 

The above is the explanation of the case afforded to me 
by the Court, two officers composing which are on my staff' 
in whom I have the greatest confidence and whom I specially 
selected for the duty, knowing that they would sift the whole 
question with the utmost care and i)atience and which 1 have 
considered it my duty to submit to you as your letter under 
acknowledgement conveys to me the impression that a very 
serious reflection is cast upon the officers of this Court of 
Inquiry which I can scarcely suppose it was your intention 
to convey. 

Secumderahad, I have etc., 

2^th June, 1857. (Sd.) I. C. Coffin Bkigr., 

Commanding Hyderabad 

Subsidiary force/*^ 


1. The Hyderabad Residency Records, Vol. 93. 
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Newspaper comments on the situation in the Hyderai)a(l 
State in Jxme 1857 also give glimpses of the state of fer¬ 
ment existing in the population at the time. 

“Englishman, June 27, 1857.—The following is from 
Hyderabad, dated 14th instant:— 

‘ There are symptoms of disturbances here which 
though not very alarming are sufficiently so to render pre¬ 
caution necessary. It is said tliat the Native llegimeiits of 
the Subsidiary Force are disaffected, and have made over¬ 
tures to the people of the city to take part in their insurrec¬ 
tion. That the authorities have surmises to the effect that it 
is so may be gathered from the circumstance of the Nizam’s 
Government having posted Arabs at the gates of the city 
to prevent the ingress of the sepoys of the Subsidiary Force. 
That the peojjle of the city, (it would be understood as 
meaning the rabble i>rincij)ally), have a disposition to rise 
apjiears in the circumstance of placards liaving been i)ut uj) 
in conspicuous places calling uiion the JMussulmans, by the 
wrongs their religion had suffered from the hands of the 
English to raise the standard of faith. And yesterday this 
disposition Avas evuiced at the principal mosque, Avherc a 
numerous congregation, mostly of the lower orders, had as¬ 
sembled. The in-eacher, Moulvie Akbar, was intermpted in 
his sermon by two men, confidently rejjorted to be of JNladras, 
who said to him, ‘ Why do you babble like a Avoinan? Why 
do j'ou not inculcate the raising of the holy standard The 
KutAval, who was present, had these men seized, but they 
Avere rescued immediately by the disciples of a faqueer of 
the higher order, styhng himself Khamosh Shah, and so de¬ 
signated generally, from his remarkable habit of neA’er 
speaking but when it is unavoidable. This person is said 
by some to have taken personally a prominent j^art in the 
rescue. This man has a high cliaracter for sanctity amongst 
a particular set, and has a numerous set of folloAvers. Tlie 
cry of Deen, Deen, Avas raised in the mosque by the rabble 
Avithm, but few of the better sort of people, if any, took part 
in it, and the Kutwal and the preacher Avere glad to escape 
from the mosque. Some say the standard of faith Avas actu¬ 
ally raised within the mosque, and that it was pulled doAA^n 
by order of the Minister; others say that it Avas never put 
up, and I am disposed to think so, for no mention is made 
of the party sent to pull it doAvn. Last night there Avas an¬ 
other movement by a rabble within the mosque, who AA^ere 
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bealeji and dispersed by a imrty of Arabs employed for that 
j)uri>ose by Salar Jung. 

1 have given instances alK)ve In mark the dis})osition which 
j)rcvails amongst the populace, and amongst some, (I hope 
and believe a very small part) of our sepoys. I^ast even¬ 
ing vve were taken hy suri)rise by seeing three Horse Artil¬ 
lery guns from Secunderabad, and two Foot Artillery guns, 
and two Baradirees of Sotvars from Bolarum brought in and 
posted at the liesidency, where they still remain. This re¬ 
inforcement constituted ^vith the Resident’s usual guard a 
force of about 200 horse, two com])anies of N. 1. an<l tiA'c 
guns. This obviously is but a small force to oppo.se to .such 
a torrent as the city would have poured out, hut it was not 
injudicious. A larger force would have confirmed the re¬ 
port that the Fng1i.sh troops were to be employed against 
the cit}'. This, however inct)ngruous with their belief that 
the Native Regiments were disaffected, was believed even 
hy the better .sort of ])eoj)le to the exclasion of but a very 
few persons, and any manife.statiort that Avouhl tend to con¬ 
firm that belief it Avas a first object to avoi<l: the small force 
a.ssembled at the Re.sidency Avas sufficient to check the pro¬ 
gress of the insurgents till it could receiA'e support from 
Secunderabad, AA'here some Native Regiments AA’ere ordered 
to remain Avithin their lines, a ])art equij)])ed for immediate 
.service. It is scarcely AA’orth mentioning, but that it points 
to the .sort of instrument <»rdinarily employed for facticuis 
purposes, that a faqueer from the cantonment of Secimder- 
ahad preaching .sedition in the city AA'as taken u]) by the 
Minister and sent to the Resident. 

The conduct of the Minister and his arrangements do 
him great credit for the zeal Avith AA’hich he moves along Avith 
us, and for the judicious precautions he has taken to pre- 
A'^ent any movement towards an insurrection. Arab guanls 
are posted at all the city gates to })revent the ingress of oui’ 
sepoys and the egress of su.spicious city people. The Arabs 
sent to drive the insurgents out of the mosque last night 
Avere directed to place a guard there to preserve peace and 
order. Instructions are given to the jx)lice and all the station 
guards, including the newly posted Arabs, to j)reA’^ejit the 
assemblage of even tAventy persons in any one place. If 
not certain learned Moulvies, one learned Moulvie has been 
Avarned to avoid entering into cabals or propagating d«)c- 
trines to excite insurrection. 
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1 Jiear credibly that overtures were made by s()me sepoys 
to tlie Arab chiefs, who rejected their proposals at once, in¬ 
forming them that they had come to India to make money, 
and not to fight about religion. 

P. S .—This letter was drafted yesterday, but w'as not 
c'opied till tin's morning. I am not sorry for the delay, as 
it enables me to say that 1 hear from good authority that 
although the tem])er of the factious may not he changed 
their zeal i'or I’aising the holy standard is much subdued. 
It could imt be otherwise when the Arabs, in ol)edience to 
their Government fulfilling unmistakingly its j>arl as a faith¬ 
ful ally, are prepared to act against them. I was, .subse¬ 
quently to my first information, informed that the rabble 
which assembled at night in the mosque had put up a flag 
M'hich, to mark the degraded and vile position of the rabble, 
was described as a rag hung to a stick of no great height. 
Kverything remained quiet yesterday, and is so to-day.’ 


1. Hyderabad Affaire, Vol. Ill, pp. 218-214, 
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OUTBREAK AT AURANGABAD IN JUNE, 1857 

Wliile tension wsis inonntin|f hi the city of Hyderabad 
and attempts were bein^>’ made to seduce the personnel of 
tlie Subsidiary and Continpfent forces posted at Secunder¬ 
abad and Bolarum, the disaffection amongst the troops at 
A\irangabad took a serious turn in the month of June 1857. 
Jn that month the 3rd cavalry, Hyderabad Contingent, was 
sent to Malegaon under the command of Capt. S. G. G. 
Orr, at the requisition of the Govcrment of Bombay. In 
its idaee the first cavalry, Hyderabad Contingent, Avas moved 
from iMominabad on lllh .Tune 1857 under the command of 
C’apt. H. D. Abbott. The troops ncnv left at Aurangabad 
A\ere tlie 2nd Infantry and tbe 4th Company of Artillery. 

bile the first cavalry AA^as on its AA^ay from Mominabad to 
Aurangabad, it camped at the Adllage of Chota Pimjialgaon, 
Avhich is at a distance of 14 miles from Aurangabad. It AA-as at 
this ])lace that the ucaa’s of the disasters overtaking the 
British in Northern India reached the first cavalry. It had 
a great effect on the soldiers. They had at once a feeling 
that they AA'ould be asked to marcli to Delhi, a contingency 
which they did n<*t like. They arriA^ed at Aurangabad on or 
about the 9th .Tune 1857 and encamped betAveen the Kahi 
Chabutra and the caA^alry lines. It AA-as then that the first 
intim.ation A)f disaffection in the cavalry AA'as made knoAA-n 
to Capt. Abbott. This Avas reported by Capt. Abbott in 
his letter dated 13th .Tune 1857 to the Reshlent as follows’:— 

“ Sir,-It is AAdth the deepest regret I haA-e to 

report, that serious disaffection exists in the 1st CaA'alry. 
It first manifested itself yesterday morning, about seven; 
but no information regarding it reached me until about mie 
c.’<*lock, at Avhich time I Avas on duty at the mess-hotise as 
president of a coAirt of inquiry. 

A non-Con)missioned officer and his brother (Sikhs) 
came to me, and reported that the regiment Avas in a state 
of mutiny, that the men declared that they had been enlisted 
for service in the Deccan, and Avould not march beyond it; 
that they AA'ould not fight against their king: to this they 

1. A Hintory of the Hyderabad Contingent by R. G. Burton, p. 140. 
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added, that many, both Mussulamans and Hindoos, had 
taken tlieir oaths. They said, that the 3rd cavalry had been 
entrapped into their service; that reports were circulated and 
believed, that the 2nd cavalry was to go up to Uinballah, 
the 4th to come here, and that this regiment also would be 
sent up to join some column which they thought would be 
composed almost entirely of Europeans. I had intimated 
to the risaldar, tliat I shoidd come to the lines in the after¬ 
noon, to lr)ok at the horses; they fancied that this was pre- 
j)aratf)ry to a march; and they declared (and subsequent 
in(|uiries ba\'e corroborated this), that they had detemuned 
on mine, Lieutenant Dowker’s, and the Rissaklar’s death, 
if we went to the lines in the. evening. I sent immediately 
for tlie rissaldar, and the senior rissaldar, w’ho has been for 
many years in the regiment (Mahomed Booron). I asked 
tlie rissaldar if all Avas Avell. He replied, “ Yes ”; and seem¬ 
ed to be-and I believe was, in a great measure-igno¬ 

rant of what bad really happened, as he had been si)end- 
ing the morning in the house of a relative in the 3rd Cavalry 
liines. Mahometl liooron, hoAvever, acknoAvledged that a 
great disturbance had been going on in all the troo]>s of the 
regiment during the morning; that it had commenced in the 
5th troops, and that meetings had taken place in all the 
other tx'oops; that a nmnber of men had collected, and come 
to his tent, and spoken of the flag of their religion l)aAdng 
been established, and expressed umbrage at my having 
spoken to a man on the march aaIio had taken off his regi¬ 
mentals to })ray. Though the circumstance itself aa^s one of 
a most Irmal nature, 1 Avill relate it circumstantially, that 
the president may see that no blame can, in justice, be at¬ 
tached to me; but that the men, being disaffected, are ready 
to seize any jxretext for an outbreak. I halted the regiment 
at a nullah about ten miles from Aurangabad, on the morn¬ 
ing Ave reached this station, to give the men time to rest a 
little, and Avater their horses. After half-an-hour had elaps¬ 
ed, I sent the rissaldar to tell the regiments to mount and 
form up, which they did in an open sjxot and, as I Avalked my 
horse up to the regiment, previously to sounding the march, 
I observed a man in the nullah, Avith his regimentals off, 
Avashing himself. I turned to my orderly, and asked what 
the man was doing; and AA’^as told he AA'as Avashing himself 
previous to saying his prayers; and I replied, that though 
it AA-^as quite right he should say his prayers, this AA'as not the 
time to do so, and that he should put on his regimentals, and 
join us as soon as possible. This AA^as all that occurred, ex- 
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cept that I mentioned it to the rissaldar when I joined. 
After consulting both the rissaldar and Rissaldar Mahomed 
Booran, I directed the rissaldar to go to the camp, and as¬ 
semble all the troop officers at his tent, and speak to them 
about what had occurred; that 1 tinsted it would be found 
that this movement had been coimnenced, and was support¬ 
ed, by a few bad men; aiul that they would have stifficient 
influence to prevent its spreading. 1 went domi to the lines 
myself, in comjiaiu" with Lieutenant Dowker, about hall* 
past five O’clock. The Rissaldar came from his tent to meet 
us, and said that this had been caused by certain bad men 
in the regiment, and there was every reason to hope that it 
woifld soon subside. The rissaldars were all pi'esent with 
him, and {iceompanied us as we M'alked through the lines of 
each troop and looked at the horses; marjy men were res- 
I)eetful, and seemed well disjjosed; others not so, I thought. 
1 then asked the rissaldar and the troop officers to ride with 
me; and we rode for camp, when I and Lieutenant Dowker 
entered into conversatitm with the native officers, and point¬ 
ed out the folly and disgrace of such conduct. It was as¬ 
certained, that the 3rd troop, to a man, both Hindoo and 
IMussulman, refused to move from this place: that is, if they 
\vere ordered to march they declared that they Avoidd refuse 
to do so. The 1st troop rissaldar said, he believed some 
])ortion of his men were disaffected, but that the rest of the 
trooj) were not, and would ol)ey any orders given to them. 
1 could get no satisfactory accounts of the other troops ex¬ 
cept that they all acknowledged th.at a great portion of the 
men were disaffected; and they all, when 1 left, promised 
to do their best to bring them to reason. T, of course, in¬ 
formed them, that I was not aAvare of there being any pro¬ 
bability of their being ordered to move to the north. The 
report of this morning was very unsatisfactory indeed: one 
troop only has sent in its report (the 1st troop), in which 
the rissaldar says, that he had endeavoured, to his utmost, 
to bring the men to reason; but they had abused him, tell¬ 
ing him he Avas no Mussulman, but a ‘ Norsare ’ and they 
said distinctly, that if ordered to march, they AA'ould refuse; 
and they AA'ould not fight against their king (‘Assue bad- 
shah rieussur rumer naheen bandnigga.’). There Avas an 
attempt made in the night, about one O’clock, to saddle the 
horses; and many loaded their pistols: but it was stopped. 
The Rissaldar and native officers are at jjresent endeavour¬ 
ing to influence the men for g(KKl. I have directed the ris¬ 
saldar to instruct troop officers to assemble the native officers, 
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silladars, and other resi^ectable men in their trot>ps, and 
l)oint out to them the ruin and disgrace to which such con¬ 
duct must inevitably lead. As the native ollicers are so em- 
j)loyed at present, and things appear quieter, I am unwill¬ 
ing to interfere in too direct a manner, which 1 am assured, 
and 1 myself believe, would lead to an open rupture. The 
rissaldar has just sent word to me, that he cannot bring me 
a satisfactoiy report of the result of his endeavours bef(*re 
three O’clock this afternon. He was of opinion this m(»rn- 
ing, that the regiment was in such a state, that it was un- 
advisablc, just at j)resent to take any sle^js for separating 
those who might be well-disposed towards the Government, 
from those who arc openly disaffected. He assures me, that 
it is out of his jn)wer to collect around him any number of 
men over whom his influence would be snllicient to insure 
their acting as ordered; he ascribes this to his being in the 
regiment a short time onlj’’, and to an ill-feeling existing 
against him by certain parties, which was manifested on the 
occasion of the Molmrrum tAvo years ago. The rissaldar’s 
uncle, Hunoor Ally Haig, has remained at Ambah Avith his 
troop. This also, is instanced by the mutinous men as a 
grievance; the rissaldar, they say, has been favoured by his 
relations being alloAA’cd to remain behind, AA'hilst they have 
been sent up. Strong reports were circulated and credited 
by the 1st Cavalry, that the 3rd Cavalry Avould not proceed 
on the Service on Avhich they had been sent; and it AA'as said, 
that one oi' their most influential native officers had returned 
at four O’clock on Monday afternoon (the 8th). I have just 
rcccwed the A’isits of the rissaldar and the senior Kissaldar: 
and 1 regret to say, that the men arc in much the same state 
as that I have already described. There are some few Aviio 
say they are ready to obey any orders given t(» them; but 
there are a A’^ery great portion Avht) speak of the son of the 
Delhi emperor (AA'hom the mutineers have proclaimed king) 
as their King, and say they AA’ill refuse to march if they are 
ordered to i)roceed against him. Acting on the suggestion 
of the officers here in command of regiments, I have refrain- 
e<l from making any demonstration; but I have warned all 
to be in readiness. 


I have, &c. 

H. D. Abbot, 

Ca'piain Commanding 1st Cavalry'’ 
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111 reply to this letter Major Briggs, the Military 
Secretary, wrote as follows^:— 

“ The Resident trusts that the excitement that jire- 
vuils in the regiment will have subsided previous to the ar¬ 
rival of the report of it. He approves of your proceedings, 
as you are aware that, situated as Aurangabad is now, no 
immediate assistance can he afforded you. He begs you 
will assemble the regiment, and assure the men, Inffh in 
his capacitj' as British Resident, and as their old friend 
hrothcr-officcr, that he is satisfied that their present con¬ 
duct arises from the pernicious counsels of had and design¬ 
ing men; that the governnment have no intention to call 
f(»r their services to act against the king of Delhi, who is 
himself a siijiplicant for the protection of the British (iov- 
ernment; but, wherever their services are required, it Avill 
be necessary I'or the regiment to obey. 

The Resident trusts that, by the early return of the 
corps to fidelity, he ivill be able to induce Government to 
(U'crlook their present proceeding; but, at the same time, 
he must point out the ruin and disgrace that a persistence 
in their present conduct must inevitably lead to. Yon will 
inention that the Resident had hoped to be able proudly to 
])oint out to government that every corps in the contingent 
Avas staunch and loyal. The 3rd cavalry are now i?i the field 
against the mutineers; the 2nd are in charge of the Resi¬ 
dency; and the Avhole corps have volunteered to march to 
suppress the reA'olt at Delhi. Should your next report on 
die regiment not jirove satisfactory, the Resident Avill tele- 
grajih to the conimander-in-chief of the Bombay army, to 
march the movable column assembling at IMalliganm, upon 
iVurangabad, to coerce the regiment. 

1 have, &c. 

L. C. Buiggs.” 

On the 1.5th Avhen Captain Abbott felt that conditions 
Avere becoming normal, he reiwrted to the Resident as 
folloAA'S":— 

“Sir,—I have much pleasure in being able to report 
that affairs appear to be taking a much more favourable 
turn, and that one troop of the regiment (the 1st troop), 

1. ll'mtvry of the Iiidiwii Mutiny by Charles Ball, Vol. 1, pp. ■t27-'l2S. 

2. Ibid., pp. 428-429. 
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us well as all the Hindoos, have separated themselves from 
the rest of the regiment, and encamped between the regi¬ 
ment and cantonments. The 1st troop have given in a 
paper to say that they regret what has occurred, and that 
they are ready to march anywhere they may he ordered. 
The Hindoos 1 believe have, for the last two days, been 
ready to do this, but they were deferred fi-om fear of the 
rest. 

Things looketl so serious yesterday, that 1 wrote to N ug- 
gur and Poonah for assisUince, but I have this morning 
sent off express to say they are not required. After writ¬ 
ing to you on Satimlay afternoon, things remained quiet 
until about nine, at which time a Sikh trooper rode down 
to me, and told me that the regiment was mounting intend¬ 
ing to come into cantonments. 1 had heard during the after¬ 
noon, that the men had determined on planting a stajidard, 
and that the Mussulmans had tied the Nara (pieces of red 
and yellow thread used at the ehobornun) round their arms.. 
1 believe myself this was in truth a i)anic, caused by an in¬ 
fantry picket being placed at the bridge, and a re])ort hav¬ 
ing been spread by a sj’ce that the infantry and guns were 
to i)e taken against them. Jemadar Ameer Khan, supposed 
at fii'st (though I cannot say whether justly or not) to have 
been in some measure mixed up with this disaffection, came 
to me, and I sent him u]) to assure the regiment that no 
orders had been ])reviously issued. Although the regiments 
had turned out on the alarm being given that the cavalry 
had mounted, I placed a strong jjieket at the bridge leading 
to the cavalry, and remained there myself during the night. 
The j’issaldar and the senior rissaldar of the regiment quit¬ 
ted camp that night, as they considered their lives in danger. 

The following morning (Sunday) I had an interview 
with the 3rd trooj) rissaldar, who is said to be the head of 
the Shahjehanpore men, a great number of whom are dis¬ 
affected: he replied, in answer to my inquiries, that he had 
tried all in his power to bring his men into a proper state, 
but that the xmiversal feeling in his troop was that 
they would “ Not move ” beyond the Nizam’s country, and 
that they would not act against the insurgents in Hindo- 
ostan. The exact words were, ‘Nizam ke Serhud kc bahirna- 
heen jangy. Our deen ke upeer kumur naheen bandingJ^’ I 
then sent for the troop officers and the Jemadars of each 
troop, and word was sent back that they would not come, as 



tliey suspected that they would all be arrested if they came; 
but if they did come, they would come making their cmm 
arrangements; by which they meant, they would bring a 
large body of these disaffected men with them, which I saw 
was likely to bring on a rui)ture at once. i\t about nine 
O’clock, all the rissaldars and Jemadars of the regiments, ac¬ 
companied by a number of tr(H)pers, came to the bridge; 
the men were slopi^ed by the picket, and 1 went out to con¬ 
verse with tliein: they were respectful, but excited and loial 
in tlicir way of talking; and no change whatever seemed to 
have taken place in the determination they had expressed, 
to which 1 have before alluded. Jemadar Chedah Khan 
seemed to be the princii>al person, and was spokesman. Oji 
their leaving me, 1 went out with Caj)tain Sinclair and 
Cujjtain Spied to select a position for the troops, in the event 
of anything happening: re])orts circulated that the city men 
were c<ingrcgatiug in large numbers; and it mjis said that 
the ca\'alry had (leterniined to leave this and proceed to 
^Vnihah. About two O’clock, Duffadar llusso Khan rcp(»rled 
to me that the cavalry wouhl certainly leave, and had made 
u]) their minds to niarch at three; but that there would be 
considei’able blcMMlshed on the occasion, as they had deter¬ 
mined to take by force all the native officers and others Avho 
might wish to separate themselves. If bloodshed were com¬ 
menced, I know it was likely to spread: 1 therefore turned 
out the troops at three O’clock, taking uj) a j)osition with 
the guns so as to protect the ffank of the infantry lines, at 
the same time to sweep the road leading up fronj the cavalry 
lines, as well as the small sj)ace towards the parade-ground, 
if the river was crossed at other j)oints lower down. The 
infantry took up very strong positions ct)vering the lines, 
and strong advaneed parties at the mess and travellers’ 
bungalow. I caused some trees to be felled and i)laced across 
the bridge, as well as the ascents on the side of it; and I sent 
away the ladies and the families of the non-commissioned 
officers. The cavalry seem to have changed from this time. 
At about half-past five, Rissaldar Abdool Rayman Khan 
came and reported his tnwp ready to obey any orders; that 
they regretted what had occurred; and eaeh man jjut his 
seal to a written document to that effect: I told him to 
return and move his troop off from the rest, which he did. 
This morning, all the Hindoos of the regiment sent Avord 
that they wished to join Alnlool Ryman Khan’s encamp¬ 
ment, and have done so. I have had visits from the 2nd, 
3rd, .5th and 6th trooi) officers, all of whom represent their 
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men as being sorry for what occurred. They each brought 
a paper to say, ‘ that they had always done their duty, and 
that tliey were still the servants of Government.’ But I 
have represented to these officers, that Avhat I recpiire is an 
acknowledgment of their offence, and of their willingness 
to do and go wherever they were ordered. 

I hope now that the regiment as a body Avill become quiet 
and orderly; but, at the same time, 1 cannot help feeling 
that full reliance cannot be placed on men who were so ready 
to fall off from allegiance to Government without the slight¬ 
est pretext or cause of offence or discontent being given to 
them. I think it right to mention, that Captain Sinclair 
entertains doubts of the fidelity of one or tAvo of his jnen. 
One man is reported to haA-^e invited the troopers to send up 
a troop and take possession of the arsenal, AA'hich is on one 
Flank; and for the protection of AA'hich aa'c cannot sj)are 
many men. Ti^nder the provisions of the order lately publi¬ 
shed by the Governor-General, I believe 1 have poAA'cr to 
promote a man who sboAvs himself anxious to assist (rOA'ern- 
ment; and I liavc promoted to the next rank of Jemadar, 
two duffadars Avho haA'^e been A'ery useful and zealous in their 
endeavours to assist me; and I trust the Resident will con¬ 
firm the X)romotions. Throughout the AA’holc of these occur¬ 
rences, I have had no reason to think otherAvise than that 
Rissaldar Zoolficar Ally Beg AA’as, at heart, most anxioiis 
and desirous to do anything in his poAA’er to assist us; but 
I am fully ini])ressed Avith a conviction that he is a man en¬ 
tirely unfilled for bis position; the men look upon him AAdth 
the greatest contempt. Had there been a man of a different 

stamp as rissaldar--a man of high spirit and courage, 

who could have rallied round him some tAA'enty or tliirty 

Bailcunds-he c<»uld haA^e suppressed this feeling, I think, 

in its outset. The infantry regiment has hitherto behaA’ed 
in the most exemplary manner. 


I have, &c. 

H. D. Aubot, 

Cajitoin, Commaiiding \st Cavalri/.” 

In re])ly to this report of the 1,5th Avhich Avas acknoAv- 
ledged by the Resident on the 19th, the latter informed 
Captain Abbott that there should not be any compromise 
with the ring-leaders and that since European troops had 
arrived in Aurangabad he w'as to select men responsible for 
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the disaffection, try them by court-martial, and see the sen¬ 
tence carried into execution. 

Soon disaffection became apparent also in the 2nd In¬ 
fantry. There were about 200 soldiers in the 2nd Infantry 
Avho belonged to Oudb and whose attitude caused great anxie¬ 
ties to the Kuropean officers. Although anxious ft)r tlieir 
safety and that of their families, these European officers 
kept up an outward calm and attended as usual to their duties 
in their respective regiments. The incident that followed is 
described below^:— 

“ But it was not the Cavalry alone which afforded grave 
cause for fears. The distant country of Oudh had contri¬ 
buted 2;>0 men to the ranks of the 2nd Infantry, and these 
canse<l nuieli anxiety to the European Officers, who, includ¬ 
ing two or three sergeants, hardly numbered a dozen. Ru¬ 
mours, exaggerated by fears and suspicions, began to reach 
tlic ears of the officers. A conspiracy to massacre tlieni all 

-a j)lot to burn their houses over their heads, with the 

ladies and children in them-an open attack on the can¬ 

tonment followed by general pillage—and a hundred other 
rnmours like these were rife in the air. But whatever fears 

the officers may have entertained of their own safety- 

whatever may have been their anxieties Avith res])ect to the 

fate of their helpless Avives and innocent children-they 

ke))t up an outward ap[)carance of confidence in the troops, 
and, not to awaken any suspicions, they attended, as usual, 
at the lines of their resj)ective regiments. One evening they 
learned that the Infantry lines had sinister Adsitoi*s in the 
persons of some troo])er.s from the Cavalry, Avho, being 
strangers to the place, AA^ere inquiring as to AAdiich of the 
bouses in the Cantonment AA'ere occupied by the English 
Officers. At midnight Captain Spied, commanding the In¬ 
fantry, had a secret vdsitor in the person of trcK)j)cr Burhan 
Bux, of the 8rd Cavalry, Avho chanced to be then at the 
station, and Avho Avas much attaclied to the Captain and his 
Avife. Burhan Bux informed the Captain that the Cavalry 
Avere arming, and Avould in all probability attack the canton¬ 
ment at day break. On this Mrs. Spied and the children, 
Avith one or tAvo other ladies, were put in a bullock cart, 
Avhich AA'as covere<l all over Avith white sheets, to impart to 
it the ax)pearance of a Mahmedan Zennana cart, and, escort¬ 
ed by the staunch and faithful Burhan Bux, they proceeded 

1. UiKtorical and Descriptive Sketch of H.II. the Nizamis Domimons by Syec^ 
IJossain BiJgrami and C. Willmott, Vol. II, pp. 335-338. 
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to Alimednagar, which they eventually reached in safety. 
Meanwhile the skies became tempestuous, and amid the 
deep groaning of the thunder, and the vivid flashes of the 
lightning, the rain came down in perfect torrents. The wind 
rose into a gale, whistling through the tree-tops aiui liow- 
ling about tlie liouses. A furious wind blew down the hug<; 
grceii flag hoisted by tlie men of the cavalry at their ba/ar. 
The raging of the storm and the blowing down of the flag 
were taken as signs of the divine displeasure against tliein, 
and a cliill feeling of superstitious dread crept over the 
Ca\alry people. It is generally believed that it was this 
war of the elements that prevented the expected rising of 
the cavalry. 1 am not in a position to state whether tliere 
exists any foundation for this belief. But the culminating 
jK>int of the crisis was soon reached. The day after the 
storm the oilicers received information (whieh turned out 
incorrect, as tl>e sequence will .show) that a number of bad 
characters from the city, taking advantage of the ill-feel¬ 
ing among the troops, intended attacking the cantonment 
with a vie^v’ to plunder. Precautionary' measures were at 
once ado})ted, and two comiJanies of the Infantry having 
been hastily as.sem!)led, were ordered to hold the bridge 
which spans the river Kaum, and se])arates the cantonment 
from the spot where the cavalry were then encamped. And 
here 1 must ex])lain that the European f)flicers of the caA alry 
lived not in their lines, but occupied bungalows in the can¬ 
tonment. Haunted as they were by suspicions and fears, 
and knowing that they were mistrusted by their own officers 
the men of the Cavalry became at once impressed with the 
idea that the Infantry was about to attack them. In the 
Cavalry lines biistle and confusion reigned supreme. The 
shrill clarion blast of the trumpet wafted its notes of alarm 
in the still night air, startling from the slumber into which 
he had just fallen the terrified trooper, who, springing out 
of his bed in a half-drowsy state, and believing that the lines 
would be immediately attacked, hastily i)repared for action. 
Horses were forthwith saddled, and mounting in hot haste, 
the Cavalry turned out, without order of any kind, throw- 
i?ig out pickets in the.direction of the C'antonnient. And 
although there were extenuating circumstances for the hasty 
action taken by the Cavalry, which when explained, would 
go a great way in mitigation of their offence, yet to all ap¬ 
pearances and purposes, there they stood in open arms 
against their Government mutineers. 


5 
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Since the apjjearance of the very first symptoms of dis¬ 
affection in the cantonment, the services of the ‘ express ’ 
had been repeatedly brought into requisition, and the authori¬ 
ties at Haidarahad had been apprised of the course of events. 
Thei*eupon orders were at once issued for a column of troops 
to move from Poona to Aurangabad. 

Hut Avhile these forces were on their way affairs at Au¬ 
rangabad were wearing a serious aspect. The Artillery was 
suspected. Xo reliance could he placed on the Infantry. 
The Cavalry looked as if they wci’e threateniijg an attack. 
A mutiny was iiiuninent, w'hen rumours of the approaching 
Bombay troops reached the Cavalry. ” 

Captain Abbott had already made a request for assistance 
fnun Ahmednagar and Poona i»n the 14th June 18o7, hut 
on seeing the situation taking a turn for the better he had 
eounlernianded the request the next morning. But the .Resi¬ 
dent had already informed the Britisli Cxovernment by tcle- 
gi’am to march the movable column on Aurangabad to sup¬ 
press the mutiny. On the 17th June 1857 disaffection in 
the infantry had also become apparent. An infantry sentry 
had told the cavalry trooper that ‘ a }>ortion of the Regiment 
were with them, and how was it they had done nothing.’ 
Captain Sinclair had also learnt that there were disaffected 
elements in his company of Artillciy. He had come to 
know that the leaders had determined not to load their guns 
if they were required to act against the cavalry. 

Cai)tain Abbott visited the cori)S on the 17th and inform¬ 
ed them that General W(K)dhurn’s force was expected and 
asked them to remain quiet. On the 18th on receipt of a 
despatch from Brigadier Hill, Commanding the HyderahafI 
Contingent, directing him to relieve the Troop of the 3rd 
Cavalry on duty with the Assistant Commissioner at Bul- 
dhana, Captain Abbott ordered the 3rd Troop to proceed to 
Buldhana which it did on the morning of the 19th. 

Meanwhile the tr()o])s from Ahmednagar were marching 
to Aurangabad, under Major General Woodbum. They 
consisted of three troops, 14th Light Dragoons under 
Captain Gall, one Battery, European Artillery, under 
Captain Woolcombe and the 25th Bombay Native Infantry 
under Colonel Follett. These forces arrived at Aurangabad 
on the morning of 23rd June 1857, and after arrangements 
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having been made for the protection of the Cantonment, pro¬ 
ceeded to the 1st Cavalry camp. Captain Abbott reported 
at the time as follows^:— 

“ I preceded the general to tlie camp, and ordered the 
men to fall in at foot-parade; they did so: and 1 first callerl 
on the 1st troop rissaklars tf» read out the names of the men 
who were most to blame, and most implicated in this inutin.v. 
Jemadar Abdul Bazan Khan began to read out the names, 
and he commenced with that of .Jemadar Anieer-Khan. 
While reading out the names, Ameer Khan became ver\' 
violent, and said this was very improper, that it w'as all false 
and untrue, and called on the men to prime and load. While 
doing so, a number of the men ran oft* the ])arade, and pro¬ 
ceeded to saddle their horses. Kvery endeavour n'as matle 
to stop the men, and induce them to remain and hear what 
was to be said to Ihern. With great didicully, a large por¬ 
tion of the men were separated and ordered to fall back in 
rear of the force. The rest dispersed among the lines, re¬ 
fusing to return, though fre<|uently called upon to do so. 
They mounted their horses; upon which Ceneral W'ood- 
burn ordered the guns to oj)en ujxm them. They all then 
immediately fled, and w’ere pursued by the dragoons, but 1 
am afraid with .scarcely any effect. The whole of the bad men 
W’ere among them; only five men of the ‘2nd trooj) had re¬ 
mained. Ameer Khan has sought refuge in the city, but 
the Soobah refuses to allow our men to enter.” 

Further details may be gleaned from the following-:— 

A letter from Aurangabad of the ‘JSrd of .June, gives 
the following account of the affair de.scribed by Ca})tain 
Abbott:—• 

‘ This morning, at ten o’clock. General W'oodburn’s 
brigade came in, and having marched direct to the ground 
occupied by the mutinous cavalrj', the latter were ordered 
to give up their arms. All, .save one troop, gave up. Tf) 
this troop the general allow’ed six minutes’ time to consider; 
after which, seeing no inclination on their ])art to ol)ey, the 
artillery opened on them with canister, by wiiich a few were 
killed, and about a dozen or so more were cut down by the 
dragoons, Avhose horses being tired could not keep up with 
the runaways; the remainder made their escape into the city 


1, A Hittory of the Indian Mutiny by OhaTles Ball, Vol. I, pp. 429-430. 

2. im., p. 480. 
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close by. Captain Mayne, witli a trooi>, or jiortion of one, 
of the 3rd cavalry, has just galloped into the city, and, if resis¬ 
tance is t)ffered, will cut up the rebels. The men of the 1st 
cavalry who were on guard have since been disarmed, and 
their places taken by the men of the 3rd. Tomorrow we 
expect to have a number of these wretches either hung or 
blown from the guns.’ ” 


The incident is tlescril)ed by Major Burton as follows*:— 

" Captain Abbott preceded (ieneral Woodburn and 
imlered the men to fall in at fool parade; they did so, and 
the Ressaidar of the 1st Troop was called on to read out tlie 
names of the men who were most to blame, an<] most impli¬ 
cated in the mutiny. The first name read out was that of 
Jemadar .tVmir Khan, who became very \'iolcnt and exclaimed 
‘ this is very improper, and it is all J'alse,’ calling on his 
meujo prime and load. A number of men tl»en ran off the 
parade and proceeded to saddle their horses. Every endea¬ 
vour was made to induce them to remain and hear what was 
to be said t<* tlicm, and with great difliculty a large portion 
of the men were separated and ordered to 1‘all back in rear 
of the Force. The rest dispersed among the lines, refusing 
to return altlunigh called upon repeatedly to <h> so. They 
mounted their horses and fled, whereupon (Jeneral AVoo(l- 
bui’ii ordered the guns If) f)j)en f)n them: they were i)ursued 
by the Dragoons, but only one man was killed. On the 
return of Captain Abbott, who had joined in the pursuit, 
the Ressaidar of the 1st Troop was again directed to read 
out the names of the remaining mutineers in his ti’f)oj}. These 
laid down their arms when ordered, and were placed under 
a guard. 

A Duffadar, Mir Fida Ali, fired a pistol at Captain 
Abbott, l)Ut missed him. The remaining Troops were dealt 
with in the same manner. Of the 2nd Troop, Ressaidar 
]VIuhammad Ha.shim, Jemadar Najib Khan and five men 
alf)ne remained. The Ressaidar was reported to have con- 
nixed at the mutinous meetings of his Troop, and it was 
said that Jemadar Chhedi Khan of the 3rd Troop had asked 
him to sanctif)n his taking a few picked men and attemiJting 
the lives of Captain Abbott and the other officers in Canton¬ 
ment. 

1. A History of the Hyderabad Contingent by Major R. G. Burton, 
pp. 172-173. 



The Rcssilclar and Jemadar and the few remaining men 
of the troop were disarmed and confined. The 5th Trooj) 
was also greatly disafl'ected, and a Jemadar and some of the 
men were arrested and confined. 

The number of men disarmed and placed in confineinenl 
on the morning of the 23rd was:— 

1 Ressaidar. 

3 Jamadars. 

9 Duffadars. 

76 Troopers. 

4 Triunpeters. 

In addition to these a Dufi'adar and 6 men were arrested al 
IMominabad hy the Troop left there to protect the station 
under conunand of Ressaidar Anwar Ali Beg, ^v’.lile .3 
troopers were apprehended by the Naib of Bir.” 

Mir Fida Ali, the Daffedar, who had fired a pistol at 
Captain Abbott was secured and hanged and a number of 
l)ersous were placed on trial. This is described in the follow¬ 
ing letter’:— 

“ When Captain Abbott directed the men of the cavalry 
to lay down their arms, a trooper stepped forward and snap¬ 
ped his pistol at the officer, but it fortur)ately missed fire. 
Tlie fellow was secured, and during the night a gallow was 
erected in front of the lines. On the following morning, 
General Woodburn’s force was paraded, and the prisoner 
was brought out, tried by drum-head court-martial, placed 
on a gun-carri.age the rope adjusted, and the limber moved 
away: in a few minutes from the first appearance of the pri¬ 
soner, all was over: Such of the cavalry as remained stamicli 
were then posted, while the native infantry and artillery 
marched past the gallows:—The execution was witnessed 
by a great number of people from the city and adjacent 
villages. From thirty to forty of the cavalrj' mutineers, a 
.subahdar of the 2nd infantry Hyderabad ct)ntingent, and 
some golundau/es, are now upon their trial, and the alacrity 
of General Woodburn’s movements has throAMi the native 
inhabitants into a panic. They look particularly crestfal¬ 
len and disappointed.” 


1, A Bistory of the Indian Mutiny by Charles Ball, Vol. I, p. 430. 
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The attack on the mutineers is described in another letter 
as follows^:— 

“ Another officer, describing the att'air, says- 

' The general could not order the guns to fire, as he feared to 
knock over the good men with the bad; but they did not get 
clear off after all, though mxich less execution was tione in 
consequence of the delay, than might otherwise have been 
the case. Two of our companies afterwards went all 
through the lines, and we fully expected a slight struggle 
there; but they were not game; and such as did not run away 
gave themselves up quickly. We took their staixdards. 
These mutineers are, without exception, the finest body oi' 
men I have seen in India—iuunense fellows, of sixteen oi’ 
seventeen stone each, and scarcely one of them under five 
feet ten inches.’ ” 


The trials of the persons continued for a few days as a 
result of which 21 persons xvere shot to death, ar>d 3 were 
blown away from guns. This is described in the following'^:— 

“We have already disposed of a goodly number of 
the ninety-four prisoners we look in the first liaul of the net. 
One has been hung, four shot, one blown from a gun a 
frightful sight indeed! his head ascended about tw'enty yards 
into the air, and his arms were tlirown about eight yards 
in either direction. 1 was astonished to see how coolly they 
received intelligence that they were to suffer death. The 
man who was blown aw^ay only said, that witnesses against 
him would have to answer for this in the next world and 
begged of them not to tie him to the guns, as he would not 
flinch at all. The fellow who was hung said, that having 
washed his hands of life he had washed away all his sins, 
and the stxoner he went to paradi.se the better. ‘ We have 
yet plenty of this work before us ’ (he arlded). 

Of the prisoners taken in this affair, two were blown from 
guns; seven shot by the dragoons; four cut down in the 
charge; several hung; between thirty and forty transported; 
one hundred disbanded and turned out of the station; and 
some fifty or sixty others flogged and otherwise pimished. ” 

1. A History of the Indian Mutiny by Charles Ball, Vol. I, pp. 490-432. 

2. Ihid„ pp. 480-481. 
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Attached to General Woodbum was a civilian oflScer who 
reported the whole affair on 28th June from his camp at 
Alunednagar^:— 

“ On the morning of Thursday week June 18th) 
the general sent for me, and said that the troojis were to 
march towards Aurangabad the next morning, in consequen¬ 
ce of a most urgent requisition from Captain Abbott; and 
he begged me to go out with his assistant Quartermaster- 
General that .same evening as far as Emanpore, and choose 
pitching-ground, and make arrangements for supi)lies, & c. 
Well, at 4 p.m. out we went, chose pitching-ground, dug 
trenches for watering cavalry horses, and sent for all the 
supplies available. The general had told us tliat he should 
march next morning at 3 a.in. and at half-past six we began 
to look out for the ‘ army At about ten, up came Captain 
INfayne of the Hyderabad contingent, lately commanding 

Aurangabad. He had come to escort IMrs. .aucl 

other ladies from Aiirangabad, where it was no longer safe 
for them to remain. They went on to Naggur, and we got 
an express from the general, saying that fresh orders had 
arrived and that the force was to march in the old direction 
to Malegaon. So "we went in sharp, and Mayne rode with 
us. We went at once to the general, and represented very 
strongly to him that, as he (INIayne) had been connected 
with the contingent for fourteen years, and had been for six 
years commantling the very cavalry regiment which had 
mutined, and again as he had only just left the scene of 
the row, he felt himself competent to give an opinion on the 
subject, and most strongly advised that we should march 
at once on the place, smash the mutineers, and strike a de¬ 
cisive blow. .. .the General sent for orders to headquarters, 
which arrived in two days, to the effect that he was to march 
insimiter on Aurangabad. I went on to Emanpore, in my 
district, and managed to get supplies, and the force came 
on in the morning about seven. A fine sight—14th dra¬ 
goons first, then the general and his staff, then 28th native 
infantry, and Captain Woolcombe’s battery last; the rear 
brought up by a pontoon train, some twenty elephants, and 
the baggage—extending some two miles in length. Wc 
came on to Jobra, and here my mission ended, as the troops 
were now out of my district, and indeed, out of the company’s 
territories altogether, so I went to the general for orders. 
Mayne had not arrived; and as no one present knew the 


I, 4 Hiitorff of the Indian Mutiny by Charles Ball, Vol. I, pp. 431-43^. 
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road to Aiirangaba<l except myself, the general asked me 
to go on with them, which I Avas glad to do, as there avci'C 
worst accounts (Vom Captain Abbott. During the day the 
general received another express from Abbott, which made 
him determine to get on at once by forced marches. We 
got into Aurangabad at 10 a.m., and Abbott and his officers 
came out to meet us. Mayne had joined us just before. It 
was fortunately a eool morning, or man and borse would 
never ha\e got through the Avork cut out for them. ^Vell, 
Abbott toUi us that things Avere in a most tinsatisfactory 
and critical state; that since the ladies bad left, the oflieers 
bad liAX'd barricaded in the mess-room, and that there Avas 
reason to fear n(»t oiilv the staunchness of the caA'abw, but 
of the infantry and arlillerv also. lie .said that we AA’cre 
quite unex|)ected, and that the best thing Avould be to march 
up to the cavalry intrencbmtnts at once and surpri.se them. 
The general consented t(» do so at last. We found .some 
good eam])ing-ground for the force on the Nuggur side of 
the cantonments, atid we marched on towards the mutineers’ 
lines (1st eaA'alry pickets.) 

Two guns and a .s(|uadron of the dragoons AA’crc left to 
guard the bridge, in case of a rising of the Nizam’s artillery 
or infantry; and Ave Avejit on up to the cavalry lines, wliicli 
we reached at twelve. A long line of white tents, with 
horses picketed in front, showed us where they A\ere; and 
the general galloped oAxr the ground to select a good posi¬ 
tion. All the officers Avere, of' course, Avitb their regiments; 
so that in the general’s staff Avere only his aide-de-camp 
(M.acdonald), Deputy Adjutant-general Coley, Mayne, 
.\hhott, and myself. The cavalry bugles were sounded, and 
men ordered to fall-in-on foot, except their mounted (natiAx) 
officers. Abbott then rode past them, and ordered the fcAv 
men Avho had remained faithful to fall out of the ranks, 
leaving the mutineers in a body in front of their lines. The 
guns of Wooleomhe’s battery were then ordered to he loaded 
AA'ith canister, and draAvn up Avithin thirty yards; at)d the 
general, with Abbott and the other four of us, rode up to 
the ranks. Abbott Avas then ordered to s]>eak to the men, 
and he did so, asking them the reason for disobeying orders 
and for mutinying; reminding them that government never 
dreamt of attempting to make them change their religion, 
and of the punishment AA’hich aAA'aited them. The mounted 
officer (a .Jemadar) who commanded tliis troop and who Avas 
one of the principal instigators of the affair, here broke out, 
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‘ It is not good; it is all false!’ Abbott drew his pistol, and 
would have shot hun as he stood (for speaking in rank is 
equivalent to open mutiny); but the general turned to him 
and said, ‘ Captain Abbott, I desire that you will not fire 
on your own men. So Abbott put up his pistol, and went 
on with his harangue. After another minute the jemadar 
broke out again. ‘ It is not true; it is all false. Brothers all, 
prime and fire!’ Upon this, with, a clash, out came all their 
pistols; and, had they fired, we six must have fallen, as we 
were not five yards from them. My pistol, a revolver, was 
iji my hand in a moment; and as I was next to the jemadar, 
I feel confident 1 could have shot him before he had time 
to raise his. But a panic seized them; and they bolted to¬ 
wards their lines, and we rode back behind the guns. Wool- 
combe had dismounted, and was pointing a gun at them 
himself; the portfire was lighted, and one word only was 
wanted to blow everj?^ soul of them to the four winds, and thus 
strike a decisive and terrible blow, which would never have 
been forgottei\; but the word was not given. The general al¬ 
lowed them to get to their brose; and then, as lliey stood in a 
group mounting, some 260 yards off, Woolcombe ran to an¬ 
other gun, armed and pointed it, and, losing his patience at not 
being ordered to fire, sung out, ‘May I fire. Sir?’ If any ans¬ 
wer was returned, certainly no order was given; and the ras¬ 
cals got to their horses, and were up and on them, and away 
in a moment. Then came the order to fire. Just as.they 
were getting under c(wer of some buildings some tewenty- 
nine shots were fired at them, but without effeet, only kill¬ 
ing some few horses and a poor Ghorwalla. The dragoons 
were then ordered to charge on the mutineers, who had by this 
time cleared their lines, and were drawn up in a line on a 
plain to our right, out of shot of the guns. Forward went the 
14th at a gallop; and the men of the 1st waited in line till 
the 14th were tolerably near tbem, and then broke up, and 
each man turned his horse’s head and dispersed in every 
possible different direction. The dragoons caught and cut 
down some half-dozen, and the rest got away. Abbott join¬ 
ed the charge; and, his hor.se being fresh, be managed to get 
up with one of the mutinous officers, who, seeing no chance 
of esca])e, put his sword l)etween his teeth, dropped his reins, 
and held up his hands in token of submission, and as a sign 
for quarter. Abbott lowered his sword, and the brute, as 
he passed him, drew his pistol, and fired straight at his 
face. A motion of the horse saved him; and he drew his 
pistol and fired two shots at the ruffian, but missed him. 

6 
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He was caught later in the day, and hung next morning 
before all the troops. After the charge, the rest of the native 
cavalry were brought out, and those suspected were disarm¬ 
ed and placed in confinement, to await their trial by driun- 
head court-martial. Towards the evening, nearly seventy 
of those who had escaped were taken or given up; and this 
reduced the number of those who had actually got away 
to about fifty-five. The Jemadar who liad first drawn his 
pistol was missing altogether, and no tidings could be got 
of him, though the general was most anxious to secure him. 
Ha<l the guns opened upon the rascals directly they drewv' 
their fire-arms, not one could have escaped; and a blow 
direct and decisive would have been struck, and the mutiny 
in all probability quelled in these parts, at all events. All 
were disappointed at the result, and particularly as the 
general had them so entirely at his mercy. ” 


A similar incident which occurred in Aurangabad is given 
l)elow:— 

When men from the cavalry were disbatided under the 
check of General Woodburn’s forces, a number of them 
were taken prisoners from their houses in Aurangabad. 
Their leader Amir Khan went into hiding. A reward of 
Rs. 2,000 was declared for his arrest and similarly a reward 
of Rs. 500 was announced for the arrest of Wahid Khan. 
The names of some of the arrested soldiers of the cavalry 
are as follows:— 


“1. Modi Khan. 

2. Jan Baz Khan. 

.S. Shaik Rahim. 

4. Mohamed Mir Khan 

No. I. 

5. Mohamed Mir Khan 

No. II. 

6. Shaik Fateh Mohamed. 

7. Mc)hamed Raza. 

8. Dilawar Khan. 

9. Shaik Hussain. 


10. Mir/,a Azeem Beg. 

11. Hussain Khan. 

12. Shaik Malik. 

13. Ahmed Khan. 

14. IVTir Mazar Ali. 

15. Noor Khan. 

16. Mir Imam Ali. 

17. Mir Badar Ali. 

18. Kasim Ali Khan. 

19. Faiz Mohamed Khan. 

20. Abdulla Khan. 


Thus ended the outbreak at Aurangabad. It will be 
observed that besides those who died in the actual disturbance, 
a number of persons were tried and sentenced to death. 

1. From file No. 82 of July 1857 preserved in the Central Records Office, 
Hyderabad. 




From records it is apparent that at least one person namely 
ISIeer Fida Ali was hanged, 21 shot dead and 3 were blown 
from cannons. A number of people were also flogged and 
turned out of the army. The outbreak at Aurangabad is 
thus the first serious incident which occurred in the State 
of Hyderabad in 18.57 within a few weeks of the outbreak 
at Meerut in Northern India. 



Chaptek IV 

THE ATTACK ON THE RESIDENCV 

While Greixeral Woodburn’s forces arrived in Aurang- 
ai»ad on the 23rd of June 1857 the detachment ct)nunande<l by 
Capt. Gall marched to Buldhana the next evening. It was 
cc»mposed of “ one squadron, 14th Light Hra^)ons, two 
guns, of the 4th Light Field Battery, the Bombay Artillery, 
two Hank companies of the 2.5th Bombay Native Infantry, 
two guns of the 4th Company Artillery of the Hyderabad 
Contingent under I^ieutenant Sinclair and one Company 
2nd Infantry of the Hyderabad Contingent under Lieuten¬ 
ant Lennox.” The Third troop, which was disaffected, had 
already been sent to Buldhana to relieve the troops of the 
cavalry which was on duty with the Assistant Commandant 
there. The disaffection in the Third troop persisted at 
Buldhana and it was to coerce it that the detachment under 
Major Gall was sent to that place. On hearirig of the ap¬ 
proach of this detachment, the Risaldar, 2 Jcmadarit, 3 Dafc- 
(Utrs, 7 tr<K)j)ers and 2 trumpeters deserted the camp at Bul¬ 
dhana and moved towards Hyderabad. Of the remaining 
1 Dafcdiir an<l 10 troopers were arrested and brought to 
Aurangabad. 

The following corresptmdence gives an account the 
disaffection and the subsequent desertion of the cam}) at 
Buldhana by the troo})ers*:— 

( 1 ) 

“ To 

(i. F. Edmonstone Esqr., 

Secretary to Gcivemment of India, 

Foreign Dejiartnient, 

Fort William. 

SlE, 

With reference to the accompanying copy of a lettef 
(1/189, dated 29th June 1857) and its enclosure from 
Mr. Bullock, Dy. Commissioner, North Berar, tvhich had 

1. The Hyderabad Residency Records, Vol. OS. 
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been forwarded for my information by the Commissioner, 
the Assigned Districts, I have considered it advisable to as¬ 
semble a detachment of the Hyderabad Contingent as detail¬ 
ed in the enclosed copy of a telegraphic message despatched 
this day to the Bombay Government. 

2. 1 have ordered the detachment to march on Edalabad 
and take position on the best available ground in that neigh¬ 
bourhood, which is on the frontier of Malwa, but if possible 
to remain within the boundary of the Assigned Districts. 

3. I do not anticipate any disturbance in North Berar, 
but 1 consider this precautionary measure desirable, although 
1 have reduced the Troops at the different stations of the 
Hyderabad Contingent so far as is compatible with the safety 
of the several Treasuries. Still 1 have no fear of their being 
attacked by plunderers from the outside and if uniting were 
to occur among the Troops themselves we have no greater 
safety from a large body than a small one. 

4. In my opinion it is particularly desirable at the pre¬ 
sent moment to show to the people of the country that we 
have Troops available to march against any apprehended 
disturbers of the peace in the Deccan, and this at some in¬ 
convenience hiis been one inducement for me to assemble 
the present detachment near Edalabad. 


I have etc.. 

Residency, (Sd.) C. Davidson, 

mh July 1857. Resident:’ 


. ( 2 ) 

“ From 

T. H. Bullock Esqr., 

Dy. Commissioner, North Berar, 

To 

F. N. Malby Esqr., 

Commissioner, Hyderabad Assd. Teers, 

Bolarum. 

Dated Booldanali, 29th June 1857. 
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Siu, 

In continuation of iny report No. 188, dated the 
:i7th Instant, I have the honour to inform you that I received 
information that the Ressaldar and other officers and men 
of tlie 3rd Troop of the 1st Regiment of Cavalry, Hyderabad 
Contingent, proceeded to Khirgamm and crossed the Purnah 
at the plac*e evidently on the Road to Roorhanpur and Asseer- 
garh and as many of them belong to JMliovv I think it pro¬ 
bable that they are going in that direction. 

2. Yesterday morning at daybreak I sent our Express 
to the otHcer commanding at Asseergarh aiul also the Resi¬ 
dent at Indore, recpiesting them to intercept the party and 
capture them should they be discovered. 

3. A column of His jMaje.sty's and Hon’blc the Com¬ 
pany’s Troops under the eoinmand of Capt. (lall of the 14th 
Dragoons arrived yesterday at Booldhana and took charge of 
that portion of the 3rd Troop of the 1st Cavalry which re¬ 
mained at this station. One Duffadar and ten Troopers arc 
in confinement and the remaining two Duffadars and two 
Troopers have had their arms restored to them. 1 recalled 
the Detachment at Adjiniatah, consisting of one Duffadar 
and twehx* Troopers but out of this number eight deserted 
c/;- rotdc to this j)lace and the other four have placed them¬ 
selves under the orders of Capt. Gall. 

4. I had sent an orderly with a letter to recall the 
detachment at Peepulgamm Kalee. The fugitives from this 
(place) overtook this man and, on pretence that I had sent 
them to caj)turc some dacoits and (that they) were going in 
the direction of Peepulganmi Kalee, they got possession of 
the letter and sent him back. I sent another by Exi)ress to 
avoid detaining Captain Gall but I am afraid it will turn out 
that most of them will have been seduced from their post and 
that they will have gone off with Gnolam Raoolkhan Russai* 
don. 

5. I have the honour to enclose copy of a letter I have 
this day addressed to Capt. Gall of the 14th Dragoons Com¬ 
manding the Troops at this place. 

I have etc., 

Booldhana, (Sd.) T. H. Bullock, 

29th June 1857. Dy. Commissioner, N. B“ 
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( 8 ) 

“To 

Captain CJall, 

H. M. 14th Dragoons, 

Connnandant l^ight Field Force, 

Booldhana. 

Sir, 

The orderly who was entrusted with a letter to recall the 
Detachment of the 11th Regiment of Cavalry of the Hyder¬ 
abad Contingent stationed at Peepulgamm Kalee having 
been intercepted by the Rassaiklar and Troojjers who were 
fugitive from this jilace on the night of the 2(ilh inst., 1 am 
afraid it will be necessarj' to detain your column here until 
the result of a second message is known. Although I feel 
nearly certain that the greater part of that Detachment con¬ 
sisting of a Daffadar and 13 Troopers will ,ioin the other 
deserters and abscond, I sent an Express very early yester¬ 
day morning to the Tahsildar of Jalgaon which is the nearest 
civil Thana to Peepulgamm Kalee to ascertain where the 
Detachment is and to deliver (to it) an order to return. 
Should it be at its post, we may expect a I’eply by this even¬ 
ing or tomorrow morning. 

2. Should the fall of Delhi be delayed with reference 
to the unsettled state of the country and the remote situation 
of Booldhana and the temptation held out of a large Trea¬ 
sury, 1 should beg to recommend that all the families of 
Europeans and Indo-Britains in this Station should be allow'- 
ed to accompany your column to the nearest place of safety, 
and I should be obliged to you to let me know whether under 
present circumstances you think you could give them pro¬ 
tection say to Jalna or Aurangabad, provided your services 
should not be emergently required in any other direction. 

3. Although the immediate object of your march to 
this place had been partly anticipated and partly rendered 
ineffectual by the flight of miitinuous men of the 3rd Trooj) 
of the 1st Cavalry Hyderabad Contingent, yet I am of 
opinion that the temporary presence of an European force 
at this place will have had a very useful effect upon the tur¬ 
bulent classes in North Berar as it will show that we are 
within the reach of Military (aid) and if it should fortunate¬ 
ly happen that Major-Greneral Woodbum’s force could be 
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spared to fix its Headquarters somewhere in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Aurangabad it would afford protection to a large 
extent of (the) frontier country, where there is not at present 
a single European soldier. Jalna as Headquarters would 
secure Aurangabad, IMoininabad, Hingoli, Booldhana and 
even Elichpur would feel the influence of this force. 

4. Therefore at least 20,000 armed men, Mussalmans 
principally, are ready for any cut-tliroat service in North 
lierar aiul although I do not hear of any overt acts on their 
part, there are reports that they are secretly preparing their 
weapons and watching for adverse news and therefore what 
is safe and quiet today may be a moving mass of insurrection 
tomorrow. 

.5. With all this I am aware that the services of H.M.’s 
Troops may he much more urgently required elsewhere and 
in alluding therefore to the state of this comitry, 1 only do so 
as a (|uestit)ii of secondary consideration, if troops should he 
properly spared from more emergent duties elsewhere. 

6. 1 am desirous of sending a lac of rupees to Elichpur 

and it will be necessary to send a guard of regular sepoys. I 
do not know whether you could spare me a portion of this 
2nd Regiment Infantry H.S. I wrote to Capt. Abbott to let 
me have an additional party from that Regiment to be 
stationary but 1 think he has overlooked that circumstance 
or perhaps he means to send a separate party; I have asked 
for a Native officer and 24 Bayonets. 


I have etc., 

liooldhuna, (Sd.) T. H. But,ix)ck, 

29th June. Dy. Commr. North Berar. 

P.S. 

I have this moment received a Poona Extra giving in¬ 
formation that the Official Account of the fall of Delhi hatl 
been received at Poona and I hope this will have a very good 
effect on the country and prevent a chance of any distur¬ 
bance, should it prove to be authentic. - 


(Sd.) T. H. Bui4X)Ck," 
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On the 12th June 1857 the Plesident wote as follows 
to the Forei^i Department of the Government of India': ■ 

“To 

G. F. Edm<»nstone Esqr., 

Secretary to Government of India, 

Foreign Department, 

Fort William. 

Sir, 

I have the honour trt annex copy of a Telegraphic mes¬ 
sage which was despatched to you this day. 

‘ As for several days past more than usual excitement 
has taken place in the city of Hyderabad occasioned by 
authentic accounts detailing the causes of the revolt in the 
N«»rth-Wcst having reached the principal Sowcars and other 
])crsons in the city and as several people arc alleged to he 
preaching sedition and a rising against the Jlritish (xovern- 
nient, (tne (»f whom was apprehended in the very act last 
night. I have considered to reinforce the Resi<lency Escort 
by six guns and a squadron of cavalry. I still do not api)re- 
hend that any acts personally hostile to Europeans will take 
place nor any disturbance beyond perhaps a common street 
row will occur ai\tl I hope that when the mob find that we 
are jirepared they will remain quiet. The nobles and the 
influential classes at Hyderabad still continue staunch and 
faithful. It is only from among the lowest of the populace 
tliat any tumult is to be dreaded.’ 

Hffdcrahad Rc.ddefu\i/. I have etc., 

V 2 th June 1857. (Sd.) C. Davidson, 

Resident.” 

That disaffection was ranqiant in the troops at Secun¬ 
derabad is apparent irtan letters discovered in the Central 
Records Office, Hyderabad. Through letter No. 720, dated 
July 2, 1857, the Resident Avrote to the Minister that eleven 
persons had been arrested from the Secunderabad Canton¬ 
ment and that they were being sent to the Minister for tlie 

I. The Hyderabad Residency Records, Vol. 93. 
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purpt)se of investigation. Their statements have also been 
traced'. The following names figure in the docmnents:— 

(1) Shivcharan, (2) Madhav Dass, (3) Anoop Singh, 
(4) Kishandas, (5) Lai Khan and (6) Khader Khan. The 
Minister replied that they were being handed over to the 
Criminal C()urt for investigation. It was discovered that 
they were discharged soldiers from the arm^^ 

The disturbed state of the country is apparent from the 
following letter of 20th June 18.57. The Resident iidormed 
through letter No. 0,50 that information had been received 
by him of a gathering of Rohillas and Arabs at Jatprole 
(IMahboobnagar district), who were moving towards the 
river Krishna. The whole of the Deccan was thus in a state 
of fermejit during the months of May and .Tune. 

The troops who deserted arrived under jamedar Cheeda 
Khan to Hyderabad. Their number was thirteen. A re¬ 
ward of Rs. 8,()0() had been offered for the arrest of Cheeda 
Khan for having taken a leading j)art in the disaflection in 
Aurangabad. As .soon as they arrived in Hyderabad they 
were arrested by the Minister Salar .Tung and sent to the 
Resident. This created a Avide commotion in the city. On 
the 17th of .Tuly 18.57 a very big congregatatn gathered at 
the Mecca iMosque and outside, and decided after inflam¬ 
matory speeches to send four ^Moulavis to the Ni/am to 
secure the release of these i>er.sons from the Residency. In 
the alternative they decided to attack the Residency. So 
great was the commotion and so imminent seemed the attack 
that all prei)arations were made at the Residency to meet the 
danger. The troops of the Residency had already been re¬ 
inforced and consisted on the 16th of .Tuly 1857 of ;— 

Three guns and two mortars, with detail of artillery 
of the Hyderabad Contingent. 

One troop Hyderabad Contingent Cavalry. 

Twenty-five trooj)er.s, Madras Light CaA'^alry, 

Tavo hundred iSladras Native Infantry. 

Hearing of this congregation in Mecca Masjid, Salar 
Jimg sent Arab guards to disperse them and infonned the 
Resident that the congregation had been dispersed without 
any commotion. In the evening, however, a hurried com¬ 
munication from Salar Jung was received to the effect that 
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about 500 Rohillas had broken loose from the City and led 
by Maulvi Alauddin and the Rohilla leader Turabax 
Khan were heading towards the Residency. On receipt of 
the news disposal of the troops was quickly made and all 
arrangements were perfected to repel the attack. The lay¬ 
out of the Residency gates as it was in 1857 is described 
below^:— 

“ There is no opening »»r gateway for a good i)arl of 
the southenj or city side of the Residency grounds, as it 
overhangs the bed of the IMoosee, and that chiefly towards 
the end close to Oliphant’s bridge; but at the end near the 
bazzar now being built on the way to the new ln‘idge, there 
is a sort of lane between the Residency wall and the wall of 
the garden of Dilsook, —at this end thei’c is a gateway with 
a native guaixl. Then along the Western wall there was a 
gate where a iMartelk) tower has been erected Avithin the last 
three years; another gate a little higher up lea<ling into the 
I'oollee Bowree—a lank frequented for Avater by j)et>ple in 
the vicinage during the hot months—and a third gate which 
l(*oks (low'll the road to Secunderabad; but all these gales 
run along the thoroughfare used by the people from the city.” 

The attack was repelled Avithin a short time as detailed 
beloAV^: - - 


“ At a quaider to six in the evening a messenger was 
hurriedly despatched by Salar Jung to Colonel l)avids(.n, 
Avith a A'erbal communication that five hundred Rohillas had 
broke loose from the city, headed by JMoolvee Alla-ood-Deen 
and the notorious Rohilla leader, Torabass Khan, folloAA'ed 
by an immense mob of insurgents, Avith a request that the 
Resident Avould defend himself till the Minister had assem¬ 
bled the Nizam’s troops. The insurgents soon Avaved to and 
fro; the Western thoroughfare and the road leading toAvards 
Secunderabad seemed an ocean of human faces, exhibiting 
ferocity in its AA'orst forms. Every gate of the Residency 
groun(is had been closed, and even' means of access bristled 
Avith bayonets. The Resident at once took the attitude of 
defiance—he scorned that of mere defence—Avith men whom 
he never trusted and he did not noAV fear to meet. The Rohil¬ 
las proceeded to occupy the two large upper-storied houses 
Avith terraced roofs, belonging to tAvo Soucars by name Ubbu 
Saheeb and Jey Gopall Dass, facing the Avestern AA'all of 

1. Th« Kimm by H. G. Briggs, Vol. II, p. 78. 

2. im., pp. 80-61. 





the llesideiicy, and just across the thoroughfare of which 
mention has been made, tliinking by this means to command 
entrance into the gromids: the garden of Dilsook was also 
occupied in force by the insurgents. They made the gate- 
Aray opening upon the Poollee UovA’ree one of the i>oints of 
attack, and almost tore off its hinges the gateway a little 
below; but their great card aiijjarently Avas to be played 
from the soucars’ lujuses. The firing directed fj’orn tb«>se 
houses inmiediately they AA’cre entered AA-as very heavy I'oj* 
about tAventy minutes, till it became dust. Captain Hohiies’s 
guns then eouuncnced playing, and the Kuroi)ean ofheers 
Avere fully alive to cheek any attempt of treachery on the 
part of tlieir oAvn pe<.)ple. Dropping-shots AA'cre iioaa' con¬ 
tinued b}’ the insurgents throughout the night, until four 
O’clock in the morning, Avhen a A’olley was fired, it is supposed, 
Avhile the insurgents AA'ere CA’acuating the houses Avith the eon- 
niA'ance of the Arabs sent by the Minister kt prevent their 
escape into the city; for they du^ a hole in that direction, 
and there is little doubt that before daybreak they AAcre 
safely lodged in their hiding places iiv that very city. Thirty- 
tAs'o men Averc killed and Avounded by the fire of the Madras 
Horse Artillery guns. The rabble continued hovering about 
the Residency all the night long; they had been eonudetely 
dispersed by daylight on the 18th July.” 

The folloAviug series ol' telegrapliic and expi’css dispatches 
from the Resident to the Supreme Government gives im¬ 
portant facts about this attack on the Residency:— 

( 1 ) 

“ To 

G. F. Kdmonstone Esqr., 

Secretary to Government of India, 

Foreign Department, 

Fort William. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to forward by Express a Telegraphic 
message AAhich has just reached me from Bombaj'. 

I have etc., 
(Sd.) F. Davidson, 
Resident. 

P. S. The Residency was attacked this afternoon. The 
attack repelled by the troops of Escort under the command 



ol‘ Major Briggs, my Military Secretary. We have since 
beeh reinforced by a % Troop of Artillery, a squadron of 
cavalry and 100 Europeans. All is safe for the night. 

I will report full by Express tomorrow. 


Hyderabad Residency. ' I have etc., 

Vnh Jtdy 1857. (Sd.) C. Daa'idsox. 

Resident”' 


( 2 ) 


“liy JtSiVpress 
To 

G. F. Ednionstoue, Esqr., 

Secretary b) Government of India, 

Foreign Department, 

I’ort William. 

Sir, 

1 have the honour to report foi* the information of the 
Right Honourable the Governor-General in Council that 
the Hyderabad Residency was attacked by a band (»f Rohil- 
las and Arabs under Jamadar Toora Baz Khan at 4 o’clock 
yesterday evening. 

2. I shall hereafter fully report on the subject. In the 
meantime and without any delay I beg you will make known 
to His Lordship in Coimcil that the insurgents were di.s- 
persed on the Madras Horse Artillery guns opening on them 
while breaking down one of the Residency Garden gates. 

3. The Minister only gave me intelligence a quarter of 
an hour previous to the attack, although I had in the morning 
communicated to him that some serious outbreak was pre 
paring which he refused credence to and indeed I had the 
force under arms for a couple of hours in the middle of the 
day in order to meet anything of the kind. 
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4. The troops as per margin were just seven minutes 

in turning out ready for action. I 
had on reinforcing my Escort as re¬ 
ported in my dispatch of 13th June, 
No. 35 placed the defence of the 
Residency under the charge of 
Major Briggs, my Military Secret¬ 
ary, and well indeed has he per¬ 
formed his part. B}' personal ins¬ 
pection and inquiry 1 ascertained 
that every precautionary measure 
that military skill and forethought 
could dictate Avas pre-arranged 

from the above date and the insurgents found as if by magic 
that all the modes of ingi’ess to the Residency Avere bristling 
Avith common and armed men. 

5. The Police arrangements of the large Residency 
Bazar Avere under (perfect) control when 1 state that not 
one case of outrage or atrocity Avas comn\iited in a bazar 
numbering 20,000 inhabitants during the Avhole outbreak. 
(TOA'ernment, I think, Avill allow that the Police deserve tlie 
highest praise. To Capt. Thornhill 1 am also indebted 
for the early intelligence in the morning which enabled me 
to conununicate Avith the minister. 1 should be doing these 
tAA^o officers a great injustice did I not bring their merits 
on this occasion to the notice of the Cxovernor-(»eneral as 
having deserved Avell of the Government. 

6. To Brevet Captain Hohnes Commanding three giuis 
of Madras Horse Artillery and Capt. Bradley Commanding 
Infantry and part of my escort I feel highly indebted. The 
former opened fire Avith his guns at a most critical period and 
preserved the Residency Ilouse itself from being attacked. 
When an opportunity offers of advancing the interests of 
these two able officers I shall take the liberty of bringing their 
claims to the notice of His Lordship in Council. 

7. Nothing could have been calmer and more deter¬ 
mined than the bearing and manner of the whole of the 
troops occupying the Residency defence. I visited their 
posts frequently myself. They certainly were too few in 
ntimbers for a prolonged defence of so large a place but it 
was evident their courage never failed them although the 
rumours Avere that the whole armed populace of Hyderabad 


1/2 F Troop Horse Artil¬ 
lery under Brevet Capt. 
Holmes. Two guns of 
the Hyderabad Cfuitingeni 
under Capt. Scott. 

1 Troop of 2nd Hegi- 
ment Irregular Cavalry. 
My usual Cavalry anil 
Infantry Escort, consist¬ 
ing of 1 Jaiuadar, 1 
llavaldar and 2.5 Hank and 
File. 7 Madras Cavalry 
and 200 Infantry, 24<th 
M N 1 under Capt. 
Bradley. 
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had risen to attack them. Capt, Scott of the Madras Artil¬ 
lery who was on a visit at the Residency volunteered his ser¬ 
vices and I was only too glad to jdace the two Artillery guns 
of the Hyderabad Contingent under his command during 
this period of imminent peril. 

8. About 8 O’clock the remaining guns of the F. Troops 
JSladras Horse Artillery, a couple squadrons of the 7th Mad- 
j’as Cavalry and 100 Europeans were sent under command 
of Maj. Brice of tli.e Madras Horse Artillery to my assistance 
by Brigadier Coffin commanding the Hyderabad Subsidiary 
force and with this reinforcement I felt we could hold our 
own against all comers till morning. I had telegraphed to 
Brigadier Coffin for a similar force previous to their arrival 
but as there was so little difference between my requirement 
and what he sent I permitted his arrangements to hold good. 

9. Majors Briggs and Brice throughout the night were 
on the alert and the latter shoAved as he always does how 
zealous an officer he is. 

10. Everything noAv is again {|uiel. My daughter invi¬ 
ted all the ladies of Chadder Gliat to take refuge at the Resi¬ 
dency which they did and whatever their real feelings their 
courage appeared as high as that of any man present. 

(Sd.) A. C. Davidson, 
Resident”^ 

Hyderabad Residency, 18th July 1857. 

(3) 

“Telegraphic message dated 20th July, 1857 
To 

The Chief Secretary to Government, 

Fort St. George. 

The IMinister has begged of me to have the subsidiary 
P’orce reinforced by another European Regiment previous 
to the Muharram. I am aware of almost the impossibility 
of European Troops being spared, but if a Aving of the Euro¬ 
pean Regiment could be at once sent to Masulipatam by 
steamer and every arrangement for its immediate march 
here was made it Avould arrh'e in time and probably preA»ent 
a revolt here and consequent upon it a general rising in 
Southern India. The Minister eAudently doubts the trust¬ 
worthiness of his oAvn troops, and from the information 1 
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l.ave received since the attack on the Residency on the 17th 
instant, I am led to supi)ose that a rising in mass of the whole 
Mnhammedan population against the British Government 
Avas intended. 

C. Davidson.”* 


(4) 

“To 

F. Edmonstone, Esqr., 

Secretary to Govt, of India, 

]<'oreign Department. 

Fort William. 

Sir, 

I have the honour in continuation of my despatch No. .59 
ol the 18th inst. to j-eport that Rohilla .Tamadar ‘Toore Baz 
Khan’ the leader in the attack on the Residency on the 17th 
inst. was taken prisoner at jMogulgidda after being Avounded 
and is noAv in the custody of the Minister in the city. His 
Avounds are supiioscd to be mortal and that he cannot li\"e 
many days. 

2. At the request of the Minister 1 directed my assistants 
Capt. 'nioruhill and Campbell to attend yesterday evening at 
his Kutchery to take doAvn Toore Bax Khan’s depositions, 
but lie eA'idently aa ouIcI tell nothing or say AvhoeA'er the insti¬ 
gators of the outbreak and Avhat he <lid state AA-as evidently 
false. I ncAW expected that aa-c .shmild get anything out of 
him, indeed that he Avould be brought in here alive, as liis con¬ 
fession if giA'en AA'ould 1 am sure implicate many of the inha¬ 
bitants of the city and several people Avho are in places of 
trust under our own Government. 

3. The Moulavi Alla-ud-Din has not yet been appre- 
lieiuled although knoAvn to be in the city, Avhich looks bad and 
that it is an object Avith certain parties to keep him concealed 
—he is so said to liaA^e a paper in his possession Avith 300 seals 
altacljcd of those individuals implicated agreeing to join in 
the insurrection,—this may be a mere assertion. Still it is 
not impr«>bable. i\l] my efforts as yet to get hold of this 
(If'cument have failed. 

4. The Minister is completely puzzled. His intelligence 
is evidently not so good as my oAA-n and he acknowledges he 
is completely at fault and does not know who he can trust. 

The Hyderabad Residency Records, Vol. 93. 
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5. Common rumour has it, that the movement was ar¬ 
ranged by Shams-ool-Omrah’s youngest son ‘ Iktidar-ool- 
]Mulk’ with a view to oust Salar Jung from the Ministry. His 
plan was that the party who left the city should surround, 
not attack, the Residency, when they were to be joined by 
all the Pathans of different descriptions who occupy a quar¬ 
ter of their own in the Residency Bazars at the back of the 
Residency and intimidate me into the release of the Bul- 
dhana prisoners after which they were to remain disobedient 
to all commands from Salar Jung till Iktidar-ool-Mulk 
slepi)ed and directed them to return to the city. Such an 
idea was childish in the extreme with reference to the present 
tem])er of the whole of the lower classes and the impression 
generally of the poimlation that our rule is at an end. The 
simple damah would have very soon turned into a general 
massacre and insurrection had it not been met with energj' 
and deterinination. In short it was easy to raise the storm 
hut to allay and control it would have been a \'ery different 
matter. 

6. Neither the IN'linister nor the Noblemen of the 
Nizam’s durbar can at the present moment control their fol¬ 
lowers and the only way is to meet force by force. I should 
have no hesitation in meeting the whole armed population of 
Hyderabad w'ith every armed retainer and follower the 
nobles could bring into the field •with the present Subsidiary 
Force, were we certain of the native troops, but we must not 
close our eyes to the fact that they have been tampered with 
and although the Madras Army has as yet remained faithful 
there is no knowing what might happen in case of continued 
Reveisco-Counsccta with this subject. I am informed a cer¬ 
tain INIoulavi warned Syed Ahmed still has meetings with the 
sepoys at a mosque between the city and Secunderabad and 
that the party who attacked us were assured by him that they 
would he joined by the Native Horse Artillery and had noth¬ 
ing to fear on their part. 

7. I trust that the Government will not understand 
from the above remarks that I feel any despondency but it is 
absolutely necessary to be very cautious in the measures we 
pursue at present as the widely extended revolt elsewhere 
has led to a general impression in the native mind that our 
rule in India is nearly at an end and I fear this idea extends 
all through the Native Army. 

8. The Arabs cannot be relied on and will evidently only 
be on our side as long as we are successful. That they could 

8 
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have prevented the escape of Toora Baz Khan is quite clear 
to me. His Hi^fhness states in his note that they returned 
to the city at 3 O’clock in the morning. It was 11 at night 
they were directed by Major Briggs to surround the two 
Houses where the insurgents were posted. The distance be¬ 
tween the city and the Kesidency is not two miles. Indeed 
it was evident to me throughout that they were desirous all 
the insurgents should escape. 

9. The Minister, it will be obsen'ed, is not apprehensive 
that anything further will take place until the 5luharram 
and has pressed the necessity of the Hyderabad Subsidiary 
Force being increased by reinft)rceinents of Kun)j)ean 
Troops. I shall not fail even till that time to be on the watch 
as there is a sullen and sulky appearance among all the 
Muhammedan j)opulation at present although they are evi¬ 
dently awed by what has occurretl. I have telegraphed to 
the wing of the 12th Lancers from Poonah and Kuropean 
Troops from ISladras. In reply the Bombay Government 
has directed the march of the liancers on ilyderabad and 
the IVIadras Government a mo\ able column from Bangalore. 
I consider it of the most paramoutit imj)ortance with refe¬ 
rence to the continuance of peace in Southern India that we 
should hold our own at Hyderabad. 

10. The Nizam has behaved well on the present occasion 
and is very angry Avith his INIinister at haA'ing been deceiA'ed 
for he had no intelligence. I have no reason to suppose that 
Shams-ool-Omrah lent himself in any AA’ay or Avas aAA’arc of 
the outbreak. Salar Jung is t)f ccnirse staunch to us indeed. 
I attribute his unpopularity and his AA'ant of reliable intel¬ 
ligence to the knoAvledge by all parties that he is head and 
heart Avith us. 

11. There is no doubt in my mind that the people resid- 
iiig in the house called L^bbun Sahib’s and the SoAvear Jye 
Gopal Doss AA’ere in collu.sion AA'ith the Bohilla party. They 
allege that fear induced them to admit them but the Sowcar 
had armed followers and had he sent for assistance and re¬ 
sisted Avith those men their forcible entrance into the premises 
Ave would have sent him help as in the case of Azim Ally 
Khan. I have under the circumstances directed the imme¬ 
diate demolition of both hou.ses and if anything direct and 
positive can eventually be proved against the Sow'car he 
shall suffer condign punishment, 



12. I have under the powers vested in me by your letter 
No. 2724, dated 27th June 1857 promoted Jamadar Moham¬ 
mad Comar of the F. Troop Madras Horse Artillery to 
Subedar and Risaldar Mahommad Ishmail to. . for their con¬ 
spicuous gallantry on this occasion. 1 have also brought to 
the favourable notice of the Provincial Commander-in-Chief 
at INIadras a daring although a very mad act on the part of 
Sergeant Lynch of the JNladras Horse Artillery who single 
aixl alone rode at full gallop the gauntlet through the insur¬ 
gents, as he says, to see what they were about. 

13. 1 have recpiested Col. Henderson C. 11. to make the 
Residency as tenable a Military Post as possible and he 
states that the Defences will be completed ii) a few days. 

14. Of the troojjs sent down to reinforce the Residency 
escort I directed the 3 troops of the 7th Madras Cavalry to 
return to Secunderabad leaving one complete Troop on duty 
here. 


15. I omitted in my former despatch to mention that my 
2n<l Assistant Captain Campbell joined the Troops imme¬ 
diately the alarm was given, and made himself useful in see¬ 
ing the Infantry took up their position as directed and was 
irady to lead any party when Captain Bradley was absent. 

1(>. 1 have only further to add and beg again to repeat 

tliat I attribute the successful defence of the Residency and 
the immediate reiJulse of the attack on it to Major Briggs’s 
previous arrangements and great capacity for military com¬ 
mand. 


17. The documents appended as per accompanyuig list 
will explain fully the present state of affairs at Hyderabad 
and all that has occurred with reference to the attack on the 
Residency. 

Hyderabad Residency, 

23rd July 1857 


I have, etc., 
(Sd.) C. Davidson. 
Resident*^'^ 

« « « 
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The number of killed on the side of the Rohillas is esti¬ 
mated at (about) twenty-five persons. The following con¬ 
temporary account appeared in the Englishman of August 1, 
1957^;— 

“ Without waiting to ascertain further particulars, 
or to find greater precision for my facts, I give you early 
information of an attack that was made yesterday, about 
0 p.m. by a body of about .500 of the city Musiilmans, on 
the Residency; 13 troopers belonging to the Kissala that 
had mutinied at Aurangabad, of w'hoin several persons had 
suffered the extreme penalty of the law, desertetl Ironi 
Rooldanah, where they were stationed, on hearing of the 
fate of the mutineers at Aurangabatl; among these was one 
Cheeda Khan, a .Jemadar, ^vho had taken so jirominent a 
lead in the conspiracy that 3,000 rupees were offered for 
his aj)prehension. These infatuated men fled to Hyderabad 
to seek protection from its (Tovernment. I will not give any 
opinion as to what their reliance was upon this Government, 
which had herettd'ore acted with a subordination towards 
the English Government that could not admit of a belief 
that the arch-conspirators of a mutiny deej»ly affecting its 
interests M'ould be sheltered by it. Whatever their reliance, 
you may depend upon it tliat many others share in it by 
conunon opinion. The deserters were taken uj) by the 
Minister and sent to the Resident; it excited a general com¬ 
motion, as if a sanctuary had been violated. JVIahomedan 
Moulvies were l)usy in inflaming men’s minds, and 
yesterday, being Friday, at about one o’clock we Avere start¬ 
led by the troops and the guns at the Residency being placed 
in position to repel an attack. It would appear that a much 
larger coii'gregation than usual had assembled at the Mecca 
mosque; it attracted the notice of the Govenmient, and it 
was ascertained that their pro.ject was tf> carry four IMoulvies 
along with themselves into the presence of the Nizam, and 
to have expounded to him by them the duties of a Moham- 
edan Sovereign, and to get him to obtain the restoration of 
the mutineers or to attack the Residency as a first movement. 
About three o’clock Ave Avere informed that the Minister had 
restored order, and that the guns and troops had returned 
tf) their former position. About half after five we were 
taken by surprise by a mob appearing, much greater than I 
haA^e stated it to be, as consisting, besides the in¬ 
surgents, of numerous si)ectators assembling at the south- 
AA’estern extremity of the Residency domain. In seven 

1. Hyderabad Affairs, Vol. Ill, pp. 214-215. 
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minutes every preparation was made for receiving their 
attack; at about half-past six the insurgents broke down 
two of the Residency’s gates, when three guns opened upon 
them, and seven shots drove them away to seek for shelter 
behind the walls of gardens which almost on every side 
surround the Residency. There was a cessation of firing. 
At about half-past eight it Avas ascertained that with the 
exception of a party of Rohillas the rest had dispersed. 
These Rohillas were headed by one Toora Baz Khan, whom 
you may possibly recollect as the prisoner with a circle of 
wood round his neck, to prevent his taking rest in a 
lying posture. This man was seen returning at fiAc this 
morning, with about 20 Rohillas in his train, towards his 
dwelling in the Begum Bazar. 

The universal voice, and probability with it, goes to 
impute the rising to a man in whose service Toora Baz 
Khan is said to be now, as everybody knows he w'as 
before, and near whose house hi the Begum Bazar he at 
present i-esides. 1 am able to say on the best authority that 
at about 8 p.m. or rather somewhat later, tlie Minister had 
distinctly said there was no disorder in the city, nor any 
likelihood of it. He was correct, for the tumult that follow¬ 
ed was not of the city, but i)rincipally from the Begum 
Bazar, a suburb. Four corpses were left on the field of 
action, the one of a lad, a mosaljee, between twelve and 
sixteen years of age, another of a Brahmin in the ordinary 
costume of his caste, the third of an idiot, and the fourth 
of a Moosulman known to be the son of a servant of a 
banker residing in the Begum Bazar. It would be a curioais 
luck that would sa\'e the lives of the fighting men at the 
expense of these w'retches. I conclude, therefore, and the 
information of the neighbours goes to the same point, that 
the killed and wounded among the Rohillas w^ere carried off 
by their friends, nie people having shops where the in¬ 
surgents were assembled say about twenty-five dead bodies 
were carried off. It was conjectured as the Rohillas liu*ked 
about the Residency that they expected reinforcements. 
Three Moulvies were amongst the ranks of the insurgents. 
One of them is known to be Moulvie Alla-ood-Deen, a man 
of extraordinary stature, and who acted as standard-bearer. 

Colonel Davidson with proper foresight obtained a 
reinforcement of two Companies of Europeans, three Horse 
Artillery ^ns, and some Cavalry from Secunderabad. The 
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Nizam’s Government was depended upon for sending Aral)s; 
they came late, and in smaller numbers, 1 believe, but the 
system of these Native Governments is bad, and its working 
tortuous and replete with dela}\ Colonel Davidson’s 
conduct does him high honour; his attention was divided 
between a correspondence with the city, frequent and, 
I conceive, of heavy pressure, and the affair immediately on 
hand, important only from certain idterior considerations. 
He was prompt to decide in either case, which he did with 
a judgment in no way swayed hy the excitement of the 
moment, and in a manner Avhich exhibited deliberation and 
decision, coolness in giving his orders, without any of that 
haste and impetuosity and want of clearness but too frequ¬ 
ent in such situations. 1 cannot conceive a more arduous 
situation than his at the present moment. Our bark is sur¬ 
rounded with danger and difficulty, but if he steer us safe 
through them too much honour cannot be rendered him. 
Out ]>os\tion here is highly important to the Knglish Gov¬ 
ernment, and there is no doid)t that it will nf)t neglect to 
take proper care that nothing in it now belonging to us be 
inqMiired. ” 

After the night’s attack, the Residency was rcinft)rced 
by 200 Kuropean Infantry, .*1 guns of the troop of Madras 
Artilleiy and a complete troop of the Madras liight 
C’avalry. Sand bags Avere erected all along the river-face 
of the Residency and bastions built at important points. 

According to H. G. Briggs’:— 

“ Had any t)f the Moglaee i)rinces or nobles of Delhi 
taken the initiative instead of Tantia Topee in stirring in¬ 
surrection, Hyderabad must have given way. I firihly be¬ 
lieve that the opportunity was alone wanting to make Hy- 
dcrabjul go like Delhi, laicknow, and other Mohommedan 
cities; it was simply by maintaining a firm attitude Avhile 
the populace and the seditious were waiting to see how 
affairs progressed elsewhere, that enabled the Residency to 
tide over the storm. ” 

Records preserved in the Central Records Office, Hyder¬ 
abad, contain correspondence on the following subjects:— 

1. The proceedings connected with the attack on the 
Residency. 


1. The Nizam by H. G. Briggs, VoL II, pp. 81-82. 
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2. Subsequent trial of Tura Baz Khan and 

Allauddin. 

3. Escape of Tura Baz Khan from confinement 

and his death. 

4. Transportation for life of Allauddin to Anda¬ 

mans. 

The Resident in his letter to the Nizam, dated 18th .Tidy, 
18.57, informed as follows:— 

“ Last evening at 4 p.m. Toore Baz Khan, the .Tem- 
dar of the Rohillas, accompanied by others, entered the juris¬ 
diction of the Residency. He and his associates broke down 
the gates of the Residency with a determination to attack. 
In reply guns were ordered to be put into operation. The 
insurgents took refuge in the houses of Uhban Saheh and 
.Tai Gopal Dass. Firing continued throughout the night 
and Arab guards of the Nizam arriv'ed after dark. They 
were asked to surround the houses sheltering the insurgents, 
but no proper arrangements were made by them. Today 
the Rohillas have decamped into the city carrying the wouiul- 
ed with them but leaving 4 corpses behind them. The Resi¬ 
dent hoi)es that the Hyderabad Government would take the 
necessary steps in the matter. ” 

In reply to the above letter tlie ^Minister informed 
the Resident that twelve of the associates of Tura Baz Ivhan 
had already been arrested by (Thulam Y^asin Khan at a dis¬ 
tance of 12 miles from the city; 3 had been arrested by the 
jiolice and had been put in chains. The police were also 
in pursuit of the fugitives and rewards had been announced 
i‘or the apprehension of these j)ersons. 

The Nizam in his rejjly expressed his regret at the 
occurrence and said that in spite of strong steps taken to 
prevent people from leaving the city, the Rohillas living in 
the suburbs had broken loose. 

Orders were also issued to the Collectors and feudal 
chiefs to arrest Alauddin and Tura Baz Khan. As 
Tura Baz Khan was arrested by the Satoars of INlohamed 
Buddhan Khan, the latter was asked to hand him over to 
the Government troops. All the properties of Tura Baz 
Khan and Mouivi Alauddin were ordered to be confiscated. 





On the 20th of July 1857 the Resident through letter 
Xo. 782 wrote to say that Moulvi Alauddin was sup¬ 
posed to be hiding in the city and that the nobleman Iktidar- 
ool-lNIoolk was supporting him and that Tura Baz Khan 
was supi>orted by Bundhe Khan. The Minister in reply in- 
formetl the Residerit through letter No. 1067 dated July 
23, 1857, that search for Alauddin was being continu¬ 
ed and that an explanation from Shams-ool-Umra, the 
father of Iktidar-ool-Motdk had been enclosed with the 
letter. This explanation denied any connection between 
Iktidar-ool-Molk and Alauddin. The fact appears to 
be that Alauddin was a relative of Shujauddin, a 
Sufi divine, who was much respected by Shams-ool-Unwa. 
It was through Shujauddin that Shams-ool-Umra and 
his sons became acquainted with Alauddin, but there 
was no question of supporting him. Moulavi Alauddin 
used to visit them as any other Moulavi, but the relations 
were of a purely religious nature. 

On 22nd July 1857 the Minister through his letter 
No. 1061 informed the Resident that Tura Baz Khan had 
beetj aiTCsted but was found to be seriously wounded. Kara- 
mat Ali, the Magistrate of the Criminal Court, Fazlullah, 
the Magistrate of the Civil Court and Ghalib Jung had taken 
do^vn his statements. Tlmt if it was desired to record his 
statement in the Cantonment it could be arranged. Tlie 
Resident informed that some officers should be sent to help 
record his statement. He also informed Shams-ool-Umrah 
that he was now convinced that Shams-ool-Umrah and his 
sf)ns were not invoh'ed in this affair. Moulavi Alauddin 
was also ultimately arrested in the village Mangalpally near 
Hyderabad. Alauddin was tried and sentenced to 
transportation for life. This information was conveyed by 
the ^iinister in his letter No. 985, dated 26th June 1859 to 
the Resident. Tura Baz Khan was also tried and sentenced 
to transportation for life. He, however, escaped from con¬ 
finement and M'hile he was being arrested again, he was shot 
down. The statements of Peer Mohamed, Alauddin and 
Tura Baz Khan as recorded are given below:— 

( 1 ) 

Statement of Peer Mohammad son of Ahmed AU, rending 
at Monza MangalpalU, Ibrahimpatan taluq 

Q. Give the details of the events that took place in your 
house yesterday. 
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A. Day before yesterday during the night time at about 
2 a.m. a Goveniment military detachment came to 
luy house and arrested Moulavi Allauddin. 

Q. How long did Moiilvi Allauddin stay in your house ? 

A. The Mouh'i Sahib had come to my house about fifteen 
or sixteen months back and stayed so far with me. 
He had come to me in the month of Rajab. 

Q. When Mouivi Allauddin had come to your house, how 
did he introduce himself to you, and why <lid he stay 
in your house? 

A. The Mouivi Sahib had informed me that Qamqam Jung 
misled him by saying that he was the s])iritual leader 
and that they wanted to attack the Residency Kothi 
under his leadership, though he made excuses by re¬ 
asoning that he was a holy man and had no concern 
with that sort of vv'ork. He also added that he was a 
preacher, who always carried his books with him and 
so may not be urged to accomiiany them. Rut the 
people (lid not listen to his excuses and took him in 
company with them by entreaties. On their way to the 
Residency Turrebaz Khan joined them with his fol¬ 
lowers. As soon as they reached the Kothi a cannon 
was fired and the people scattered and took to flight. 
Turre Ra/ Khan took refuge in Abban Sahib’s house. 
In this attack there were aljout three hundred Rohillas 
and students. liater in the evening some three hun¬ 
dred more Rohillas joined the invaders and told Turre 
Ran Khan that they were prei)ared to give their lives 
if required. At this Turre Ra/ Khan replied that 
such a small number would not serve the purpose un¬ 
less it Avas increased to four or five thousand. After 
that Turre Ra/ Khan addressing the mob said that 
he him.self and jMoulvi Sahib were prepared to give 
their lives: if any one of them Avas AA’illing to do so he 
might accompany them, othersA’ise he might go out- 
Hearing this the mob l)egan to disperse silently from 
the place, and only fifty or sixty Rohillas and students 
remained there. In the early moniing Avhen there 
Avas still darkness there AA'ere left only tA\'o or four 
persons, i.e., Rafat Ali, Abdul Waheb and others. 

They sent a message through the attenders saying that 
it Avas better for them to come out of the house of Abban 
Sahib otherwise they Avould have no chance of escape in the 
morning and they would be killed. Hearing this Turre Ba^/ 
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Khan told them that it was better to go out of that place. He 
added that they should go to Madna where he had already 
collected two thousand Rohillas and that they might return 
again with the Rohillas including many other persons. Ac¬ 
cordingly Turre Baz Khan and others came out of the 
house of Abban Saliib and hastened away. They 
reached Begum Bazar. Turre Baz Khan near his 
house told me that he would go on horse while 
they may follow him very early. 1 replied that since 1 was 
going in a iMiyana while he was riding on a horse, it was not 
possible for me to accompany him. At this he said that he 
would go first and that 1 might come after him. Upon this 
I replied that going in a Miyana was fraught w'ith a grave 
risk. However I asked him to go while I continued my w'ay 
relying on God. Hence Turre Baz Khan went into the house. 
The horsemen brought the horses and rode away. I went on 
foot and reached Razdar Khan Peth adjacent to Asafnagar. 
I passed the whole day there when there was ordy one student 
and two servants with me. I sent the student to the city to 
get iiiy meals through the maid servant. In the meantime 
1 cut off my hair with the dagger leaving just an inch. In 
the same way I cut short my bearrl. Then lessening the 
length of my turban, 1 nuule it into a Dastar resembling that 
of the Rohillas. 1 took the meals which the maid servant 
had brought and passed the whole night there. At about four 
hours before dami I started from that j)lace with two sen'ants 
leaving the student and the maid servant behind. I came to 
the river by the route leading to Dhool Peth and then follow¬ 
ing the way outside the city walls I came to Fateh Darwaza. 
There I left the servant and went alone towards 
Shamsabad. From Sham.sabad I went to Mouza 
Kochal where I took my meals at a well and went to sleep. 
In the morning I got my meals prej)ared 'by ^he 
people of that place and started for Farruknagar. 
There I passed a week or a fortnight in the sur¬ 
rounding places. Later, I went to my uncle’s Makhta 
Mouza Arpatla and stayed there. From there I went to 
Syed Bhikku, son of Syed Lai, Mahsooldar Mouza 
Bangalore in the estate of Mozzam Jung, to call for my 
father from Mouza Bangalore. After he came back I asked 
him to find a safe house for me. Upon this he asked me to 
come to Bangalore where his o'wn hou-se was suited for my 
stay and he took me there. In the morning Mohammed 
Ali, Havaldar of Mouza Bangalore, who had come there, 
went to see Syed Lai, Mohsooldar. He told him that he 
had brought with him a holy person, the grandson (maternal) 



of Moulvi Shujauddin, to tliis place. Upon this he came to 
see me. I introduced myself to both of them. I told them 
that the house in which 1 was put up was a Government 
quarter and not suitable for my stay. So it would be bet¬ 
ter to find a house for me. The Havaldar was in search of 
the house for about six or seven days. 

1, Peer IMohammad, was in my house at Mangalpalli. 
Some fifteen or sixteen months ago my nephew, Moham¬ 
mad Ali, Havaldar of Bangalore, came to see me on a 
Thursday in the morning of Jamadi-us-Sani or Rajab. He 
iiiformed me that Moulavi Allauddin and the grandson of 
Moulvi Shujauddin had come secretly to his house on ac- 
c(»unt of the Residency riot, and were sta\dng with him. The 
second day I met Moulavi Sahib. After that I came back 
to my house at Mangali)alli and cleaned and furnished a room 
for their stay. On Saturday I went to Moulvi Sahib and re¬ 
turned with him in the night of Sunday to my house at Man¬ 
galpalli. Mohammad Ali, Hawaldar, was also with us. 

Q. Your statement reveals that Moulavi Alla-ood-deen 
lived for a few days in Farruknagar and in Banga¬ 
lore. Later he came b.) your house at Mangalpalli, 
which shows that the Moulavi was wandering for 
about less than a month. But he liad escaped in the 
month of Zekad 1273 H. and you state that he came 
to you in the month of Rajab. In view of this it 
is to be ascertained where he passed a period of eight 
or nine months. When he came to you in the month 
of Rajab, as stated by you, was it the year 1274 H. 
or 1275 H.? Recall your memory and give the cor¬ 
rect years. 

A. 1 have given my statement as was told by Moulvi Al¬ 
lauddin to me. I don’t know as to where he spent 
the period of eight months. But I remember it tliat 
the Moulvi Sahib had come and lived with me at 
Mangalpalli either in the month of Jamadi-us-Sani 
or Rajab, 1274 H. 

Q. When the Moulvi Sahib came to your house what bag 
and baggage were with him and what weapons and 
dresses, etc., had he brought with him? 

A. There were about fifty or sixty rupees in cash with the 
Moulvi Saliib. He had also given me a sovereign, 
after seven or eight months, to cash it in the Baizar 
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ol‘ Jagganikunta. The sovereign was marked 
JSlohanunad Shah and valued at rui)ees sixty, so it 
was not sold and was taken back by him. As regards 
weapons, he had a sword, a pistol, a dagger and a 
gun with him along with a bag of gunpowder. He 
had some clothes and nothing else with him. 

Q. You have stated that the JMoulvi Sahib lived with you 
ft)r about 15 or 16 months. How did he manage 
to bear his expenses during the above iieriod and 
what Merc his monthly expenses? 

\\'halever tlie Moulvi Sahib had in cash he spent it. 
Sometimes he used to get money tlirough Syed Hhik- 
ku, son of Syed l^al, JMahsooldar of Bangalore. 1 
don’t knoM' from where he used to get the money. 
Syed Bhikku is still in service at Makta .^Vrpatla, be¬ 
longing to the uncle of IMoulvi Sahib. He comes to 
iMoulvi Sahib in the night time. 

Q. Which other persons used to come to Monivi Sahib 
openly or secretly? 

. /. Syed Bhikku, Syed Lai, Mahsooldar, Monza Bangalore, 
Jagir Moazzam Jung Bahadur, and Mohammad 
Ali, Hawaldar of Monza Bangalore, were the only 
persons M’ho used to come there sometimes. There 
M'as no one else who used to vi.sit him. 

Q. Was the Mouivi Sahib accustomed to converse freely 
with those three persons in your j)resence? 

A. He .seldom conversed M’ith them in my pre.sejjcc. 

Q. State his conversation that took place in your presence. 

1 don’t rememl)er tlic conversation, .so 1 eanm)t .say 
anything about it. 1 Mas the omikt of the hou.se and 
■ I did not keep them M-ith me. 

Q. When you had brought Mouivi Allauddin M'ith you, 
did you inform the Hawaldar of the Mouza or the 
Patwari of the place? 

A. No. I did not inform them. Had I infoimed them 
there M'as the possibility of some disturbance and the 
army M'ould have come for their arrest. 

Q. When the Mouivi Sahib Avas residing in your house, M’as 
he accustomed to go tnit of the house often ? 

A. 1 used to get the fmal-stuff from the bazar and there 
was no necessity for him to go out. 
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Q. Were you informed beforehand about the army when 
it came to arrest the Moulvi Saliib? 

A. Had I been informed of it 1 would have helped the 
Moulvi Sahib to escape from the place and the army 
would have returned without him. 

Q. Since you are on friendly terms with the Moulvi Sahib, 
had you any contact with him before he came to your 
house? 

A. 1 swear that iKjfore 1 was introducetl to Moulvi Sahib 
by Syed Lai I did not know him, Because the 
Moulvi Sahib was a holy man 1 gave him shelter not 
for worldly benefits but for futurity. I am not fond 
of the worldly things. 

Q. iVfter the Moulvi Sahib had erealetl a riot the (lovem- 
ment bad announced a reward of rupees four 
thousand for his arrest juul for the arrest of Turrebaz 
Khan. Were you not informed of this through the 
Naih, Patwari, Hawaldar, Collector or any other 
official of the district? Did you not know about him 
beforehand through anybody? 

A. 1 did not get any infonuation from any of the people 
living in the village though I had heard about him 
in the city. I have given out mj’^ reasons for keej)- 
ing him in my shelter. 

Q. Were you already aware of the Govermnent an- 
noimcenient regarding the IMoulvi Sahib or you 
were informed of it after he came to your house? 

A. The Government announcement was made soon after 
his flight and this news came to me at that time only. 
The Moulvi Saliib liad come to my house after 
about four or six months. 

Q. It is evident from the details you have given about 
him that you had accompanied him to Mouza Banga¬ 
lore; and had seen the events with your own eyes; and 
not that as told by the Moulvi Sahib. 

Further from the details of events mentioned by you it 
is more likely that you are also aware of the amver- 
sation that took place between the Moulvi Sahib 
and Syed Lai and Syed Bhikku and that you re¬ 
member it. It seems you have purposely avoided to 



mention it so that you may not be asked to say some¬ 
thing else. You are therefore asked to mention all 
about the conversation of those persons without any 
hesitation. You may also state whether you had ac¬ 
companied the Moulvi Sahib or not? 

A. I had not accompanied Moulvi Allauddin from the city 
. but I had met him at Bangalore. I have already 
given the details of the conversation that took place 
between Moulvi Sahib and the three persons. 
There is nothing else to say in this regard. The 
Moulvi Sahib had himself come to this place and he 
may be asked about it. 


(Sd.) Peer Mohd. 
Dated: 5ih Zekad, 1275 H. 


( 2 ) 


A Sccovd Stalcment of Peer Mohammad, Native of 

MangalpalU. 


Dated: 9th Zekad 1275, H. 

Q. You have stated in your previous statement that Moulvi 
Allauddin had secretly come to tlie said Mouza and 
stayed in your house in Ihe month of either Jama- 
di-us-Sani or Rajab 1274 H. But the statements 
of Syed Lai, Mahsooldar, and Mohammad Ali, 
llawaldar, show that they had brought the Moulvi 
Sahib to stay in your house in the month of Zehajja 
1274 H. As such, you are asked to recall your 
memory and to say in which month the Moulvi Sahib 
had come to your house, so that the doubt about differ¬ 
ence of dates may be removed. 

A. As I had not remembered correctly' I had dictated the 
month of ,Tamadi-us-Sani or Rajab 1274 H. But, 
in view of the statements of two jjersons, I say that 
it must be the month of Zehajja, 1274 H. 

Q. In the previous statement you have dictated that when 
Moulvi Allauddin and Turrebaz Khan were in the 
house of the said Khan, four persons had called them 
back. Out of them you have given the names of 
two persons as being Rafat Ali and Abdul Wahab. 
Now give out the names of the remaining two per¬ 
sons. 
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A. I had remembered the two names which I had heard 
from the brother of Jaji Sahib. I don’t remember 
the other two names. 

Q. During Moulvi Allauddin’s stay in your house had 
he given you any talisman for driving out the epi¬ 
demic disease? 

A. Moulvi Allauddin did not give any talisman to any¬ 
body in my presence. Contrary to that, the discijiles 
' of Hazrat Syed Shah Sadulla had given the impres¬ 
sion to my nephew, i.e., Mohammad Ali llawaldar 
Mt>uza Bangalore, and this impression was ])ro- 
pagated among the people of the Mouza. 

(Sd.) Peer Mohd. 


( 3 ) 

Statement of Mouhd Allmiddin, dated 5th ZeJthad 
127.5 Hijri, Wednesday 

Q. State the details correctly of the incident of the riot at 
the Residency Cantonment. 

A. Prior to the incident of the riot I M-as informed that the 
names of Moulvi Ibrahim, Mirdha Chand, Moulvi 
Abdulla and Min Mazhar had been noted by the De- 
wan and the Briti.sh Government as plotting for a riot 
at the Residency Cantonment. This rumour spread 
throughout the city. Many persons and the conmion 
public used to come to my house and inquire about the 
rumour of riot naming the above four persons. At the 
beginning of the month of Zekhad 1272 Hijri, one of 
the Inamdars of Madhol came to inform me of the 
news that the Dewan had issued orders as per the 
Firman of Huzur-e-Punioor to send a military detach¬ 
ment to arrest the four persons. At that time there 
Avere two strong persons seated with me fully anned. 
In the meanAvhile a feAv of my folknvers gathered and 
suggested that the Nawab Amir-e-Kabeer (Shamsul 
Umra) should be informed of the report. Accord¬ 
ingly I dressed myself in arms and went to see Nawab 
Ikhtadarul Mulk (son of Amir-e-Kabeer). Doctor 
Michael was seated there. After his departure, I re¬ 
ported the news to the Nawab. The NaAvab assured 
me that it must be a rumour. He further added that 
had there been any such report, Nawab Mukhtarul 
Mulk would have informed him of the same. He said 
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that he too had heard that my name and the name of 
Mohammad Akbar hail been noted but that this did 
not seem to be true. 

Ne\'ertheless, Nawah Ikhtadarul Mulk assured me 
to be satisfied. Hut I had a doubt in my mind which 
developed and 1 hegfan to think that whatever the 
Nawah had said was only for my satisfaction. 

On a Friday 1 was busy in “Katm-e-Quran” in 
my house. An Afghan named Jaffer Khan came 
with two persons and fii*ed a shot. I was not disturbed 
at this. A rumour spread in the locality that the mili¬ 
tary detaclunent had come for my arrest. A few 
j)ersons gathered at my house. 

This was the fourth time for the people of that 
locality to hear the gunshot. .7ust then ten or twelve 
persons rushed to. the place. The news spread far 
and \\ide and people gathered. Seeing the people 
gathering 1 thought of dispelling the rumour. I asked 
tile mol) why thej' had gathered there. But the mob 
that gathered there to create a havoc did not listen to 
me. J Mas disappointed and believed that by the de- 
eree of fate there w'as no escape from death. With 
this belief I came out of my house and went to Char- 
minar. There I saw Jahangir Khan present M^th a 
few folloM’ers. Then Jahangir Khan told me that 
they should go to Moulvi Ibrahim Khan. Later, we 
M'ent to the house of Moulvi Ibrahim. The people 
asked Moulvi Sahib to come out but he did not do so. 
Then I told the people that since they had come to 
meet their ruin, they should not ask others to die. 
From this place the mob moved through Champa Dar- 
M'aza to the Residency Kothi. Others followed on the 
M'ay. I kncM' not who w'as there and who was not. 

Q. Who is Jahangir Khan? 

A. .Jahangir Khan is the same person who fired at the palace 
of Hu/ur-Poornoor and mentioned the same name to 
me. 

Q. State what happened afterwards? 

A. When we reached Begum Darwaza, Turrebaz Khan 
M'ho was ready with a few Rohellas came to see me. He 
requested permission to ride along with me. I replied 
that he may have his own way. Then Turrebaz Khan 
and the others rode on before us and reached the house 
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of Abban Sahib. Just then the British soldiers ap¬ 
peared with cannons. I was there near Putli Bawli. 
At the sight of the cannons the foolish mob attacked 
the cannons with their sticks, but the ■wise among them 
remained aloof. The cannon fired and the mob dis¬ 
persed. I was left alone. I went to Turrebaz Khan 
at Abban Sahib’s house. Turrebaz Khan told me that 
the tables were turned, so it was better to escape. I 
replied that he may go but I would prefer to die at 
the spot. At this, Turrebaz Khan prepared himself 
to die. When the morning dawned we offered prayers, 
Turrebaz Khan told me that though they had decided 
to die their dead bcxlies would be left to decay uncared. 
So it would be better to run away from that place. As 
all of them Avere of the same opinion we started from 
tliere and reached Begum Bazar. Kow the day had 
daAvned. Turrebaz Khan who was riding a horse left 
me alone and went his way while I went mine, I 
reached a hill and engaged myself in prayers. A few 
of the Rohellas were with us whom I asked to go aAvay. 
Only a boy Avas left AA'ith me and there AA’^as no one else. 
1 stayed there till the eA’^cning. By the fall of night 
I went toAvards Kunda, a place which I had seen 
before. I AA'ent there alone and stayed for about a 
month. Lastly for fear of being arrested I came tiA 
Mangalpalli, A Muslim x>erson gave me shelter. I 
had stayed there till noAv. 

Q. What is the name of that Muslim? • 

A. His name is Peer Mohammed. 

Q. What place does he belong to? 

A. He is a native of Mangalpalli. 

Q. Wliere does he live? 

A. He lives at this place only. 

Q, Had you gone to Fareedabad also? 

A. Exeej)ting MangaliJalli, I never Avent to any other 
place. 

Q. Were Alxlul AVahab, Rafat Ali and Moulvi S.yed 
Ahmed Avith you? 

A. They were not Avith me. But they joined us near 
Champa DarAV'aza. I saw Rafat Ali and Abdul 
Wahab there but they were not seen afterwards. Syed 
Ahmed was not with us. I heard that he had been 
killed, 
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Q. Had Kutub Khan come to speak to you? 

A. In the month of Zekhad he visited me twice and went 
away. A third time when he came he spoke to me 
something vague. I told him that I was a poor man 
and suggested that the work to which he had drawn 
my attention could be done better by those who pos¬ 
sessed arms and followers. 

Q, Was Kutab Khan’s conversation exciting or meaning¬ 
less? 

A. It was evident from the talk that he was only intending 
to undertake the task. 

Q. State whatever you know about the task and how many 
persons took part in it? 

A. Except the four persons whose names I have mentioned 
above I do not know the name of any other person. 

Q. Give Ibe names of the soldiers from among the Cavalry 
and Infantry that took part in the incident? 

A. I don’t know the name of any person. 

Q. Was Peer ISIohanimad with you or did he come after¬ 
wards? 

jl. He was not uith me. I did not hear afterwards that 
he had come, because no one could care for the otlier 
in the riot. 

Q. Mention any other thing which you know? 

A. There is nothing else to add to what I have already 
stated. 

Q. How did you meet your expenses during your stay 
for two years at Mangalpalli? 

A. I had some money and a sovereign with me Avhich fact I 
never revealed to any one and lived upon meagre re¬ 
sources at Mangalpalli. The same thing has been re¬ 
vealed by Peer Mohammad. ISIy expenses were 
limited and I managed with the amount at my dis¬ 
posal. Besides this, my aunt who is my mother-in- 
law as well sent some money for me, of her own ac¬ 
cord, through Peer Mohammad. This was known only 
to myself, Peer Mohammad and my father-in-law. 

Q. How could you reveal yourself now? 

A. There were two reasons for it. The first thing was to 
get my sovereign cashed through Peer Mohammad. 
Secondly, I gave talismans to drive out an epidemic 
disease. These two things revealed my disguise, 
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Q. Who had taken j)art in your plot to attack the Resi¬ 
dency. 

A. No body was with me. Even in my preparing for 
Jehad nobody participated with me. 

Q. It is given on the 7th leaf of the written statement, 
dated 7th Shawal, of Munshi Tafazisul Husain that 
except four persons no one else took part in it. But 
now you mention facts against that? 

A. 1 have mentiojied that there was no one who was asso¬ 
ciated with me. However, the names of Mirdha 
Chand, Moulvi Alnlulla and Moulvi Ibrahim were 
Avell-known to the people. 

Q. How many times did Turrebaz Khan come tt) you and 
for what purpose? 

Turrebaz Khan had come twice to Abdur Razzack at 
Hasanabad and Narayankhed to collect his debts 
from tlie Rohellas. But Abdur Riizzack was not in 
the city. Turrebaz Khan sat witli me for half an hour 
but he did not say anything about the riot. He had 
come in the month of Ramzan or Shawal. 

Had Kutub Khan dictated any letter in this regard? 

A. Tlic Khan had come two times but he did not dictate any 
letter. For a third time, when lie visited me he hail 
mentioned about the Civil War in India. I kept 
quiet and did not reply to him. The events happen¬ 
ing in India ivere also known fnim the newspapers. I 
observed silence and made up my mind to go to the 
Taluq. 

Q. State if there is anything else to mention. What have 
you said in reply to the second question of Tafazzul 
Hussam? 

A. Whatever I said was noted by the Hunshi. After that 
I was not called for giving any statement because I 
was sick of wounds. If the Glovernment now wants 
to verify the statement, I will do so provided the 
Munshi is summoned to help me in the matter. 

(Sd.) Moui.Au Ai,lauddin, 


Witnesses:— 

Moulvi Ea.ramat Ali, 
Moulvi Fazlulla, and 
Moulvi Abdus Salam. 
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( 4 ), 

Statement of Turrebaz Khan, dated 29th Zekad 
1273 H., recorded by Mouhn FaizuUa Khan, 

Ghalib Yar Jrdtig, and Movlvi Mohd. 

Karamat Ali. 

Turrebaz Kliau, son of Kustuiu Khan 
Occupation:—^Unemployed 

Q. Had you taken part in the riot at tlie Resi<lency Can¬ 
tonment at (iulbagli ? 

A. Yes, I liad. 

Q. Under whose orders and with whose j>erinission did you 
take j)art in the riot '' 

A. I had taken part in the riot of my own accord. I was 
told that a religious Hag was being carried in j)roc*es- 
sion and when it came to the door of my house I saw 
many persons along with it. I also follon'ed them. 

Q. Uo you know any one of the rioters? 

A. 1 do not know any rioter. As the people informed me 
that the religious flag was hoisted for making fchad 
I took part in it, 

Q. Were j'^ou going to the house of any of the citizens? 

A. 1 never used to go to tlie house of any one living in the 
city. 

Q. How many llohellas were with you? 

A. There was no Rohella with me. 

Q. Was there any Moulvi with you or not? 

A. A Moulvi with a large beard was with us whose luime I 
know not. I did not speak to him. Wlien 1 reached 
the house of Abban Sahib, the Moulvi also came 
there. 

Q. How many persons were accompanying the Moulvi 
Sahib? 

A. The Moulvi Sahib was accompanied by a single person. 

Q. How long did you stay in that house? 

A. I remained there till the morning call for i>rayers. 

Q. How many rioters had gathered in that house? 

A. There were ten or twelve rioters in that house. One 
of them w'as myself. The Moulvi Sahib, whose name 
I know not, three Arabs and six_to seven Rohellas 
were the other persons. 
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Q. When did you start from the city? 

A. Two hours after sunrise I reached my house and called 
for a miyana from the house of Kutub Khan, son ol' 
Ghansi Khan. 

Q, How many days before the riot did you call for the 
miyana? 

A. I liad called for the miyana two days before the riot. 

Q. When you reached home two hours after the dawn did 
you meet Budhau Khan or not ? 

A. I neither met Buddhan Khan nor visited his house. 

Q. Where is that miyana? 

A. Ghulain Yaseen Khan had brought a gun, a miyana, 
a bedding and a copy of the Quran for me. There 
were forty rupees in the miyana out of which 1 gave 
thirty-eight rupees to the Bhoees and two rujjees for 
my buffaloes. Soldiers came in search of me. I came 
out of the miyana and riding a horse escaped from 
the place. The soldiers were left behmd me. 

Q. Where did the soldiers of Ghulam Yaseen Khan meet 
you? 

A. They had met me in the forest of Kowtwal (iutla. 1 
rode from that place to Mogal Gadda and told the 
Naib, a representative of Buddlian Khan, the details 
of the events that took place. From there 1 reached 
Sath Karwa where the fourteen Rohellas that were 
released from the prison were living with two other 
Arabs and two Rohellas. I got doAvn from my horse 
in the jungle near an Ashoorkhana.' The two Arabs 
and the two Rohellas began to prepare meals. In the 
meantime the Jawans of the Zamindar fired on us. 
I was standing on the other side of the horse. I receiv¬ 
ed two shots one on the thigh and the other just above 
the knee. The four Rohellas that were set free also 
received woimds and my horse was shot dead. At this 
I cautioned them not to advance towards me but 1 
did not fire my pistol at them. 

Q. Which persons had participated in the riot ? 

A. I was riding fast on a horse along with the son of Budhan 
Khan when I had the news that the religious flag was 
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coming. At the sight of the rioters the son of Budhan 
Khan returned to his house while I followed 
the rioters. 

Q. Before creating the riot Jiad you consulted anybody ? 

A. No, I did not do so. 

Q. At what time did you join the rioters? 

A. I joined them in the afternoon. 

Q. From wliich door did the rioters come to the place ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Did these twelve Rohellas arrested by Ghulani 
Yaseen Khan participate in the riot with you? 

A. These Rohellas used to live in iny house. They did not 
participate in the riot. 

Q. Look at these twelve Rohellas and say which of them 
used to live in your house ? 

A. Hasan Khan and Sadulla Khan were in my hf)u.se. 1 
don’t know the other j)ersons. 

Q. What did the British soldiers saj' when thej- came in 
, front of you? 

A. They did not come in front of me. 

Q. Which of the rioters knocked down the hat of a Bri¬ 
tish soldier? 

A. I did not see that. 

Q. Were you seated in the house of Abban Sahib and did 
you break the wall of Jaigoj)ars house? 

A. We were seated in the house of Abban Sahib but we 
did not break the wall of .Taigopal’s house. 

Q. Did you also break the wall of the house of Azam Ali 
Khan? 

A. When we had not broken the w'all of Jaigopal’s house 
how could we reach that place. 

Q. Where were you at the first sound of the cannon? 

A. I was in the house of Abban Sahib when the sound of 
the first cannon was heard. 

Q. What was the strength of the rioters in the riot? 

A. There were about two or three thousand persons. 
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Q. Who was the other person riding on the horse? Siiiee 
Syed Wali has noted that it was a fakir with a beard 
four inches long, who was he? 

A. It was a Rohella named Fatah Khan, an employee of 
the Police Department. His nephew named ]^sool 
Khan Akhta had come riding along Avith me from 
the city, but he escaped at the tune of my arrest. The 
horse belongs to him only. Its, colour is that of a 
leopard. The Khan had bought it for tAvelve or six 
rupees. 

Q. Was any Rohella killed while you were being arrested? 

A. Jan Mohammad Rohella M'as killed. 

Q. Had Rasool Khan taken the contract of two annas? 

A. Yes. Rasool Khan had taken the contract of two 
annas. 

Q. Did an Arab call out from the tower to Khan Sahib say¬ 
ing that the army had reached that point, because 
Syed Wali has said the same thing in his statement. 

A. The Arab might have said so but I did not hear it. 

Q. Was Rasool Khan accampanying you in the city or not? 

A. Rasool Khan had not taken part in the riot. Before 
the riots took place the fifteen Rohellas who followed 
me had prepared themselves to go out of the city. 
Though I asked them Avhy they AA^ere following me, 
they Avould not reply but they came along AA’^ith me. 

(«): 

A Second Statement of Turrehdz Khan, 
son of Bustum Khan. 

Q. The statement of Abdul Khaliq shows that fifteen days 
before the incident of the riot at the Residency Can- 
tomnent took place you had come riding on a blue 
horse to see Moulvi Allauddin. You liaA'e also con¬ 
fessed before this that you had called for a miyana 
from Kutub Khan. Abdul Khaliq’s statement fur¬ 
ther reveals that Kutub Khan had also come to see 
the Mouhn Sahib. It is clear that there AA'as a com¬ 
mon agreement among yourself, Moulvi Allauddin 
and Kutub Khan to take part in the riot. You are, 
therefore, asked to mention the true facts in your own 
interest and to help the cause of justice. 

A. Sardar Ali and Jalal Khan, teachers by profession and 
Rohellas by caste, owed me rupees one hundred and 
fifty advanced by me to them Avithout any interest. 
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These two persons were the servants of Khaja Ab- 
dur Razzack alias Ilaji Sahib. They had promised 
to pay back the amount on their return from the 
Taluq to the city along with the aforesaid Haji Sahib. 
Ft)r tliis reason I had gone riding on a blue horse to 
the house of Haji Saheb. Upon inquiry I learnt 
that Haji Sahib was still in the Taluq along with the 
Rohellas. So I returned home. I did not meet 
jNIoulvi Allauddin because I did not kno^v him. I do 
)H>t know any other Moulvis except Moulvi Moham- 
ma<l Karaiiiat Ali, and the Kazi of the city. There 
is no difference between the statement which I have 
recorded before in the presence of Moidvi Karamat 
Ali and IMoulvi Fazlulla and what 1 state now. 1 will 
not deny this statement till 1 breathe my last. Then 
I had no hopes that I wtmld live but now 1 have re- 
covere<l my health by the grace of Ood. I do not 
like to blame any one. 1 have only a formal ac¬ 
quaintance with Kutub Khan. I never visitetl his 
house to see him. On the other hand 1 have come 
in closer contact with his father in connection with 
the case of iNlankadpa and Fiskal. About that time 
Kutub Khan was in Arced. 

Four days before the incident of the Residency 
riot, when 1 hael to go t<» the bazar at iMogalgidda 
j'or fetching gi’ain for my horses, 1 had called for 
a niiyana from Kutub Khan, because I was not doing 
well. He sent the reply that a miyana could not be 
given on a verbal request. If asked for in w’riting, 
he said, it could be furnished. Accordingly, I got 
a letter written by IMoulvi Haulat Khan and sent for 
a miyana. If your T^ordship w'ould call for the letter 
in question from the Khan the truth will he known. 


(Sd.) TiruREHAii Khan. 

I verify the aboA'e statement. 
(Sd.) Ahmed Rin Salim, of 
Ghalib Jung’s estate. 

I verify the above statement. 
(Sd.) Shaik Ali Bin Abdul- 
la-hul-Jaffari, of Ghalib 
Jung’s estate. 
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The following judgment was delivered by the Hyder¬ 
abad City Cotirt after trying (Moulvi) Syed Allauddin;— 

Judgment in Criminal Case 

The British Government (Plaintiff) 
versus 

Syed Allauddin (Defendant) 

This case was referred to the City of Hyderabad Authori¬ 
ties. Tlie summary of the statement of Syed Allauddin is as 
f(dlows:— 

“ 1 have heard for the first time about Moulvi 
Ibrahim, Min Ma/har, Moulvi Abdulla and Mirdha Moham- 
ma<l Chand as persons whose names have been noted by 
the Dewan Sarkar and the British Government as abettors 
who fomented the riot in the Residency Cantonment and that 
this news had spread throughout the city and had received 
wide publicity. Before going to the Residency Kothi, there 
was nobody with me. No infantry or cavalrj'^ personnel was 
with me. Kutiib Khan had visited me three times in the 
month of Zekhad 1272 H., and in the third visit he informed 
me about the Mutiny in India. 1 remained silent. Again 
the Khan introduced the topic indirectly so that I may say 
something to him. I replied that I was a poor man and 
this task could be undertaken only by great men having the 
support of an army with them. Turrebaz Khan had come to 
Abdur Razzack in the months of Ramzan and Shawwal to 
claim the debts due from the Rohellas of Hasnabad and 
Narayankhed. But Abdur Razzack was not in the city at 
that time. Turrebaz Khan sat with me for half an hour 
and said nothing about the riot. After that the incident 
about Jahangir Khan Avas heard on Friday. It was 
stated to have occurred in the palace of the Huzur. After 
two persons had fired their guns, twelve others gathered at 
the spot on hearing the report of the guns. This news spread 
all round and many imknown persons gathered. I inquired 
why they had collected. Since these persons had gathered 
for rioting none of them replied to me. Having lost all 
hopes of life I was impelled to think that there was no escape 
from death. I started from my house towards Charminar. 
Here Jahangir Khan and some other persons had gathered. 
Jahangir Khan told me that they should go to the house of 
Moulvi Ibrahini. The rioters urged the Moulvi to come out 
of the house but he would not. I told them that since they 
11 
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had come to die they should not involve others in danger. 
The rioters moved from this place through Champa Darwaza 
to the Residency Kothi. On the way in Begum Bazar, Turre- 
baz Khan, who was seated with a few Rohellas, joined us. 
The Khan and liis Rohella followers reached a point opposite 
to the house of Abban Sahib. Here we saw British soldiers 
standing guard with their cannons. By this time myself and 
the rioters had reached Putli Bawli. At the sight of the 
cannons most of the rioters ran away and the remaining at¬ 
tacked the cannons. But as the cannons fired they dispersed. 
Turrebaz Khan and myself entered the house of Abban 
Sahib and passed the night there. By dawn Turrebaz Khan 
went to Begnin Bazar and I too went to the hill near Begum 
Bazar. 1 remained there with some Rohellas for a few days 
and then lel’t. There was no one with me except a boy in 
my exile. 1 lived for about a month in Soorkonda. Later, 
out of fear of being caught, 1 went over to IMangalpalli. Peer 
Mohammad of the said village did not know me, though he 
had heard about me. He gave me shelter in his house. I 
gave him a talisman to rid tlie village of an epidemic which 
was just then raging there. This revealed the secret of my 
hiding.” 

Whereas Syed Allauddin had intended to attack the Resi¬ 
dency due to his false superstition, he deserves the punishment 
of transj)ortation for life. 

Seal of Karamat Ali 
Seal of FazluUah 
Seal of AImIus Salam 

12th Zekhad, 127.5 Hijri 

* » * 

^Nloulvi Allauddin was, as a result of the trial, sentenced 
to transi)ortation for life. On 28th June 1859 he was sent 
out of Hyderabad on his way to the Andamans. He re¬ 
mained there a i)risoner till his death in about 1884. 

Moulvi Turre Baz Khan was also tried and sentenced to 
tra?isportation for life. Although the Resident informed the 
Government of India that Turre Baz Khan’s crime was se¬ 
rious and the punishment given to him was insufficient, the 
Governor-General did not change the sentence passed by 
the Hyderabad Court. While Turre Baz Khan was in cus¬ 
tody waiting to be transported, he managed to escape from 
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the jail on 18th January 1859. This-news was conveyetl by 
the Diwan to the Resident in his letter dated 19 th January 
1859. The escape seems to have been eflPected with the active 
assistance of two sentries, who also decamped witli the pri¬ 
soner. Instructions were issued to the police and the army 
to trace Turre Raz Khan. A proclamation made on 19th 
January 1859 announced a reward of Rs. 5,000 to any one 
who would apprehend Turre Baz Khan. In the course of a 
week Turre Baz Khan was apprehended by Kurban Ali. 
This was reported by him to the lliwan on 24th January 
1859. A gist of his report is given below^:— 

“On learning of Turre Baz Khan’s movements 1 led a 
party, accompanied by Mohammad Khan, Jamedar, and 
reached his hiding place. I identified Turre Baz Khan, who 
had a scar mark near one of his eyes. I wanted to arrest him 
hut he and his associates drew their swords and attacked us. 
We then fired. In the course of the struggle Turre Baz Khan 
and one of his associates were killed and the remaining three 
of the party escaped into the jungle. No trace of them could 
be found owing to darkness. The bodies of Turre Baz 
Khan and his companion are l)eing sent under the escort of 
Ghulam Hyder, Babu I^al and their party.” 

The body of Turre Baz Khan was brought to Hyder¬ 
abad and was hung up by chains in a public place. Such 
was his end. 

This episode of the attack on the Residency on 17th July 
1857 resulted in the prevention of fresh outbreaks in the city. 
. However, for a period of nearly three years from this date 
; great tension prevailed in the communities of the city, parti- 
i' cularly when the emissaries of Nana Saheb Peshwa and Tatya 
■ Tope worked among the people and Rao Saheb PeshAva, the 
I nephew of Nana Saheb made a brief sojourn in the city of 
I Hyderabad. By the middle of 1857 trouble had also spread 
I to the districts. The small principality of Shorapur, in the 
I district of Gulbarga, was at this time, simmering with discon- 
I tent and was causing anxious concern to the Resident. The 
I story of Shorapur’s rising against the British and the fate 
I of its Raja Venkatappa Naik will be narrated in the follow- 
ling chapters. 


1. From files preserved in the Central Records Office^ Hyderabad. 



Chaftee V 

RAJA VENKATAPPA NAIK OF SHORAPUR 

Shorapur, about 1857, was a small principality in the 
district of Gulbarga. This area was inhabited chiefly by the 
clan of the Redars, a conununity Avhich had played a notable 
]>art ill fighting against Auranga’/eb during his Deccan 
campaign. The State of Shorapur was formerly feudatory 
to the INIarathas, but it came under British influence at the 
beginning of the 19th century. Internal disturbances, caus¬ 
ed by local intrigues, called for the interference of the Bri¬ 
tish Resident and Capt. Meadows Taylor of the Ni/ain’s 
army was appointed to administer the State during the mi¬ 
nority of its Raja A’enkatappa Naik, After the Raja be¬ 
came a major the State was handed oA^er to him in 1858 and 
Meadows Taylor returned to Hyderabad. At the liegin- 
iiing of 1857 Raja Venkatappa Naik started recruiting 
Arabs, Rohellas and others for his army. His seditious ac¬ 
tivities also came to the notice of the Resident as is apiiarent 
from the statements of the Raja. Kmissaries from Nana 
Sahel) Peshwa and the Zamindars of the Raichur district 
seem to have encouraged Raja Venkatappa Naik in his am¬ 
bition. The following corresiiondence throws consider¬ 
able light on the conditions prevailing in Shorajnir about 
this time:— 

( 1 ) 

“ Bff KiVpress 

G. F. Edinonstone Esqr., 

Secretary to the Government of India, 

Foreign Department, 

Fort William. 

(Political Department). 

Sir, 

I have the honour to request that you will do me the 
faA’^our to submit the correspondence noted in the margin^ 
for the information of the Rt. Hon’ble the Governor General 
in Council. 

2. I have of late had frequent cause to regard the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Shorapur Rajah with much distrust and the 

1. The Herns noted ;n the margin of the original letter have been omitted 
in this reproduction os they arc of no relevance to our narrative. 
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correspondence now submitted is merely illustrative of a va¬ 
riety of complaints which have been forwarded to me from 
different quarters. At the present moment it seems hardly 
desirable to trouble Ilis Ijordship in Gmncil with the peru¬ 
sal of a larger number of papers on the subject, 

3. All my remonstrances are not by direct demands of 
any desire to give cause for offence but the llajah’s general 
character is so bad that his assertions can hardly be deemed 
worthy of credit. 

4. It wiU be <)bserved that I have desired Lt. Taylor 
to keep a careful watch on the Rajah’s proceedings and to 
use his best endeavours to keep matters quiet and at some 
convenient time 1 propose to summon the Rajah to Hyder¬ 
abad to account for his present conduct. 

5. I do not anticipate that he Avill be guilty of any overt 
act of hostility but he is so weak and so completely under the 
control of the ill-disposed people about him that it is neces¬ 
sary to have him narrowly watched. 

6. In Lt. Taylor’s demi-official letter attention is made 
to the Rajah of Wanparty. This chief is now at Hyder¬ 
abad and has been here for many months and I have no 
reason to suppose that he is in any way implicated with the 
Shorapur Rajah’s proceedings; indeed he has assisted me 
in many ways at the present crisis and has shown he is 
anxious to do good service to the British Government. 

I have, etc., 

Hyderabad Residency, (Sd.) F. C. Davidson, 

12th August, 1857. Resident. 


( 2 ) 


“ From 

R. N. Taylor, 

Offg. Dy. Commissioner, 
Raichore Doab. 

To 

Capt. A. R. Femhill, 

1st Ass.tt. Resident, 
Hyderabad. 


1. The Hyderabad Residency Records, Vol. 94. 
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Dated Lingsoo^joor, 2i>lh September 1857. 
(Polltieal Department). 

Sir, 

In reply to your letter No. 1064 of 2nd current forward¬ 
ing for report copy of a statement of one Mypal Sing lately 
executed at Belgaiun, 1 have the honour to state that my 
enquiries lead to the belief that the person was sent to Bel- 
gaum with cognizance if not by the orders of the Rajah 
of Shorapur. 

2. What orders he actually received and by whom they 
were conveyed, I can of course obtain no positive ]>roof but 
there is little doubt that the object was intrigue of a nature 
at least unfriendly tt) the Government he pretends to regard 
with feelings of loyalty and fidelity. 

3. On the subject of the disclosures made by Mypal 
Sing 1 addressed the Rajah and pointed out the ample rea¬ 
sons that existed with the Resident and the Bombay Gov¬ 
ernment to be suspicious of his conduct, to jdace no faith 
in any of his assurances and to keep in consequence that 
strict watch over his country and himself so as to ensure both 
Governments against any disturbance by him or his affect¬ 
ing in any way the peace of the country under their adminis¬ 
tration. 

4. I assured him that these instructions would be car¬ 
ried out to the letter; directed him to warn the inhabitants 
of his country that any person or persons found on the River 
Krishna at any point except by the regular ghats would be 
apprehended and confined; called upon him to redeem his 
name by open acts tending to show his fidelity and loyaltj’^ 
to the state; and in conclusion ventured to give him my ad¬ 
vice as to the line of conduct best calculated to save his 
country and himself, %.e., the immediate disbandment of all 
his neAvly raised mercenaries and the ajjpointment of a pro¬ 
per Dewan to manage his country in lieu of the present use¬ 
less one. 

5. I might have added that prompt attention to the ins¬ 
tructions of the Resident regarding the restoration of stolen 
property would be no small additional proof of his intended 
amendment but this subject will form occasion for a sepa¬ 
rate report. 
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6. In reply to my letter the Rajah emphatically denies 
the allegations of Mypal Sirigh; declares himself as most 
faithful subject of the Sarkar which had always protected 
him and which, he grieves to fin<l now, doubts him; asserts 
that he received many and valuable instructions and lessons 
he has never forgotten and is always endeavouring to carry 
out and renews his assurance that in eight days he will cer¬ 
tainly tlischarge all his extra horse and foot. 

7. He has since applied for a pass across the Krishna 
River for horsemen wlioin he had discharged but I have 
thought it right in the first place to assure myself of their 
numbers and ultimate place of (destination). 

8. Such is tlie i)(>int at \vhicb we tiow are, and although 
it was reported that the Rajah, if decided to be possible, 
would choose the last day but one of the Dusserah for the 
purpose, that feast has passed off without, I believe any 
signs of disturbance in his country. 

9. Latterly spies have been sent into cantonment here 
from Shorapur but I susj)ect rather with a view of ascer¬ 
taining our intentions regarding any aggressive movement 
into that comitry, our means and force to carry it out than 
with any intention of finding any weak jjoints here with 
idterior views of attempting to attack us. 

10. I am nevertheless in receipt of constant intelligence 
from that city, and the Police and the villagers at every point 
are on the alert. 

11. I think there is reason now to believe that at all 
events until the river goes down there is no probability of 
the peace of the Doab being disturbed by any parties of 
aggressors whatsover. 


Lingsoogoor, 

29th September,! 857. I have, etc., 

(Sd.) R. N. Taylor, 
Offg. Dy. Commissioner, 
- Raichur Doab. 


The Hyderabad Residency RecordS| VoJ, 94r 
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( 8 ) 

“To 

Capt. W. R. Campbell, 

2nd Asstt. Resident, 
Hvderabad-Dn. 

(Political Department). 

Sir, 


So many reports of an unsatisfactory nature have from 
time to time readied the Resident regarding the present state 
of the Shorapur country, and the proceedings of the Rajah 
in liis management of his Sumusthan and such frequent 
alarms have been spread in the neighbouring districts owing 
to the alleged intentions of the Bedur ])opulation to rise in 
revolt that 1 am desired by Col. Davidson to request that 
you will at once proceed to Shorapur with a view to institu¬ 
ting an enquiry on the spot and reporting as fully as may 
he in your power (»n the present conditions of the country 
both as regards the conduct of the Rajah himself and the 
feelings and intentions of the people in general. 

2. You will he good enough to place yourself in com¬ 
munication with lit. Taylor, Oifg. Dy. Commissioner, 
Raichore Doah, who will acquaint you Avith all the reports 
and evidence which are at his command and you will then 
apply to the officer commanding at Lingsgoor for an Escort, 
Avith AA'hich he has been desired to furnish you. 

3. Lt. Taylor Avill he able to supply you with detailed 
information regarding the enquiry to he instituted but 
ainong the most important points are the following:— 

4. Ill the month of August last the Resident received 
from the Bombay (Government a statement made by a person 
named Mypal Sing wffio was executed at Belgaum amongst 
the troops at that station. This man declared that he had 
been deputed by the Rajah of Shorapur for treasonable and 
seditious purposes and it is desirable that an enquiry should 
he made and the Rajah required to prove that the man was 
not acting with his knowledge. 

5. In October last Lt. Kerr, Commanding Southern 
Mm^atha Horse, forwarded copies of two seditious letters, 
which had been seized in the house of a Police Patell in the 
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Dharwar Zilla, supposed to have been written by one Anand 
Rao of Shorapur. Copies of these letters are enclosed and 
they should form a subject of enquiry. 

6. It is veiy generally believed that a Brahamin by 
name Nana Sumkeshwar has recently been deputed by the 
Rajah as an emissary to Nana Saheb and the Rajah should 
be strictly questioned on this point and required to produce 
the Brahamiu or prove to ytnir satisfaction where he is. 

7. The Rajah has constantly been accused of enter¬ 
taining additional troops and of laying in supplies of powder 
etc., and has as often denied it. It would be advisable that 
you endeavour to ascertain the truth there may be in such 
reports. One Kbumurally Zamedar is said to have engaged 
to supply hint \\'itli large number of trooi)S. 


8. Several dacoities have recently taken place in the 
Shorapur country. Amongst others laghur village of Raja 
Venkatappa Naik has been looted. It is generally believed 
that these dacoities are not only perpetrated with the know¬ 
ledge of the Raja but actually by his orders and that his 
object is by this means to raise a sum of money to enable 
him to organize an expedition of plunder on a large scale 
beyond his own border. He should be called upon to answer 
or explain away this and it would be distinctly explained 
to him that owing to the present state of misrule and dis¬ 
organization in his territory his neighbours are annoyed by 
constant alarms—a state of thing which cannot be and will 
not any longer be permitted. 

9. The Raja’s attention should at the same time be 
invited to General Low’s letter of advice on the occasion 
of his coming of age and receiving charge of his country. 


Hyderabad Residency, I have etc., 

December, 1857. 

(Sd.) A. R. Thornhiix, 
Itff Asst. Resident. 


1. The Hyderabad Residency Records, Vol. 94t 

12 
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(4) 


Privale letter from Salar Jvv(/ to C<(ipt. Thornhill 


Fehrnari/ 3. 1858. 


“ ^Ty Dear Capt. Thornhill, 

1 received information ahoiit 5 days a^o from the 
men 1 have employed to j)rocure intelligence that the Uaja 
of Shorapiir has sent i)ersons to this city to entertain Arabs 
for his service, hut deferred writing to you on the subject 
till 1 could obtain confirmation of the report from the Arab 
.Janxiars. Today Ahdoolla l>in i\li sent Rustoom Jung 
to me to say that he has heard from his Talukas as well as 
in the city here that the Shorapur Raja is entertaining troops 
and that he has sent a Mutsaihli aiul an Arab to engage Aral>s 
here; that the Arabs here refused to take serviee because 
no fixed period of employment is guaranteed to them and 
because they think he may recpiire their services to fight 
against the Circar, which wouh! end in their ruin. Abdulla 
bin Ali says also that the Aral) from Shorapur is one of 
those who was engaged in the liadamee disturbances and 
that in searching for him he appears to ha\ e Jiiade his escape 
from Hyderabad hut he will tixleavour to seize the Mutsaddi. 
1 haA'e given him strict injunctions and other Arab Jame- 
dars to make every exertion to seize the Shorapur emissa¬ 
ries hut 1 have little confidence in their alacrity in the 
discharge of this duty if we remcnd)cr the want of success 
experienced during the Radamee alfair notwithstanding all 
exertions of General Fraser, Capt. Malcolm and Raja 
Chandulall himself. I shall however issue orders to the 
.lamedars and others in the city and the districts to search 
for and appreheiul any of the Shorapur pet)ple Avho may 
he found on such errarxls. In the meanwhile 1 think it right 
to apprise the Resident and yourself of Avhat has come to 
my knowledge as it is jirobahle the Raja of Shorapur will 
entertain Rohillas and other mercenaries as well as 
Arabs and in order that if the Resident finds there is truth in 
these repf)rts he may adopt such measures as he may deem 
necessaiy^ as regards that part of the country under the cir¬ 
cumstances 1 have stated of the correctness of which how- 
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ever 1 am not myself quite certain as yet. 

\5th Jmmarif, IS.'iS. Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) Saiah Jung. 

P.S.—Any further information 1 may obtain on this sub¬ 
ject shall he conununicaled to j'ou hereafter. 

(^ 5 ) 

“ By ICd’prcdu. 

To 

(i. F. Fdmonstone Ksqr., 

.Secretary to (Government ol' India, 

Forei^fn Department, Fort IVilliam. 

Sir, 

In my dispatch No. 139, dated the 12th Se])temher last, 
1 brought to the notice of the Kt. llon’hle the (ifjvernor- 
(General in Council the many occasions on Avhich the llaja 
of .Shorapur had lately given me cause for regarding his 
conduct with distrust and that 1 in consequence intended 
to summon the Raja to Ilyderahad at some convenient time 
to account for his behaviour an intention which met A\’ith 
His Lordship’s approval but on the 24th December last in 
letter No. 198 I re])orted that I had deemed it more advisa¬ 
ble to depute my 2nd Asstt. Capt. Campbell to Shorapur 
to institute on the spot an enquiry into the Raja’s jiroceed- 
ings. 

2. I beg to enclose copy of my letter of instructions 
to Capt. Campbell in M’hich I requested him to furnish me 
with as complete a report of the State of the countr}’^ and 
feeling of the people as may be in his power, giving for his 
guidance the heads of the principal causes of complaint 
against the Raja. 

8. 1 would here mention that 1 received a further re¬ 

monstrance from Bombay against the constant annoyance 
caused by this Raja shortly after 1 had deputed Capt. 
Campbell to proceed to Shorapur, stating that if necessary 
they were prepared tt) take measures to coerce the Raja; 
in reply to which I requested that the Political Agent, 
Southern Maratha Country, might conmmnicate with Capt. 
Campbell with a view to substantiate the charge against 
the Raja but I added that as yet nothing tangible of beyond 
vague reports had reached me. 

1. The Hyderabad Residency Records, Vol. 94. 
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4. Capt. Campbell arrived at Shorapur on the 11th 
January 1858 and at once entered on duty entrusted to 
him. He was received with every civility by the Raja who 
strenuously denied all intention of giving offence to the 
British Government and expressed a hope that arran^ments 
may be made for the better management of his affairs. 


5. At this time Capt. Campbell received a letter from 
Ll. Col. Malcolm remarking upon the alleged increase to 
the CJarrison and the Military stores of the Frontier Forts 
and suggesting that they should be reduced to their former 
standards. The Raja positively denied that anj^ such in¬ 
crease had been made and invited inspection of the suspect¬ 
ed places. A few days after Capt. Campbell j)roeeeded to 
Rainpalla, the fort which had caused the most anxiety on 
the ll^ombay Frontier and the result of the inspection leads 
to the supposition that the reports, which in this instance 
had reached Lt. Col. Malcolm had been exaggerated. The 
Raja was evidently most anxious to kcej) all quiet on the 
Bombay I’rontier and on the 19th Capt. Campbell reported 
that Lt. Col. Malcolm had announced his intention of with- 
draAving his troops from the immediate neighbourhood of 
the Shoraj)ur country. 

0. On the 14th January it came to Capt. Campbell’s 
knowledge that a party of Rohillas (about 150) had taken 
up their abode in a ISlasjid close to the town. The Raja 
expressed the greatest surprise and consternation at this 
occurrence, declarefl himself utterly ignorant of the presence 
of these men, who he added, must have been attracted by the 
rumours which had been spread ujion Caj)!. Cambell’s 
approach. This party was ordered across the Frontier that 
same night. 

7. On the 21st January Capt. Campbell while allud¬ 
ing to the despicable character of the Raja and the unsatis¬ 
factory state of his country reported tliat he saw no reason 
to supxmse that there was any desire on the part of the Bedur 
population to rise in revolt. On the subject of the state¬ 
ment of Myi>al .Singh to the effect that he had been deputed 
by the Raja or any of his people for seditious puiposes 
Cai)t. Campbell had been able to gain no satisfactory in¬ 
formation one way or the other regarding the two seditious 
letters which had been forwarded by Lt. Kerr nor on the 



subject of the deputation of Nana Sunkeshwar to Nana 
Sahib. Another complaint against the Raja was that he 
had caused Honsesegee, a Jagir village of his uncle, to 
be plundered. There seems to be no doubt that if he did 
not actually order this affair he winked at it and he has 
promised fuD satisfaction to all injured parties. 


8. A further complaint against the Rajah was that a 
native officer, and a Sawar of the Southern ^laratha horde 
who had been sent by Lt.'Kerr into the Sliorapur country 
in disguise to obtain information were fired on from 
the Fort of Rampalla. This was met on the part of the 
Rajah by a frivolous counter accusation to the effect that 
these men had maltreated two Bedurs. No doubt a slK)t was 
fired and the horsemen were not permitted to enter the 
ghuree, but it is not clear that the shot was fired with any 
Iiostile intention but merely to give warning to the neigh¬ 
bourhood to be on tlie alert. 

10. At this time Capt. Campbell hatl many reasons for 
believing that mercenary soldiers were entering Sliorapur in 
small detached parties, but he could arrive at nothing con¬ 
clusive until the 28th when the Dewan waited upovi him by 
desire of the Rajah for the purpose of confessing that he 
had ordered five .Tamadars to raise 500 men each (in all 2500, 
Arabs, Rohillas and others), that he had passed liis agree¬ 
ment to pay these people under any circumstances for six 
months and that 346 armed men had arrived. The Dewan 
added that the Rajah had been led into this folly by the many 
reports regarding our intended march upon his country, that 
they were engaged entirely for purposes of defence Imt he 
knew not how to get rid of them, as nothing short of pay¬ 
ment in full of the ivritten agreement would satisfy them, 
and this was quite beyond the means of the Rajah. Tlie 
Rajah himself also acknowledged the truth of the aboi'e 
statement to Capt. Campbell in the Darbar. 

11. I may here mention that, on the 15th January, His 
Highness the Nizam’s Minister brought to my notice that 
he had reason to believe that agents were being employed 
to raise Troops for Shorapur. About the same time a letter 
from an Arab in Wanpurty to his friend here giving as news 
the facts that Arabs were being employed for Shorajiur was 
delivered to me by the Rajah of Wanpurty and I have since 



further corroborated the fact that agents liave been employ¬ 
ed here by sending two men in disguise to take service and 
who have been duly entertained by one Salim Bin Moham¬ 
mad whom 1 have called upon the Minister to apprehend. 

12. On the receipt of Capt. Campbell’s letter No. 17 
1 at once ordered Capt. Wyndham to proceed to Shorapur 
from Lingot>sgdor with all the Troops and guns available for 
Capt. CampbcU’s protection. I telegraphed to Bombay re- 
(piesting that if convenient Troi:>ps might be marched on 
Shorapur and that if necessary the Madras (Jovernment 
might be solicited to send forward the Kurnool Movable 
column and I addressed the Niy-am’s Minister calling upon 
him to apprehend all armed parties escaping from Shorapur 
and notify that all .lama<lars, etc., supplying mercenaries to 
this Rajah would be guilty of an act of hostility against the 
British (Tovernment. 

1.*}. The Bombay (io\ ei*nment replied that the Field 
Force at Kulladghee had been ordered to co-operate I'or a 
combined attack on Shorapur, that the iMadras (Toveniment 
had been reijuested to order the advance of the nu>vable 
column (this left Ktmiool on 2nd) and that General Lester 
at Dharwar had been ordered to send all the reinforcements 
he coidd spare to Lt. Col. jMalcolm. 

14. The Troops that will shortly ass’emblc at Shorapur 
then are as follows:— 

2 18-Pounder guns, if carriage can be procured. 

2 9-Pounder guns, manned by Kuropeans. 

2 (?) -I’ounder CJuns. 

2 .jl/^-inch mortars. 

200 Southern Maratha Horse. 

400 European Infantry. 

900 Native Infantry. 

Kurnool Movable column under JSlajor Hughes:— 

2 9-Pounder guns. 

1 24-Pr)under Howitzer manned by Company of 
European Artillery. 

1 Squadron Native Cavalry. 
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2 Companies, 74th Highlanders. 

2 Companies, 47th Native Infantry. 

From Lingsgoor imder Capt. Wyndham:— 

2 12-Pounder Howitzers. 

40 Sowars, Hyderabad Contingent. 

About 400 bayonets, Hyderabad Infantry. 

From Bolarum under Capt. Biden:— 

2 .5^-inch Howitzers. 

2 C-Pounder guns. 

15. I beg to annex copies of letters which I have ad¬ 
dressed to Capt. Campbell and Lt. Col. Malcolm from Avhich 
it will be seen that 1 have reqxiested on the arrival of the 
Troops the Rajali may be called on to join Lt. Ct)l. Mal¬ 
colm’s camp and answer before Military Commission the 
charges against him and that 1 have further cautioned Lt. 
Col. Malcolm to take no assault on the place until he is as- 
sure<l that he has sufficient strength to ensure complete suc¬ 
cess. 

10. All remained quiet at Shorapur upto the 31st 
ultimo. Capt. Cam})beirs letters upto that date show that 
the mercenaries cordinue to collect and the Rajah is unable 
to get rid of them. He requires either money or force to 
accomplish their expulsion. These letters contain little more 
of interest with the exception of letter No. 21 in which he 
reports having received warning of an intended rising of 
Bedurs in Devadroog. Lt. Taylor, Dy. Commissioner, is 
making enquiries into the truth of the statement but as the 
Kurnool Column will march through Devadroog, 1 do not 
feel any apprehension on this point. 

17. Tbei*e is no doubt the charge of having engaged 
mercenaries M’ith a view to hostility against the British Gov¬ 
ernment will be proved against the Rajah even should he 
or these men not proceed to any acts of actual warfare 
against our troops. It is then necessarj'^ to determine what 
in either of these cases should be done. 

18. The Rajah has by many acts proved himself en¬ 
tirely unfit to govern his country, and it will be seen by en¬ 
closure No. 20 which was transmitted to Government with 
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letter No. 105, dated 15th July 1853 that General Low, then 
Resident at Hyderabad, warned him what would be the con¬ 
sequences of his pursuing the course tending to the mis¬ 
management and mal-administration of his principality. I 
\voul(l also I’equcst the i)erusal of despatch No. 2339, dated 
the 3()th April 1850 from your office enclosing extract of 
despatch from the Hon’hle court. 

10. Under the circumstances enumerated above I see 
nothitig to extenuate the conduct of the Rajah of Shorapur 
and 1 tliercfoi'e conceive he should be dealt with as a rebel 
who was rlisco\'ered levying men for hostile purposes 
against our (Government an<l would arrest, imprison and 
remove him frf)m Shorapur confiscating at the same time 
his principality. 

20. In the event of the Rajah with his mercena¬ 
ries or followers proceeding to acts of actual warfare otir 
a(lo])tion of such a course above >vill be equally plain and 
more imperative 

21. Kver since the outbreak of the Revolt in Hindus- 
than rumours of the hostility of the Rajah of Shorapur to 
our (Goveriiment have constantly reached me but I did not 
until now feel myself strong enough to bring him to ac¬ 
count. There is not a doubt in my mind that he has been 
all along hostile to us and that it has not been from fear 
alone as he alleges that he has acted as he had done. Indeed 
1 believe, he only watched his opportunity to openly dec¬ 
lare himself against us. 

22. The difficulty occurs, fiz, whose subject or feuda¬ 
tory is the Shorapur Rajah? It will be observed by a re¬ 
ference to the con’espondence in your office regarding the 
Shorapur State—it was urged that the Peshwa and the 
Nizam’s (Governments had equal claims on the allegiance 
of the Shorapur State. Those of the latter it appears we 
considered as waived and all political connection between 
the two states (Nizam’s and Shorapur) lapsed with 
the cession of the two districts of Andolah and Neloogoe 
to the Nizam in 1842 on the annual payment of 40,000 
Hyderbad rupees in lieu of these districts through our ins¬ 
trumentality but then Shorapur is within the Nizam’s 
frontier and is His Highness’s territory agreeably to the 
boundary defined after the Maratbft w»r of 1818, and it 
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will be seen on this account the Bombay Government in a 
recent correspondence desired to hold the Nizam to a cer¬ 
tain extent responsible for the Rajah’s acts. 

23. I sincerely trust that Col. Malcolm will bring all 
the mercenaries he finds at Shorapur to condign pimish- 
ment. It is high time these free lances of the Deccan be 
taught that if they engage in service with a view to hostili¬ 
ties against our Government they do so at the peril of their 
lives. 

24. A severe example is absolutely necessary in the 
existing state of the country as the insolence and avowed 
hatred of these races to our power and country are openly 
proclaimed, and it will be seen by the present instance they 
are ever ready to form the nucleus of the rebellion against 
the British Government. I have no hesitation in saying 
that conciliation and a temporising policy hitherto adopted 
towards these lawless mercenaries will not have the same 
good result as the employment of coercion and the fear 
of being crushed and suppressed by actual force, whenever 
they dare even to show a sign of rebellion towards British 
supremac5^ 

25. Neither the Nizam nor his Government have shown 
signs of a desire to give support to the Shorapur Rajah but, 
as His Highness has some timidity in issuing the proclama¬ 
tion, I deemed requisite, to the Arabs and Rohilla .Tamadars 
etc. directing them to refrain from affording any aid, feel¬ 
ing it might restrain them or their followers from creat¬ 
ing some disturbance, I deemed it prudent, if it could be spar¬ 
ed, that Brigadier M. Duff’s Brigade which will arrive 
here about the 6th instant should reinforce for a time the 
Hyderabad Subsidiary Force. With this request the 
Madras Government have complied as will be seen by en¬ 
closures; and on this .subject I have made the necessarj’^ 
communication to Major General Coffin. 


Hyderabad Residency, 
Srd February, 1858. 


I have etc. 
(Sd.) C. Davidson, 
Resident. 


« « « 


1. The Hyderabad Residency Records, Vol. 94, 
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As will be aj)parent from the above correspondence, 
Davidson, the Resident, despatched his assistant Captain 
Cmupbell to Shorapur early in January 1858. Captain Camp¬ 
bell tried to restrain Raja Venkatappa Naik, but when he 
found that it was a fruitless endeavour he proceeded to the 
nearby Cantomnent of Ijingsuj^ir and ordered Capt. Wyn- 
dham to march on Shorapur. Accordingly Wyndham reached 
Shorapur on the 7th of February 18.58. He camped in an 
open jjlaiu. The same night the i)arty was attacked by the 
Iroops of the Raja consisting of Redars, Arabs and Rt)hellas 
estimated to be about five to seven thousand strong. The at¬ 
tack continued all night and in the morning Wyndham 
received reinforcements from Jjingsugur, at the arrival of 
which the Raja’s troops stopped attacking and withdrew to 
an eminence near that t(»\vn. The next day Wyndham received 
reinforcements uiuler Major Hughes who brought tAvo Com¬ 
panies of the 74th Highlanders and the Madras Cavalry. 
A s{|uadron oi‘ the 8t.h Madras Cavalry under Cai)tain New- 
herr\' led the attack and fell uj)on the niain bf)dy of Roliellas 
which had joined the Rajah. In the fight that followed 
Captain NeAvberry was killed and his subaltern. Lieutenant 
R. C. Stewart was se^’erely Avounded. The forces of the 
Rajah Avere driven into the toAA’ii. It AA’as decided by Wyn¬ 
dham to aAvait the forces of Col. Malcolm Avhich AA'ere rapidly 
approaching from Kaladgi in the district of Bijapur. 

In vicAv of these dcA^elopments Raja Venkatappa Naik 
left Shorapur and came to Hyderabad. He AA'as handed over 
to the Resident and tried. His capture, his subsequent trial 
and his tragic end haA^e been narrated by Col. MeadoAvs 
Taylor in his autobiography entitled The Story of my Life, 
an extract from AA'hicli is given beloAV^:— 

“When that evil Avind bleAv, the people came and said 
it was the time to rise. The English ha<l lost everything in 
the north, and AA'ere beaten everyAvhere; they could not keep 
tlie country, they said, and AA'ere flying to England as fast as 
they could get to their ships. This w'as tohl me, Appa, by 
Brahmins and others from the south, from Poona, from 
CA'eryAvhere. 

“ They promised by their incantations, to raise me to be 
Rajah of all the country—from Shorapur to Raineshwar— 
and if I marched at the head of my twelve thousand, they 
said, all the coimtry would rise, and we should be conquerors. 


1. Op. cit, pp. 818-814. 
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Then Mahrattas froiii Poona, from Sattara, from Kolapoof, 
Irom Mungoond, from Bheem Rao, who had secured all the 
disaffected people of Raichore, persuaded me to join them, 
and offered me what 1. pleased if I did so; but still I did not 
go. 1 Avas still true to the English and to you. 1 kneAv 1 
Avas right. 1 did not moA'e a man; nor did I allo\A' one of 
my people even to go to the assistance of the Beydurs of 
Huglully, their brethren, many of Avhom Avere slain. And 
then n:iy people rebelled against me, and called me a ‘covA'ard 
and a fool’, because 1 Avould not let them go. Arabs and 
Hohillas noAV came around me, and one man, AA'orse than all 
the rest, swore to me on the Koran that the Arabs and Rohil - 
las of Hyderabad, and all the IMussulmans, had declared a 
crusade against the English; that the Madras troops AA-ould 
not fight, and they Avould all come and join me if I avouUI 
rise.” 

Raja Venkatappa Xaik Avas tried and sentenced to death. 
The Resident commuted his sentence to transportation for 
life. This was further commuted by the Governor-fTeneral 
to imprisonment for four years in a fortress in the south. 
When the Raja avus being escorted to the south “AA’hen thc>’ 
arriA'ed (at the first camp) the officer took off his belt, in 
Avhich Avas a loaded revolver, hung it OA'er a chair and AA'ent 
outside the tent. While Avashing his face, a moment after- 
Avards he heard a shot, and, running back, found the Rajah 
lying on the ground quite dead. The ball had entered his 
stomach and passed through the .s})ine.”' 

Thus died Raja Venkatappa Naik of Shorapur. I Inablc 
h) bear the indignities of his capture and his subsequent trial 
as also dreading the prospect of a long period of imprison¬ 
ment, he put an end to his life at the earliest opportunity. 

The trial of Raja Venkatappa Naik reveals the exis¬ 
tence of a general ijlan of insurrection in the southern 
Maharatta country and the northern Karnatak countrA'. the 
centres of AA’^hich Avere Miraj, Kolhapur, Nargund, Kopbal, 
Raichur and Shorapur. General Jacob disarmed the rebels 
at Miraj, and checked the rising at Kolhaptir. The Rajah 
of Nargund rose in revolt and killed Mr. Thomson, a civilian 
officer from Bombay. His rebellion Avas put doAAii by the 
forces under Col. Malcolm on 2nd June 1858. The Rajah 
of Nargund was captured, tried and executed. He had 


1. Ibid., pp. 330-3dl. 
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Originally planned to raise the revolt during the rainy season, 
which would have made movements of troops diihcult, but 
the early action of the British in putting down the Rajah of 
Shorapur on 8th February 1858 seems to have disorganized 
the plan of the Raja of Nargimd. The result was that the 
Raja of Nargund and Bhim Rao Desai had to work sepa¬ 
rately. At a later date, the insurrection would have been for¬ 
midable in the districts of Raichur, Gulberga and the nor¬ 
thern parts of Kamatak if it had been carried out as 
plamied. 

After the death of the Raja of Shorapur a nmnber of 
persons \vho had taken part in the fight were arrested and 
tried. A munl)er of Arabs and Rohellas had joined the 
Raja. After the fight they dispersed in various directions. 
Among them one Tasdiq Hussain was taken to Shorapur, 
tried and hanged in the market-place of the town on 3r(l 
July 1858. The State of Shorapur was later handed over 
to tile Nizam’s Government on 4th March, 1861. 

That there was correspondence between the various 
chiefs and prominent iiersons in the north Karnatak and the 
principality of Shorapoor will be evident from the following 
note^:— 


“Besides the Nargund, Mundergi, Hulgali and Jam- 
hotee revolts, there were several attempts at rebellion in diJ- 
ferent parts of the Bombay Karnatak from 1857-1858. 

The Raja of Soorpur was said to be connected with the 
disturbances in many places during this period. The Soor¬ 
pur comitry of the Nizam’s territory borders on the Bija- 
pur and Sholapur districts of the Bombay State. The name 
of the Bedar Raja of Soorpur was Venkappa Naik Bal- 
want Bahri. It was suspected that he was under the active 
influence of emissaries from Nana Saheb. The Soorpur 
Raja’s real grievance against the British Government wa» 
that the latter had taken possession of a portion of the Na- 
wab’s territory yielding a revenue of Rs. 52 lakhs and that 
the Nawab had made him pay Rs.' 3 lakhs to supplement the 
tribute amount which the Nawab had agreed to pay to the 
British Government. The Raja of Soovpoor had even sent 
his brother-in-law Kothoo with some force to regain that 
territory but he could not succeed. Inwardly, therefore, he 
was bearing enmity towards the British. 

1. From information supplied by the Bombay State Committee, History of 
Freedom Movement in India, Bombay. 
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The Soorpur llaja had intrigued with the Deslunukh »)f 
Jumbgi in the Hipergi Taluka of the Bijapur district and 
they entered mto a plot to overthrow the British power. The 
medium of communication between this Deshmukh and the 
Soorpur authorities was Gowdappa Patil of Go war in tlie 
So()rj)ur country. Before their plans could materialise infor¬ 
mation of this contemplated insurrection was receiA^ed early 
in January 1858 at the Sholapur Collectorate. Baslingapj)a 
for that was the name of the Deslunukh of Jumbgi, and 
Shirshetti, his associate, engaged men for the purjiose of 
the revolt and collected large quantities of amis and ammu¬ 
nition. Baslingappa had also proclaimed the imjiending 
arrival of Nana Saheb Peshwa at Sholapur. The police 
raided the Deslmiukh’s residence at Jumbgi and his fort at 
Kotnal. The search disclosed the existence of arms and am¬ 
munition and also the arrangements devised for preparing 
gunpowder. Baslingappa, the Jumbgi chief, and his son 
were seized and tried for treason and their estates were con¬ 
fiscated. The Kotnal fort was also dismantled. 

As fears were entertained that the Jagirdar of Jath was 
also likely to co-operate Avith the Baja of Soorpur, the 
Sholapur Magistrate had sent the Aden troops to guard the 
country between the Bheema and the Krishna rivers. 

After a time, the people of Kalladgi rose against the Bri¬ 
tish Government but Col. Malcolm and Lieut. Kerr speedily 
suppressed the rising. 

The Raja of Soorpur had in 1857 sent an emissary 
named Mahipalsing-bin-Jawhersing to Belgaum to tamper 
with and seduce the 29th Regiment N.I. Before he could 
succeed in his mission, he was apprehended, Avhile talking to 
a Jemadar, and executed on the sentence of a court-martial 
for inciting mutiny among the troops. 

The Political Agent reported on February 8, 1858 that 
he had in confinement at Belgaum two persons named 
Chhotesing-bin-Heerasing and Laxman Parshad-bin-Rud- 
dramani, as they were suspected of complicity in Mahipal- 
sing’s attempts during August 1857 to seduce the 29th Regi¬ 
ment, N. I. and in his other treasonable designs. The Poli¬ 
tical Agent stated that he had no evidence against these two 
persons but that he had no doubt that Chhotesing was con¬ 
cerned in it and that in concert with Laxman Parshad he 
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>vas responsible for i>roj)agating: a belief in the 29th Regi¬ 
ment that some of the leading Mahratha clu'efs were ready 
to engage in their rebellion. Ilie said Chhotesingh and Lax- 
man Parshad Avere in the service of the Raja A)f Jamkhandi 
AA’lien they were arrested. They were then taken tt) Dharwar 
and kei>t under safe custody. 

During 1857 the European trooi)s at Relgaum were seiil 
to the war-front in Persia. Tlie breaking out ol' the rebellion 
in India found Relgaum garrisoned only by tw(» native regi¬ 
ments and a small garrison of a European artillery unit. 

Apart J'rom Mahipalsing’s activities Ihere were other 
agencies, which were fomenting trouble. Relgaiun Avas be¬ 
lieved to l>e in considerable danger. There AA'as 1‘ear that the 
nath e trooi)s stationed here Averc in -close toiurh Avith the 
nati\'e ti'oops in Rombay. On August 10,1857 the hhiro[)ean 
reinforcement sent from Rond)ay reached Relgaum by Avay 
(*f Goa. luunediately (Tcneral Ijcster .seized a fcAv of the civil 
and military conspirators in the native trooi)s at Relgaum 
against Avhom there AA'as enough evidence for trial. One ot 
these Av-as a Musahnan muiififii, a faA'ourite of the native offi¬ 
cers AA’hom he had taught. He Avas found to be a disciple of 
the head of the Western India branch of the Wahabi .sect. 
He had come from Poona and Avas an active agent of the 
Wahabis. Letters full of treasonable contents from this 
minM to the regiments at Kolhapur and other stations AA'ere 
intercepted and thereby evidence AA’as furnished against him. 
This only .shoAA’s hoAv Avitlespread the conspiracy Avas and 
hoAV the troops Avere being .seduced. The munshi’H activities 
AA'ere discovered by the betrayal of a ^joliee chief constable, a 
Christian convert, named Mutlu Kumar, Avho afterAvards re- 
ceiA'ed the grant of a village as a rcAvard for his services. 

The munnhi and another emissary employed by a Waha¬ 
bi chief to seduce the troops AA'ere found guilty of trea.son and 
AA'ere executed. Several members of the 29th Regiment were 
either executed or transported for life. 

Thus the whole plot was crushed before it could gather 
strength and the danger passed aAvay. 

G. B. Seton Karr, the Political Agent at Relgaum, 
again reported to the Bombay Government on March 1, 
1858 that a Brahmin named Aba Deodhar, who was in the 
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employ of the Jamkliaitdi Raja, together witli certain other 
sepoys, had maintained connections with the Raja of Soov- 
pur for starting hostilities against the Government. To pre¬ 
vent I’urthci’ mischief he was put into custody in the Dhar- 
war Jail. 

The deposition of the Mamlatd(ir of Bijapur before 
Captain B. G. Parr, Assistant Magistrate, Bijapur, streng¬ 
thened the susj)icion that the Jamkhandi Cliief was instru¬ 
mental in the clandestine manufacture of gunpowder, etc. 
and that he was in treasonable association Avith the Soorpur 
Raja. He was, therefore, removed to the Belgaum fort and 
the Jamkhandi fort was occupied by a sizable force sent from 
Belgaum. .Several charges were brought against this Cliief. 
He was then transferred to the Vengurla Jail. At the time 
of his trial Chhotesing made a statement that all that was 
done at Jamkhandi and elsewhere to raise an insurrection 
against the Government, was done surreptitiously and with¬ 
out the knowledge and consent of the Raja Ramchandra 
Appasaheb and as the British Government could not adduce 
sufKcient evidence to secure a conviction of the Raja of Jam¬ 
khandi, he Avas released and set at liberty. Chhotesing, hoAV- 
ever, Avas sentenced to he hloAAn aAvay from the mouth of a 
cannon.” 



Chafosk VI 


THE RISINGS IN MULKHED AND KOPBAL 

While trouble was brewing at Shorapur, the Zaniindar of 
Mulkhed also rose in revolt. He was in league with the Raja 
of Shorapur and when the Nizam’s army marched against 
him it was defeated Avith the loss of its captain. Mulkhed 
is a fi;w miles from Shorapur and is situated in the district 
of (xulbarga. When the 2nd tletachment was sent against 
the Zamindar of the place, the fort Avas surrendered and the 
Zamindar was brought as a prisoner in fetters to the capital 
in the month of March, 18.58. Ob\'iously dtie to the early 
steps taken against Shorajnjr, the chiefs of IMulkhed and 
Shorapur couhl not make a combination. Tlie folloAving con¬ 
temporary accf»unts describe in brief the rebellion at Mul¬ 
khed and the subsefpient results:— 

( 1 ) 

FJitgiinkmau, February 2.8, 1858.—The following is 
from Hyderabad, dated the 10th instant:— 

‘ In my letter to you AATitten a fcAv days ago I omit¬ 
ted to inform you that the Zamindar of Mulkare, a strong 
stone fort, has been for some time in arms against the Nizam's 
(-Jovermnent, and has defeated, killing the commander, a 
first detachment AA-hich Avas sent out against him. A second 
detachment has been sent, but I rather apprehend that it 
AA'ill be found necessary to employ Company’s troops to re¬ 
duce the place. 

I am remiiuled to tell you of this by a report in circu¬ 
lation amongst the natives that this Zamindar has coalesced 
Avith the Raja of Shorapoor, but though it Avas not at all 
?ieeessary to a person like this Zamindar, contending to 
obtain Avhat he considered his rights from the Nizam’s Gov¬ 
ernment, to join in a general rebellion, it Avas to be expected, 
as he knew no better, that he AA'ould do so. If this report 
be correct, it will be our policy to punish the Zamindar in 
his character of rebel, AA'ith all possible expedition. I sup¬ 
pose after settling the affairs of Shorapoor the little army 
employed there may be sent against this place, if we can¬ 
not intermediately to that uncertain period employ other 
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troops against it (the natives say it is situated three days* 
journey from Shorapoor, by which I understand 60 miles). 
Two detachments in the field at the same time would be 
useful, as if there should be necessity, they nnght act to¬ 
gether.’ 

( 2 ) 

“ Englishman, March 19, 1858.—The following is 
from Hyderabad, dated the 6th instant:— 

‘ Mulkare, which I before informed you was hold¬ 
ing out against the Nizam’s troops, has capitulated at dis¬ 
cretion, and the principal rebel, with two of his relations, 
is brought a prisoner in fetters to the capital. The Chaoos 
heading the Arabs of the garrison was killed, the soldiery 
composing it, Arabs, Rohillas, and all, were allowed to go 
away with the honours of war. This is the ordinary 
method of dealing with rebels here. Their Chiefs are alone 
looked to as responsible, and their soldiers sell them when¬ 
ever it is convenient to procure safet 5 Pfor themselves.’ 

OUTBKEAK AT KOPBAL 

In the general scheme of insurrections which had l)een 
planned in the districts of Raichur, and Gulbarga and the 
Northern Karnatak, the name of Bhim Rao Desai figures 
prominently. Bliim Rao, the Deshmukh of Mundargi, 
along with the Desai of Hammigi, started insurrection in 
the district of Dharwad. The following extract is from the 
Bombay Gazette of 11th June, 1858:— 

“. ... the death of two Dessayees of Hummagee and 
Mundargi seems to have followed very close upon their 
determination to rebel against us. They appear to have been 
well known for disaffection and for that reason to have been 
jealously watched as well by the officers of Bellary district 
as by thbse of the Dharwar Collectorate. Hummagee and 
Mundargee are both situated to the North of the Tunga- 
bhadra. Bhim Rao of Mundargi at one time Tahsildar of 
Bellary had been dismissed for misconduct. The imme¬ 
diate cause of the rebellion of these men was attempt made 
in the later end of May 1858 to carry out the disarming act 
in Hummagee and Munargee. Parties of police from Dhar¬ 
war entered both places on 28-5-1858 and made a search 
which produced nothing as regards Bhim Rao, but led to 
the discovery of arms in Hummigi. The seizure of these 
aims was the signal for a rising of the people of both places 

1. Hyderabad Afaire, Vol. Ill, p. 217, 

2. Ibid., pp. 218-219. 
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who were joined by the rebel of Gudug and Dumbal. At 
Gadag tlie post (jflice and Electric Telegraph clerks had to 
fly for tl\eir lives and property to some amount was plunder¬ 
ed. The Dessayees then marched eastwards with their men 
and occuined Kopbal in force. As soon as the new's of the.se 
risings was knoM'ii at Dharwar, Bellary and Sedashagliur 
troops were dispatched from each of these places. Those 
who left Bellary under ISlajor Hughes had the good fortune 
to encounter the enemy. It Avas exj)ected that the rebels 
Avould cross the Tungabhadra—ISfajor Hughes marched 
quickly with 60 men of 5th light Cavalry, 80 men of Jill. 
74th, 150 (men) of 47th Madras Xo. 9 and a detail of Euro¬ 
pean Artillery t(» Hospel on 28-5-1855, crossed the Tunga¬ 
bhadra the same day and found the rebels on the 29th at 
Kopbal where an engagement tiK)k place. The rebels had 
shut themselves up in the fort which it l)ecame necessary to 
storm. This assault was led by Major Hughes in person and 
the result was the de^th of the two Dessayees, whose bodies 
Avere found among the .slain, and the destruction of their fol- 
loAA'ers. ” 

Thus in less than a Aveek this formidable commence¬ 
ment of rebellion Avas put <loAvn. A Telegraphic despatch 
from Bellary dated 2-6-1858 reixwted “The Kopbal fort 
was taken bj^ assault by Major Hughes yesterday. Among 
the slain are Mundargce Bhim Rao and Hummigee Desai 
-—Xo despatch vet received from Major Hughes, Raman- 
durg.” 

The Bovihaij Gazette, dated 21-6-1858, at jjage 588 
states:— 

“ We learn from a letter from Xargund, dated the 
12th instant that the force there under Col. Malcolm was 
expected to march back to DharAvar as soon as the fort AA'as 
destroyed. The sappers AA'ere then busy mining it assisted 
by a number of men of the 74th Highlamlers preparatory 
to the final bloAv up. 

On 10-6-1858, 14 rebels were shot to death by the en¬ 
filade of the Highlanders by .sentence of a Court-martial 
and on 12-6-1858 Aat more AA'ere shot in the same manner 
and one was bloAvn away from a gun, 30 or 40 more Avere 
awaiting trial. S. M. Irregular was bringing them in daily 
from the districts whither they had fled for refuge but found 
it not ”, 



The Bombay Gazette continues’: “ Difi’iculty of col- 
liKCTiNO Rkvenuk —We are informed by a correspondent 
that the Collector of Bellary is somewhat embarrassed by re¬ 
sistance offered to the collection of revenue, but no particu¬ 
lars are given. The Revolt of Bheemrao —BellarjL 

The following I have been able to gather from the reports 
which have been made to Government i)y the Collector Mr. 
C. Pelly and the (General Conmianding the Division with 
reference to the insurrection in this part of the country 
which has been headed by Bhim Rao of Mundargi. , 

About a month ago the head of Police of Hoovinhu- 
dagaly reported to tiie Collector that it was rumoured that 
Bhim Rat> w'as making a large collection of arms and that 
his object in doing this was evidently only to create a dis¬ 
turbance. The head of police w'as in reply instructed to 

keep a sharp lookout on the movements of Bhim Rao-On 

26-.5-18.'38 the head of police sent an express to the collector 
to Ramanadurg stating that Bhim liao had made a decided 
demonstration of his hostile intention, as he had plundered 
some villages and was moving towards the river Tunga- 
hhadra. Subsequently infoi-mation w'as received that Bhim 
Rao was in jiossession of a place called Commera Raman 
Cauta w'hich is 6 miles from the river and opposite Hospet. 
i\t this time the principal native police officer at Kophal 
having received intimation that Bhim Rao’s ^vife and 
children were in that vicinity on their w'ay to join him fol¬ 
lowed them and took them prisoners and w'^ith a body of 
men that he had succeeded in raising marched on to the 
place, the inhabitants of the temm joining him.” 

Bhim Rao on learning what had taken place proceeded 
to Kophal by different route and took possession of that 
place, the inhabitants of the towm joining him.” 

The following is from A History of the Hyderabad Co’ii- 
tingeni, by R. G. Burton®:— 

“ On the 28th May, 18.'>8, a movable column under 
Colonel Hughes consisting of the 74th Highlanders, some 
Madras troops and the 3rd Company Artillery and 4th In¬ 
fantry, Hyderabad Contingent, under Lieutenant Pedler, 
W’as ordered to proceed against the hill fort of Kophaldurg, 
which had l)een seized and occupied by a Ixxly of four 

1. Op. cit., dated June 21, 1858, p. 684. 

2. Op. cit, p. 240. 
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hundred rebels under Bhim Rao Desai from the Southern 
Maratha country. This fort, it is interesting to note, had 
been taken in 1819 by a force which included a portion of the 
Nizam’s Contingent. 

The place was stormed on the 1st .Tune, when Bhim B^u) 
and a hundred of his men were killed, and a hundred and 
fifty taken prisoners. The Contingent Cavalry rendered 
effective service in cutting off and preventing the escape of 
a body of the insurgents.” 

The following extracts are from Hyderabad Affairs '-:— 

(1) 

*’ Engluhman, June 19, 1858.—The following is from 
Hyderabad, dated 6th June:— 

‘ One Bhim Kao, a Zainindar of Dharwar, collected 
three hundred and fifty followers and got into Ivopaldurg 
fort. The place was carried bj’^ a force under Major Hughes; 
Bheem Rao and two hmidred of his men M'ere killed, one 
hundred and fifty have been taken prisoners, and it is said 
will be executed. A Zamindar of Nurgoond, in the Southern 
Mahratta Country, murdered Mr. Manson, the Collector, 
and his small escort. He defended Nurgoond with a 
thousand men; the place was iimnediately carried by Colonel 
Malcolm, the Zamindar fled, but was overtaken, and made 
prisoner with six of his men. The Southern Mahratta 
Country is disaffected, and a desultory rising of the Zamin- 
dars is apprehended from the circumstance that they must 
suspect that their names, as having conspired to join the re¬ 
bellion, have been disclosed by tlie Raja of Shorapoor. We 
are doing well, but we want more troops; we have too many 
points to guard. 

The 42nd Regiment N.I., with three Horse Artillery 
guns, marched yesterday from Secunderabad for the 
frontiers on the Southern Mahratta Country, to co-operate 
if necessary, 'with the Bombay troops to preserv'e order 
there.’ ” 

(2) ‘ 

“ Englishman, Jime 23^ 18.58.—The following is from 
Hyderabad, the 9th June:— 

‘ You will have heard of the insurrection of one Bhim 
Rao, of his occupation of Kopauldroog, and of its recap- 


1. Op. cit., Vol. Ill, p. 219. 
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ture by a force under Major Hughes, and the rebel’s death. 
You will also have heard of the insvnrection of the Zamindar 
of Nurgoond, the murder by him of Mr. Manson and his small 
escort, and of his subsequent capture. But you probably 
may not have heard that these risings are a part of a large 
conspiracy, which liad appointed the month of July for its 
combined movements, as the ground being then under water 
our troops would find a difficulty in acting against them. 
The rising piecemeal, as in the above two instances is im¬ 
puted to the fears of the conspirators, who, conceiving that 
disdiosures respecting their conspiracy had been made by 
the late Raja of Shorapoor, have been precipitated to take 
up arms prematurely as their only resource.’ ” 

* * * 

Thus ended the attempt of Bhim Rao Desai. The sud¬ 
den capture of Kopbal by Bhim Rao was an act of daring 
but it appears that instead of moving out into the country¬ 
side, he shut himself up in the fort and thus got trapped. 
Writes IVIeadows Taylor about the insurrection of Bheem 
Rao:— 


“ Had the insurgent Bheem Rao confined himself to 
operations against villages he would have done much mis¬ 
chief, and roused the people, who seemed ripe for insur¬ 
rection ; but he got possession of Kopbaldroog by a strata¬ 
gem, and found himself there in a trap. He could not hold 
so large a place, and his party betook themselves to the 
steps of the fort, where many, including the Rajah him¬ 
self, were slain, and the rest were forced to surrender at dis¬ 
cretion, for they had no food. ” 

More details about the activities of Bhim Rao and the 
contacts he had with chiefs like the Raja of Anagundi Sams- 
than will be found in the following note"^:— 

“ Bhim Rao, son of Ranga Rao Nadgowda of 
Mundargi in Dharwar district was serving as a Tahsildar 
at Bellary. He was afterwards dismissed from service for 
misconduct. Such treatment meted out to him roused the 
ire in him against the British Grovemment. . 

. He and the Desai of Sortur were great friends. Bhim 
Rao managed to make friends with Kenchangowda of Ham- 
migi, the Desai of Dumbal and Sur Nadgowda of Gk>vankop 

1. From information supplied by the Bombay State Committee, History of 
Freedom Movement in India, Bombay. 
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for treasonable ends. All these were disaffected against tlie 
British Government for reasons real or fancied. Under the 
influence of Bhiin Rao and the Chief of Nargund a network 
of conspiracy Avas spread throughout Dharwar district. 

Bhim Rao was resourceful and enterprising. His several 
ventures, however, lacked fixitj'^ t)f purpose and were rather 
ill-planned and sporadic. 

All the Desais and inaindars that had even a distant 
contact or correspondence Avith either Baba Saheb of Nar¬ 
gund or Bhim Rao M undargi Avere under a sharp Avatch as 
suspects. Even tlie Hebli Jagirdar, Avho once ha{)pened to 
casually meet Bhim Rao on the banks of the Benne Nala and 
Balappa .Jayenna, a rich Jain at Dharwar Avith Avhom Bhim 
Rao used to stay AvheneA'er he came there, Avere subjected to 
a strict Avatch. 

Bhim Rao had a lot of influence in the Bellary district 
Avhere he had Avorked as Tahsildar and in Kopbal territory of 
the Nizam as his Avife Jeevabai belonged tt) the latter terri- 

tor^^ 

• 

On 1-8-18,57 intelligence of the mutiny on the part of the 
27th N. I. Regiment the night before AV’^as received at Dhar- 
Avar by Avire. The same evening a telegraphic message from 
the Magistrate of Bellary Avas sent to the DharAvar CollecUw 
conveying the news that Bhim Rao, Ranga Rao (Mundargi), 
a Nadg^wda of the district, had collected 300 or 400 men in 
the Dumbal taluq under pretence of con.structing a tank and 
was conspiring against the British (irovemment Avith the 
Desai of Sortoor. 

Tliomas Ogihy, the Collector, immediately sent for these 
tAvo jjersons. Bhim Rao AA^’ho was shrew<l and sagacious, at 
once arrived at Dharwar Avith Sortoor Desai and saw the 
Collector. Tims very scrupulously he observed all outward 
show of loyalty and tried to put on a lid over his treasonable 
activities until he could gather sufficient strength. 

Tlie Dharwar Collector Avas further unnerved to hear the 
ncAvs of such intended revolt in tlie district because he later 
received a letter dated 21-8-1857 from Mr. Kaufmann, a 
former Missionaiy at Dharwar, stating that he had learnt 
from a trustworthy native source that the Mahomedans and 
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the Brahmins of the Deccan had combined to plan a revolu¬ 
tion whereby the Mahrattas were to aid the king of Delhi in 
Hindustan to recover the throne of the (Jreat Mughals and 
the Mahomedans v ere to aid Nanasaheb in the Deccan to 
regain the dominions of the Peshwa. 

This made the Collector of Dharwar further tighten the 
watch on all suspected insurgents in the district and there 
was no evidence of Bhim Rao’s activities during the subse¬ 
quent period of about 8 months. He then shifted the scene 
of operations to the Bellary district. 

From the reports made to (government in May IS.’jS by 
Mr. C. Pelly, the Collector of Bellarj' and the General Com¬ 
manding the Division, with reference to the insurrection in 
that part of the country headed by Bbim Rao of Mundargi, 
it was learnt that much embarrassment Avas caused in the col¬ 
lection of revenue due to the resistance offered by the forces 
of insurrection. Tlie Head of Police of Hoovinhudagaly had 
reported to the Collector that Bhim Rao was making a large 
collection of arms the object of which was to create a dis¬ 
turbance. The Head of Police was therefore instructed to 
keep a sharp lookout on the movements of Bhim Rao. Alamt 
the last week of May 1858 the Bellary Collector who was 
camping at Ramanadurg received an express from the Police 
stating that Bhim Rao had made a decided demonstration 
of his hostile intentions as he plundered some villages and 
moved towards the Tungabhadra. 

Meanwhile, as it was known that Bhim Rao Mundargi, 
KenchangoAvda of Hammigi and the Desai of Sortoor had 
been concerting measures for a rising, the chief constable of 
Dumbal was ordered to search Kenchangowda’s fortified en¬ 
closure at Hammigi, a village on the Tungabhadra. He 
found a large quantity of arms and warlike stores, sealed the 
house and set a guard over it and reported to headquarters. 

On this, Bhim Rao, thinking further conceahnent useless, 
gathered a few' men, attacked the guard, murdered the in¬ 
formant and taking the stores marched with Kenchangowda 
and attacked the'treasurj'^ at Dumbal. INIore men joined the 
standard of Bhim Rao and the whole body dashed to Gadag 
where the Post Office and Electric Telegraph Office clerks 
hatl to fly for their lives, and property to some extent was 
plundered. As the police party was after them both the 
Desais marched eastwards and reached the neighbourhood 
of Kopbal. They camped at a village called Kumar-raman 
Kunta about 6 miles from the Tungabhadra river,,, 
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At this time the principal native police officer at Kopbal* 

learning that Bhim Rao... 

- were in that vicinity and on their way to join Bhim Rao, 
followed them and took them prisoners. Further, with a 
body of men that he had succeeded in assembling the police 
officer marched on to the place occupied by the rebels. 

Bhim Rao on learning what had taken place proceeded to 
Kopbal by a diflFerent route and took possession of the fort. 
Tlie inhabitants of the town welcomed him with open arms 
and joined him. 

On knoAving tliat a signal for a rising was given by Bhim 
Rao, troops from Dhanvar, Bellary and Raichur were sent 
Avith great dispatch. Major Hughes from Bellary Avith his 
force arriA’^ed at Kopbal on 31-.5-1858 in the evening and 
immediately proceeded to .surround the fort and a brisk fire 
by musket ly Avas opened which was responded to by the re¬ 
bels for some time. Next morning a force under the com¬ 
mand of Lieut. Pindar of the Hyderabad Contingent, AA’ho 
Avas accompanied by Lieut. Taylor, Assistant Commissioner 
of Raichur, also appeared on the .scene. 

Major Hughes sent a letter to Bhim Rat) requesting him 
to alloAV the villagers and their families to eA^acuate the 
place and also requiring him to surrender giving him 3 hours’ 
time for consideration. Bhim Rao simply refused to bend 
before the might of the enemy. As no reply was received, 
operations AA^ere commence<l at noon on 1-6-1858 to storm 
the fort. 

The Kopbal fort is an excessively strong one with double 
Avails and a lofty citadel. Had the rebels been possessed of 
cannon, their expulsion would have proved no easy matter. 
Bhim Rao and the rebels, though a mere rabble, gave tough 
battle and from all accounts fought remarkably well till a 
breach was effected in the fort wall. Then came a cry of 
surrender when the brave Bhim Rao and Kenchangowda fell 
fighting between the gateways of the fort. Many of the 
rebels died fighting and 150 were taken prisoners. Some 
were supposed to have escaped. 

Due to his simultaneous engagement, Bhim Rao could 
not send reinforcements to Babasaheb of Nargund. 
The Desai of Sortoor and Bhim Rao’s Karkun Kallappa 
AA'ere depu^d to convey the negative message. 
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After the fall of Kopbal and Nargund the lands of the 
following Inamdars and Desayees were confiscated in conse¬ 
quence of rebellion: 

1. Shriniwas Venkatadri (Desai of Dumbal). 

2. Bhim Rao Rang Rao Nadgowda of INIundargi. 

3. Kenchangowda Sirnagowda of Grovenkop. 

4. Bhaskar Rao Bhave, Chief of Nargund. 

Bhim Rao’s wives, Jeevabai and Venkubai and a minor 
son Rangarao and a female child were allowed to live at 
Bennehally and a monthly allowance was paid to them. 

Tlie fall of Nargund and Kopbal together with the death 
of the Desayees and the capture of Babasaheb were fatal 
blows to the spirit of rebellion ii\ the Bombay Karnatak. 

The prisoners were all tried and about 75 of them were 
bloAvn away from the gun. Amongst the prisoners was one 
Bhimappa, the Gumashta of Mundargi Bhim Rao. On his 
offering to disclose the entire background of this revolt, the 
execution of the sentence in respect of this Gumashta was 
suspended and he was brought before Mr. R. N. Taylor, 
Deputy Commissioner of Raichur Doab, on 4-6-1858. In 
a declaration he made before Mr. Taylor the following im¬ 
portant facts emerged: 

1. When the Desai of Dumbal and Sortoor began col¬ 
lecting armed men in Dumbal taluqa, Bhim Rao started as¬ 
sembling people at Hospet, Kamlapur and other places near 
Humpi in the Bellary district. 

2. Some 3 months prior to the Kopbal battle Bhim Rao 
shad intrigued with the son of Burma Naik of Kopbal to take 
^possession of that place by perfidious means. 

3. Babasaheb the chief of Nargund was in correspon- 
'^dence with Nanasaheb PeshAva. 

4. It was decided that the chiefs and Desayees were to 
Irise simultaneously against the Government on 27-5-1858. 
(The posts or forts which each party was to occupy was also 
Isettled. Babasaheb was to proceed towards Dharwar side 
land hold Nawalgund. Dumbal Desai was to loot Dumbal 
land Gadag. The Thorgal Raja was to create a disturbance 
|on his side. Bhim Rao was to go with KenchangoAvda and 
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hold Kopbal, But the whole plan fizzled out as Bhim 
and Kenchangowda were rather forced to rise in arms earlier 
on 24-5-1858. They proceeded to Dumbal but in view of 
the Desai’s absence there, they had to camp at Kowroor on 
the other side of the Nalla during the night. 

5. Bhim Rao reached Kumara-raman-kunta on 
26-5-1858, Here one Kenchappa Muddi of Shivapur pro¬ 
mised him to collect a body of armed men. Subsequently 
Bhim Rao sent a person of Butpunhally to Kopbal Burma 
Xaik and got a hopeful message from the latter. 

6. Bhim Rao had sent from Bennehally, his usual place 
of residence, Karkun Narahari to the Raja of Anegundi 
some 3 months back requesting him to join in the concerted 
plan. Tlie Raja had agreed to do so. From Kuinar-raman- 
kunta, therefore, the above mentioned Karkun Xarahari was 
again .sent to the Anegundi Raja, so that the Raja might 
soon come with a force and join him. The Raja sent a Jema¬ 
dar Math the message that if Kopbal M'as occupied they would 
have joined. The Jemadar further stated that the Muslims 
of GangaM'athy toMn M’ere tapped successfully and that if 
Bhim Rao M'ere to first go to (JangaM'athy the Raja’s forces 
also M’ould join him there and later all could proceed to Kop¬ 
bal. Bhim Rao agreed to do so, but on second thought he 
changed his course, because his tM'o M'ives, a minor son and 
daughter M^ere at Kopbal and he had received a hopeful mes¬ 
sage from there. He M'ent straight to Kopbal M'^here Modeen 
Naik and others had offered to help him. 

7. SoM’^ar Busappa M^ho w-^as sent by the Xargund chief 
had said to Bhim Rao that the Jemadar of the Rissalah at 
DharM'ar and the SoM'ars of Belgaum and Kalladgi had in¬ 
trigued M’ith tlie Raja of Nargund. 

8. With the intention of getting Hospet, Kamlai)ur and 
other places to join his standard, Bhim Rao had sent for 
the Fakeer, who remained in a Thakeeah at Hospet, and had 
given him Rs. 500,” 

With the death of Bhim Rao De.sai and the execution of 
his accomplices the insurrection in the district of Raichur 
ended. Slany are the tales which have gathered round the 
heroic exploits of Bhim Rao Desai. A ballad still current 
in Kopbal describes the activities of Bhim Rao, a summary 
of M'hich is given in the appendix to this chapter. 



Appendix to Chapter VI 

A brief summary of the Kannada ballad narraiing the revolt 
of Mundargi Bheem Bm 

This poem opens with a full appreciatkai of the valour 
of Taylor Sahib (popularly known as the Company Sardarl 
Avho after his proclamation made at alKmt twelve noon killed) 
the Raja Bheem Rao. The Company besieged several big 
fortresses and held captive many a prince. Despite the 
knowledge of the fact that the Company would spare the 
life of none, not excepting even the lives of those princes 
who were well-noted for their righteous regime, the Desai 
of Hummige did not act sagaciously in venturing to revolt 
against the Company. It M'as also contained in the procla¬ 
mation of fhe Company that if men in possession of arms 
and ammunitions failed to surrender the whole material to 
the said Company, they would be severely dealt with. The 
('(TOpany was of course partially crowned with success in 
its efforts at the recovery of arms and ammunition from those 
v/ho possessed them. The village head-man who had, in obe¬ 
dience to the proclamation above, collected information of 
those who had a large stock of arms and ammimitions fur¬ 
nished the same. The information reached Dharwar. This 
led to the arrival of a large nmnber of horsemen. The police 
too arrived and made enquiries as to the whereabouts of the 
Desai and asked the village head-man to lead them to the 
possessors of arms and ammunitions as mentioned in his 
]*eport. The Desai on receipt of inforaiation of the arrival 
of the police and the horsemen foresaw danger to his life and) 
with a white face fled to tell Mundargi Bheem Rao at Ben- 
nihalli of all that had taken place. After hearing the sad 
story from the Desai of Hummige, Mundargi Bheem Rao 
clieered him up, promising him his full and unstinted sup¬ 
port. He gathered all his soldiers and mounted a horse to 
march to Hummegipur. No sooner did he enter Humniegi- 
pur than he turned his attention towards the poor village 
chief who had caused the arrival of the cavalry belonging to 
the East India Company. The village chief’s nose and ears 
were chopped off. The horsemen who had come to disarm 
the village on hearing the name of Bheem Rao refrained 
from doing so. Dambal and Haruvgere were raided by 
Bheem Rao. He marched on Kolure at night surreptitiously 
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and extended his raid to Kuniut where he made up his mind 
to stay quietly for some time. People residing at the above 
places were terror-stricken. These incidents caused a stir 
in the Lingusgur Cantonment. Before long Bheem Rao’s 
two wives Mere arrested and were interned in the fort of 
Kopbal in the Kahyukta Samvatsara of the Hindu al¬ 
manac. When Bheem Rao learnt of the arrest of his two 
wives he left Kumut at night and by forced marches reached 
the Kopbal fort by dawn. On arrival, he forced an entry 
iiiVo the Kopbal fort and met his wives and children. He 
succeeded in his attempt in tipping all the sentinels posted 
at the fort. The Sul)edar wrote to the Sardar about the 
arrival of Bheem Rao at Kopbal. The Sardar, with a force 
one thousand strong belonging to the Kingiisgur Canton¬ 
ment arrived on the scene to meet the rebel face to face. 


A fierce battle ensued between the Sardar and Bheem 
Rao. The latter courageously fought with the former. The 
Sardar stormed the fort and razed it to the ground. The 
destruction of the fort damped the courage of both Bheem 
Rao and the Desai of Hummige. A great many dauntless 
warriors were killed on the last day of the battle at the Bal- 
hhavi fort. This spectacle of the battle could be compared 
well with that which took place between Kama and Arjima. 
Before meeting his doom at the hands of the Sardar, Bheem 
Kao expressed to the Desai, his comrade, that a single day’s 
respite would have enabled him to receive adequate rein¬ 
forcements from his native village. But that was not to be. 
The Desai and Bheem Rao could not escape their fate. In 
the battle both Bheem Rao and the Desai were slain. Taylor 
Sahib ordered their corpses to be exhibited at Gavimath. The 
people of Kopbal and of the surrounding villages saw them 
and returned home, their eves filled with tears. 


On seeing the dead body of their husband, both wives of 
Bheem Rao wept bitterly. They could not believe their eyes 
M’hen they actually saw the dead body because of their firm 
conviction that a good and benevolent man like him could 
not have been slain in that ruthless way. 

Taylor Sahib did not lose time in arresting all those who 
were suspected of complicity in the revolt. He seized their 
estates, got them handcuffed and kept them starving for seve¬ 
ral days. 



The mother of Rang Rao suddenly fell down to the 
ground at the sad and heart-rending news of the death of 
Rheem Rao Mundargi, which came to her as a shock. 

The poem then concludes with the likening of this tragedy 
to that of the valiant youth Abhimanyu, the son of Arjuna, 
who bravely entered the VyuKa from which he could not 
get out and died fighting, hemmed in on all sides by a host of 
enemies. 



Chaptee VII. 

THE ROHILLA REBELLIONS IN IHE 
NORTH OF THE STATE 
While the insurrections of the Raja of Shorapoor and 
Bheem Rao Desai were being put down, a new develop¬ 
ment was taking place in the Deccan. This was the insurrec¬ 
tions of the Rohellas and other elements. These synchro¬ 
nized with the events happening in Northern India. The 
Peshwa Nana Saheb had early risen against the British at 
Cawnpore. In his activities he was helped by his two cousins 
Bala Saheh and Rao Saheb. The latter Rao Saheb was also 
Nana Saheb’s nephew by adoption. The army of the Mara- 
thas was placed under the conmiand of Tatya Tope, w'hose 
name has gone down in history as the last great Maratha 
general, who made the maximum use of guerilla tactics and 
kept the British busy for more than a year. Tatya Tope 
won notable victories against the British at Cawnpore but 
with the arrival of further reinforcements of the British he 
had to fall back upon Kalpi. Nana Saheb and Bala Saheb 
left Cawnpore and, after fighting the British, crossed 
over into Nepal M’here they died subsequently. The forces 
of Tatya Tope and Rao Saheb were concentrated at Kalpi, 
when the Rani I.iaxmi Bai of Jhansi sent urgent requests for 
assistance in her fight against the British forces besieging 
Jhansi. Tatj'^a Tope marched against the British but was 
defeated and had to return to Kalpi. The Rani Laxmi Bai 
left Jhansi and after a forced march joined Tatya Tope and 
Rao Saheb at Kalpi. On l)eing defeated by the British at 
Kalpi, the three joined and marched on Gwalior which they 
captured by the end of May, 1858. The British hurried to 
Gwalior where the Rani of Jhansi died fighting heroically 
against them on the 10th of June 1858. Tatya Tope and Rao 
Saheb then conducted their operations in Central India, 
where they harassed the British forces for nearly ten months. 
They were trying to establish contacts in the Deccan with 
a view to organize a plan of insurrection in this part of the 
country. A number of soldiers disbanded from militarj' ser¬ 
vice in the North, mainly Rohellas, infiltrated into the Deccan. 
They were soon joined by the disaffected elements in the 
Deccan. The result was that Rohella t'oncentrations took 
place at Ajanta, Basmat, Latur, Makhtal and Nirmal. The 
Contingent Troops marched against them and it was not 
before the lapse of two years that these insurrections of the 
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Rohellas were put down. The emissaries of Tat 5 'a Tope 
and Rao Saheb were working continuously in various parts of 
the Deccan. The following extracts give a graphic description 
of these incidents:— 

( 1 ) 

''Englishman, December 23, 18.58:—The following is 
from Hyderabad, dated the 19th December:— 

‘ When Tantia Topee crossed the Nerbudda, intel¬ 
ligence t)f his passage over the river reached the city almost 
as soon as it reached us, of which >ve were advertised by a 
placard being fixed in mosque inviting peoi)le to join him. 
Adil Mahomed Klian, a lMussulman leader who separated 
himself from Tantia Tope with his followers, men of his 
own sect, when Tantia took his course westward, has now 
crossed the Nerbudda, and is with a band of five hundred 
men at ]M(K)ltaye. The intelligence was received here by the 
natives almost simultaneously with ourselves. And a second 
])lacard has been posted inviting men-at-arms to join his on 
the Nerbudda. If is ])lain from the quick pa.ssage of intel¬ 
ligence from the hostile camps to their confederates in the 
city that it must come by a quick post kept up by a long 
confederated line along the country. It is melancholy to 
think that a confederation can subsist, and has subsisted so 
long, securely, and that the Government officers presiding 
over districts are destitute of intelligence in matters where 
their utmost vigilance should l)e exercised, or, what is more 
]jrobable, not to sav worse, are careless of doing us serxdce.’ 

( 2 ) 

"Englishman, December 23, 1858:—The following is 
from Ilvderabad, dated the 19th December:— 

‘ The 47th Regiment N. I. forming part of the Bellary 
column, which came here lately, marched this morning with 
two guns for Nirinal, about which the Rohillas are maraud¬ 
ing and have l)eaten the Nizam’s troops. The detachment 
from the Subsidiary Force under Colonel Roberts which 
marched some time back is posted at Hingolee.’ 

( 8 ) 

"Englishman, December 30, 1858:—The following is 
from Hyderabad, dated 15th December:— 

‘ The Rohillas have been long plundering the country, 
which I suppo.se must primarily be ascribed to our want of 

1. Ufiderahad Afaim. Vol. Ill, p. 224. 

2. Jhid., p. 229. 
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cavalry, the Rissalas of the Hyderabad Contingent being 
in the field to put them down. I hear today that they have 
two well-dressed Brahmins with them, who are said to com¬ 
mand them, and to be the agents of Ta,ntia Topee. This 
opinion is by no means conclusive of the fact, if the Rohillas 
were acting as rebels they would not confine themselves to 
plunder, but would burn and destroy all within their reach; 
and, in the next place, they have refrained, as before, from 
committing aggression on the assigned districts, just as much 
<lenuded of troops as the other parts of the Nizam’s country, 
which Tantia’s agents would certainly have led them to do. 
It is just possible that the Rohillas do not care to meddle with 
English affairs, lest it should lead to a more active pursuit 
of them, and shut the doors of the city upon them, to which 
on being dispersed they might, as before, resort for asjdum, 
and remain there unquestioned and unharmed. If they be 
engaged by Tantia’s agents, which I doubt, they have a 
commanding voice in the management of their affairs. This, 
liowever, was not to he doubted; it could not be otherwise.’ 

The Rohillas also attacked Nilanga now in the Bidar 
district, wliich then formed i>art of the district assigned to 
the British. jMany a sanguinary engagement with the 
Rohellas took place at Ajanta in the Aurangabad district 
and at Basrnath in the Parbhani district. The following 
extracts throw light on the British campaigns against the 
Rohellas:— 


'M 

'‘Englishman, January, 24, 1859:—The following is 
from Hyderabad dated 11th instant:— 

Ea’lracts of letter from the North-West frontier, dated 
^^th Jauimrif, IS-IO. 

‘Sir Hugh Rose, moved out towards Ajanta and drove 
off the plundering Rohillas, but not till they had played the 
mischief with Ajanta, sacked it, and burnt it. This Rohilla 
band is the same which has for twelve months looted fully 
twenty large villages, killing and wounding people, violating 
women, and setting the Nizam’s troops at defiance. They 
have issued a paper in shape of a letter to be forwarded t'j 
Hyderabad: the purport is that they are the .servants of Nana 


i. HyrJfiraliftd Affairs, Yoh III, p. 225, 
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Sahib, and as the Sooba of Aurangabad has unprisoned three 
of their brethren, and the Nizam has allied himself with the 
British, they will destroy his country.’ 

(5) 

Extract of a Utter from HingoUe, dated 16th Jarmary 

1859. 

‘ A Sarnce sowar has just come in from Brigadier 
Hill’s camp. He Avrites on the 15th:—‘ We have had a long 
action today, seventeen hours in the saddle. The Arabs and 
Rohillas have gone into a guree, which we are watching. I 
fear Captain ISI’Kinnon is mortally wounded; Captain 
Hoseason shot through the shoulder; Captain Swete, H.A., 
through the thigh (ball still in); Captain Clogstoune, 
contusion; Captain Ivie Campbell plundered of everything 
he had at Kissore, and only escaped with his life. 

1 have just obtained the following authentic intelligence 
about the affair with the Rohillas. Captain Clogstoune cut 
uj) thirty or forty Arabs and Rohillas that had plundered 
Kissore, the rest took jjossession of a turret in the village. 
Howitzers and mortars were not used. The officers mention¬ 
ed above suffered as. above described, four or five sepoys 
killed, and as inanv wounded. Colonel Hill has invested the 
village closely, and little doubt is entertained of the annihil¬ 
ation of these marauders if they do not contrive to escape. 
Sir Hugh Rose’s force is near at hand. Colonel Roberts with 
bis detachment not far off, and some of the 21st on their way. 

Toorabaz Khan, the leader of the insurrection of the 17th 
July 1857, has escaped from his prison. This was to be 
expected; there was general sympathy with him, of which 
I presume his guards partook. We owe this t(» the moulvics. 
who found that by their laws his crime did not admit of his 
being sentenced to death. This I take to be about as bad as 
any of the bad news I am giving you. 

There has been an insurrection in the jail at Aurangabad; 
prisoners escaped; eight Rohillas got clean off. Some of 
the others were captured and fifty or sixty killed.”* 


1. Hyderabad Affairs, Vol. Ill, p. 226» 
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( 6 ) 

“ Englishman, February 2, 1859:—The following is 
from Hyderabad, dated the 25th January:— 

‘ On the 19th instant I informed j^ou that Krigadier 
Hill had closely invested a turret in wliich the Rohillas 
beaten by him on the 15th instant had taken shelter. The 
Rohillas seemed to think it best to endeavour to get through 
the besiegers before their guns were up. They made a sally 
at night, were attacked by the l)esieging party, they fought 
with desperatkin, and it was long before their ranks were 
broken. They at length fled, losing a hundred men dead 
on the field. Our loss is seven men killed and thirteen wound¬ 
ed. This body is a detachment from a large body of Rohillas 
overrunning the country. It is commatided by an Arab and 
has Arabs in its ranks. This is a new feature. The Arabs 
have not before appeared as plunderers in the Nizam s ter¬ 
ritories. A body of seven hundred Rohillas was within fifteen 
miles of the place where the aft'air above described took pla(!e. 
Sir Hugh Rose’s force and Colonel Robert’s and Colonel 
Hill’s are all moving upon these. 1 do not know the direction 
in which they are moving, but 1 have good hopes that some 
one of these forces will give us a good account of them’.”* 

(7) 

"Englishman, February t, 1859:—The following is 
from Hyderabad, dated the 22nd January:— 

‘ 1 hear that Colonel Hill is to blow up Buswunt and 
other places which harboure<l the Rohellas and Arabs con¬ 
cerned in the late fight with him. Unless it be understoocl 
that all places harbouring Rohilla depredators will be equally 
destroyed this measure will l)e inadequate to produce the 
desired effect. It will bring quiet for a time, but after a 
period, if marauding excursions be not renewed by large 
armed bodies, we shall have, as their substitute, highway 
Robin Hood robberies and dacoities. The suppression of 
disorder can only be effected by punishing those who give 
shelter to the malefactors, and are unquestionably particeps 
criminis. I shall be glad to see the day when it may be 
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thought proper to inflict i)unishment ujwn the Naibs and 
Zamindars protecting these marauders, and of fines being 
levied on districts where robberies on the highroads by armed 
bands may be committed. It should be carefully provided 
that these fines, or any other punishment which may be sub¬ 
stituted for them, fall especially upon the Naibs, and in seq¬ 
uence to them upon the village authorities, whether heredit¬ 
ary or the employees of Government. A general disorganiz¬ 
ation of a Government based 4 ipon the demoralization of a 
people can only be remedied by laws which, though they may 
at times inflict injury upon the unoflFending, can alone serve, 
by acting upon the fears of the community, to procure that 
assistance for the Government which loyalty or right morals 
will not otherwise bring to it.’ 

« « « 

After the Rohellas concentrated in the Basmath talu(j 
were dispersed, the Jagirdar of Javla, who was one Peerzada, 
was arrested for having given asylum to the RoheUas, and 
was sentenced to imprisonment of 2 years. The following 
correspondence preserved in the Central Records Ofiice of 
the Hj'^derabad Ciovernment throws light on the activities of 
the Rohellas in the district of Parblfani and the part which 
the Jagirdar of Javla played in the insurrection:— 

[Translation of) Mr. Alrateis’s letter addressed to 
Mr. Black, dated November 19, 1858 

“ 1. Danger is imminent here due to the presence of 
the Rohillas in the neighbourhood of this place because with¬ 
in a short period, many Rohillas have come here from the 
adjoining places. I am sending you a detailed memoran- 
dmn which, if you deem it necessar>% may be brought to the 
notice of His Excellency. • 

2. About two or three weeks ago, when I was going 
to Mukhed, I came to know tliat large bodies of Rohillas 
were on their way to Jinthur, south of the Narsi taluq. 
Many of the wealthy people and businessmen of the village 
are going to Narsi. 

3. The Rohillas are camping at a distance of twenty 
miles from Javla or its adjoining village, Gangakhed. It 
was learnt that Gangakhed and other places had been looted. 


1. Hyderabad Affaire, Vol. Ill, pp. 227-228. 
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For some time, the Rohillas did not go anywhere from 
Javla. Javla is a jagir-village well-known for the supply 
of Rohillas. Whenever the Rohillas visit the'place, they 
stay there as guests of the jagirdar. They have devastated 
the village and stayed there often. This is a well-known 
fact and probably'you too may be aware of it. 

Jf. From Javla, the Rohillas have gone to Sundrastha, 
which is sixteen miles to the south of this place and from 
there they have proceeded further. They intend going to 
Hingoli wliich is a jagir village. Even though it cannot 
be said i‘or certainty that they have gone there for plunder, 
yet the general impression is that their intention is nothing 
different. Small groups of the Rohillas were seen round 
about the village and when they were prevented from pro¬ 
ceeding further, they ran away. It was thus proved that 
they were spies. When a rich man despatched certain neces¬ 
sary dak from Sunderasta, the Rohillas made up their mind 
to invade the village. Owing to terror thus createtl, the 
shops were kept closed and .some people sent their wives 
aiul cluldren to taluqa Narsi and to other places. Their 
opinion is that there is peace in the British territory. There 
are about six hundred Roliillas in Sundarasta including the 
ea^alr^' which is a hundred strong. 

5. When they came to know that countless persons had 
been employed for finding them out and also that the first 
Cavalry had already marched to check them, tliey proceeded 
towards ATahore. It is understood that they haAX 
established a camp in the Sasakonda forest on the banks of 
tlie Painganga. There is absolutely no doubt that the 
Rohillas of Joola and Sundarastha are living here. 

6. On the rock facing the Balaji Temple a letter was 
found pasted. It was pasted there on behalf of the Risal- 
dar of the Rohillas. Through the said letter, the Poojari 
t)f the temple was asked to provide them with Rs. 2,000 
needed by them from the Temi>le jagirs. I am sending you 
a copy of its translation, the original letter having been .sent 
to TJ. Null. He said that a forged reply Ije pasted therfe 
•SO that the result might be known. But so far no infor¬ 
mation about the result has lieen received. 

7. The Sahukars of this jilace are still terror-stricken. 
They are transferring their capital to other places. 
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8. I have learnt that the Ruhillas have not yet entered 
the occupied taluqas. It is their opinion that they should 
not go there because, according to them, the Jagir villages 
are quite enough. So they don’t intend invading other vil¬ 
lages. They have not yet come to the occupied taluqas. 
You will be informed of what may happen on the borders.” 

{Tramlation of) the Resident’s letter No. 118, 
dated January 28, 1859. 

‘‘ 1. Copies of Mr. Black’s letter dated January 19 
and Brigadier Hill’s order have been sent for your j)erusal. 
From them it will be clear to you that Brigadier Hill has 
l)een ordered to extend military aid, if a necessity arises, to 
the Deputies of Jathore, Joola and Bamathi and also to 
arrest the Peerzada of Joola. He has been asked also to 
dismantle the fort and ctdlect the (local) forces so that 
victory may be achieved at Khadle and peace restored in 
Jalna, (ilangakhed and Hingoli. 

2. The Deputies of Joohi, Dasa and Navgaon, .lathur 
and Bamathi may l)e inunediately sent for taking their ex¬ 
planations and for l)eing reprimanded for having provided 
refuge to seditious persons. In the meantime, their Jagirs 
may l>e confiscated. 

3. In keeping with the tenth and eleventh paras of 
Mr. Black’s letter, security for good conduct be demanded 
from the Deshmukhs and Deshpandyas and let the Arabs 
and the Rohillas in their service be dismissed. In case the 
Deshmukhs and Deshpandyas don’t do so, let their Watans 
be confiscated. 

4. Let immediate attention be paid to para 15 of the 
letter referred to above from which it will be clear to you 
that Islam Ba Fiqre Chaus (the Arab Jamedar) has left 
Hyderabad to create disturbances in the State and is help¬ 
ing the traitors of the Deccan. 

5. A person belonging to Omar-bin-Aewaz’s territory 
has brought a large number of persons from Basmatnagar 
to create disturbance and he has stayed for two days at 
Nageshwaram. 

6. These two places are in the Jagir of Omar-bin-Aewaz 
and orders w'ere issued by Brigadier Hill to bring down the 
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Avails of their forts. It is desired of you tliat Oiuar-bin- 
AeAvaa’s jagir be confiscated and his explanation be called 


for. ” 


(Translatiwi of) Major Bruch’s letter dated 
January 26, 1859 addressed to Brigadier Hilh 

“1. I am in receipt of His Excellency’s orders to in¬ 
form you that, as requested by the Nizam’s (ioA'^ernment, 
the Jagirdars of .Tathur, Joola, Bamathi, Dasa and Bho- 
ganoon have been called to Hyderabad and an inquiry is 
being instituted into their haA'ing provided refuge to the 
Rohillas. 

2. WheneA'er you are asked for help, troops may im¬ 
mediately be sent by you. 

3. The Pirzada of .loola has been asked to present him¬ 
self at Hyderabad. If he is still found in his jagir. you may 
arrest him. 

4. His Excellency orders that you should take over the 
torts of Basmatnagar, Nakaswadi and Athola from the res¬ 
pective Jagirdars and should yourself arrange for their de¬ 
molition. 

5 . You .should also arrange for the demolition of all 
those forts in AA'hich the Rohillas may take refuge. 

6. If you come to knoAv that the Jagirdars of Jathur, 
Bhoganoon, Bamathi, Dagaon and .Joola are hand in glove 
with the Rohillas, you are ordered to demolish the forts at 
these places. 

7. As proposed by the officiating Commissioner, suf¬ 
ficient trooi>s be sent to conquer Khadle, Shamgaon and 
Lothiar so that the southern and the western zones may be 
defended. 

8. You must know that the army will be maintained as 
long as there is disturbance preAwling in the country. 

9. His Excellency orders that you should not Avith- 
<lraw the forces from your headquarters, but you should 
have them posted at Jalna, Gangakhed and Hingoli. If 
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and when any report reaches you that the Rohillas have 
gathered at the places referred to above or at other places, 
let the troops be inunediately despatched to such places. 

10. You are ordered to ask Col. Rabrush not to go to 
Jalna if he is out with his army now. ” 

{Translation of) Mr. Black's letter dated January 19, 
18.59, addressed to Captain Nornel 

“ 1. I am hereby informing you that soon after infor¬ 
mation had been received from Karim Khan, Darogha of 
Narsi, troops vuider Brigadier Hill were sent to Karvi vil¬ 
lage, two miles away from Athole village, below the small 
hillock close to you, to arrest the Rohillas. It was learnt 
that, before we reached there, they had left the place <liiring 
the night. It is not known where they went. But now in¬ 
formation has been received that they went towards Jathur. 
Spies have been sent in all tlirections and Brigadier Hill is 
waiting for their reports. 

2. However, you must know from me that the large 
number of plunderers that had assembletl are still not scat¬ 
tered. The people say that the Rohillas of Karvi were .500 in 
number and il is becoming clear that they numbered bet¬ 
ween .50 and 125. The reason for the swelling numl>er of the 
Roliillas and the Arabs was that a mmiber of goondas from 
among the public joined them. The Rohillas have been here 
for the last six or eight months. 

3, It is extremely neces.sary that the Rohillas and the 
Arabs, as many as they are, are driven out. They are living 
in Dasi, Bhoganoon, .Tathur, Bainthi, Wajar, etc., and also 
in other places. They must be driven out from these places. 
The troops should attack them when they are found in a 
relaxed state. When, on enquiry it is learnt that there are 
not many Rohillas at these places, they should be attacked 
by the trooj)s under IMr. Horoze, Brigadier Hill and Col. 
Right. 

But I think, for Fateh Khadla, Ijotliiar, Shamgaon and 
Aunda, the British contingent forces will shortly be poste<l 
f*n the western lM)rders. 

Now many of the people are afraid of Barahni. The 
troops referred to alnwe should be aware of one another’s 
position, 
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4. I say that His Excellency is aware that a majority 
of the goondas and the mutinous army-men have been resid¬ 
ing at Sandkhed—17 miles from Jahia, Bhoganoon, Dasa, 
Hingoli, Narsi and Basim sho^vn in the larger map as 
Barahni. 

5. You are probably aware that some ill-wishers have 
cither sent these Rohillas to your place from Hyderabad or 
have encouraged the traitors of India to go there. 

6. I think that the Rohillas have lieen instructed to cre¬ 
ate disturbances in this country. These disturbances have 
increased ever since we came to know of Tantya Topi. You 
liave saved the villages from being destroj’^ed by your saga¬ 
city and statesmanship. 

7. [n many of the jagir villages and in a few of the 
Khalsa villages, on the British border, loot and murder have 
taken place. This proves that they (the Rohillas) have been 
misled. For this reason, their oppression and atrocities have 
gradually increased and they have grown all the more inso¬ 
lent and intrepid. In my opinion, they have been misled by 
Khwaja Ali or .Taji Ali and Islam Ba Fiqra. 

8. I cannot say whether the Rohillas are intentionallj' 
indulging in loot and plunder or they feel encouraged on ac¬ 
count of the general disturbance in the country. I shall say 
something about the Arabs in the lines beloAv:— 

9. A copj’^ of the notice pasted in the Jalgaon village 
is being sent. In this notice, the Rohillas have said that they 
are Nana Saheb’s employees. They have done so probably 
because they are resifling in the Maratha parts. 

10. I deem it necessary that the watandars and Zamin- 
dars, i.c., the Deshmukhs and the Deshpandes should be ins¬ 
tructed to discharge their Government duties carefully and 
cautiously. 

11. They must be asked to give security for their good 
conduct and also to dismiss every Rohilla and Arab in their 
employ. They must be told that, in case they fail to do so, 
their watans will be confiscated. It must also be made clear 
to them that, whosoever will be found rebellious, will be put 
do^vn by the British army and that he will be punished for 
treason, 
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12. The people say that the Rohillas who are living in 
Joola, Dasa, Jathoor, Bamathi and other places have added 
to their number by calling, in other Rohillas and have also 
stirred up goondas in the country. They have thus created 
terror and danger in all the districts and the surrovmding 
places. 

13. It is deemed proper that all the forts in these parts 
be demolished, which is necessary both as a precautionary 
measure and as a proof of indignation, because, on account 
of the walls of these forts, many of our men are killed. 

14. It is clear that there are Rohillas in Jathoor, Bho- 
ganoon, Dasa and other places on the plains and also in the 
hilly region. The property looted during the last six months 
is being sold at a cheap price. From this, it is evident that, 
if the concerned Ilaqadars had adopted necessary measures, 
this would not have happened. If they were not in a posi¬ 
tion to do so, the British Government could have done so. 
All the villages should l>e heavily fined so that no refuge 
might be provided to the Rohillas. 

15. From the statements of the two prisoners one of 
whom has sustained serious injuries I understand that there 
are about five hundred Arabs and Rohillas in Joola, the Dec- 
canies being in addition to them. Most of them have come 
from Basmatlmagar which is included in the salary-jagir 
of the Arab Jamedar, Omar Bin Aewaz. Joola is a jagir 
of Janumian Faqir. The people say that Janumian Faqir 
is from the family of the Nizam’s preceptors. According 
to them Islam Ba Fiqra is an employee of Jamunian Faqir 
and also of Omar Bin Aewaz. There is a leading Arab Chaus 
also in Rasod. All the Rohillas were fed by Islam Ba Fiqra 
and they are staying at the Faqir’s Dargha. It is also said 
that, besides feeding them “ Pagdies ” were tied to the leaders 
of the Rohillas before thej’^ left for loot and plimder. 
After this, the Rohillas stayed for two days at Yakshola 
which is Omer Bin Aewaz’s fort. From there the}’^ attack¬ 
ed Rasod. The prisoners also state that before the Rohil¬ 
las went away, there was a widely current rumour that the 
villages of the British would be looted when they were at 
a certain place from Rasod. It was not announced that the 
British district of Vasanthivanyani would be attacked. I 
am sorry to say that Capt. Canal did not deem it necessary 
to keep me informed of it in spite of the fact that he was just 
near us. But the fact came to l)e known that the Arabs had 
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attacked the Government police besides lo(»ting everything 
of him and murdering a person. Others were injured and 
even when lie was going on horseback he was shot at. 

1(). From tliis it is evident that they had intentionally 
attacked the British district. It must have had its beginning 
from here only and it is not possible that the Arabs did not 
participate in the disturbances in the Nizam’s Dominions. 

17. I am of the opinion that Faqir will surrender him¬ 
self and that the forts of Basmathnagar and Nakwadi will 
be razed to the ground. 1 have reported everything about 
this case to Brigadier Hill because there is no amiy in these 
forts and there is no disturbance here. Tlie Faqir jagirdar 
will not abscond. But he will deny the facts. Thus this 
case has lieen left entirely to His Excellency so that he may 
do anything he pleases. 

18. If the British spies report that there would be no 
more traitors here, I will proceed to Jalna under intimation 
to Brigadier Hill leaving behind Hr. Bahmanji Jamasabji 
for assistance to the army. 

19. I have instructed him to appoint ten peons because 
the amount in the pay bills for expendittire is huge and also 
l)ecause the Patels will not help us in any way. One more 
reason is that, by the time the dak reaches this place from the 
cantomuent, some money may be needed on the w'ay for ex¬ 
penses of the staff. 

20. JVIr. Bahmanji Jamasabji has been on the post ever 
since Brigadier Hill joined the camp. It has become clear 
to me that he is an intelligent and a willing worker. 

21. Kamdar Ahtoli is either a Rohilla or an Afghani, 
who is a prisoner from the North. It is learnt that the Rohil- 
las Avho were to attack Raswl were fed and for the second 
time also when they were in the adjoining places their needs 
were attended to. Not even the person referred to above in¬ 
formed me of this. This district has been notorious for high¬ 
way robbery for the last forty years. The ex-Patel once re¬ 
belled against the Government. 

22. Kesora situated at the foot of the mountain could 
not be seen. 
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23. The military lias since gone to Bhoganoon and has 
arrested some people with the help of the hints given by the 
local Deshmukh, who had joined hands with the Rohillas 

in loot and plunder. ” 

* * * 

From the files preserved in the Central Records Office 
it is apparent that Syed Ghulam Hussain alias Mastan Miya, 
Jagirdar of Javla, had given shelter to the Arabs and Rohil¬ 
las. He was arrested along with his brother Ghulam JMoh- 
sin by a militar 5 '^ officer. Orders were issued for the demoli¬ 
tion of the fortress of Basmath. Along with Ghulam Hus¬ 
sain alias Mastan Miya, liis 4 sons, 24 Arabs, 20 other 
persons and the landlords (Deshpandes) were also arrested 
and tried. The leader of the Arabs Ba Faqira u as also 
arrested. The following correspondence throws light on 
this case:— 

( 1 ) 

“ MilUartj Sccretarn’s Office, Hi/dcrahad licnidcncn, 

2Hlh January, 1851). 
To 

Brigadier Hill, 

Comdt., Hvderabad Government. 

Sir, 

1 am directed by the Resident to apprise you that the 
Ni/iam’s Government has been requested to call down to 
Hyderabad to answer for their conduct the local authorities 
of Jintoor, Jowlah, Bahmuny, Wassa, and Bogauun, for 
covertly aiding and protecting the Rohillas during the late 
disturbances. 

2. In the event of your lieing called upon you will afford 
assistance and ccanpel their obedience. 

3. The Peer Zadah of Jowlah has already lieen directed 
by the Minister to proceed to Hyderabad but should he still 
be at his village you will arrest him at once. 

4. The Resident directs you will require the authorities 
of the Forts of Bussmuthnugger, Sagismarry and Ittolah 
to surrender them, and then take measures to breach and 
destroy them. 

5. In all these Forts the Rohillas have obtained refuge. 

6. Should you be possessed with positive information 
that the authorities at Wassah, Jintoor, Bogauun, 
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Bahmunny, Wassa and Jowlah are implicated, you are autho< 
rized likewise to destroy their Ghurries. 

7. In accordance with the requisition made by the Office 
of the First Commissioner of the Assigned Districts you will 
be so good as to furnish Detachments at Tutta Kurlah, 
Shamgaon, Loonar, and Qundah for the protection of the 
south-west frontier of the Assigned Districts. 

8. You will however understand that these Detachments 
are only temporary, and to be maintained only so long as the 
country remains in a disturbed state. 

9. The Resident desires that j'ou will not break up your 
Force for the present but remain in the Districts about Jaul- 
nah, Gungaklieir, and Hingolee, understanding, however, 
you are to proceed elsewhere, should yoti obtain authentic 
intelligence of the Rohillas or other marauders in the Nizam’s 
Territory having assembled in force in other parts of the 
country. 

10. I am directed to apprise you that Colonel Roberts 
with the Troops under his Command has likewise been re¬ 
quired to keep the field, and not for the })resent to go into 
quarters to Jaulnah. 

I have the honour, etc. 

(Sd.) Major 
Military Secretary ." 


( 2 ) 

“ From 

T. A. Bullock Esquire, 

Deputy Commandant-in-charge, 

Government Office. 

To 

Captain A. R. Thornhill, 

Joint Assistant Resident, 

Hyderabad. 

D/Camp, TJttoolee, 19 January, 18,59. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you that on information 
received from the Darogah of Nmlee, Kareeni Khan, the 
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force under Brigadier Hill marched to Uttolee yesterday and 
arrived at Kurderee, a small hamlet lying upon a hill, 2 miles 
from Uttoolee. This body of Roliillas had been at the place 
indicated, and had received supplies from Uttoolee the even¬ 
ing before we arrived, but had again moved off, and in what 
direction is uncertain, but to the best of the information now 
available', the Rohillas may be about Jintoor; scouts are out 
in every direction, and Brigadier Hill is prepared to move at 
a moment’s notice. 

2. It apjjears to me, however, that the great body of 
marauders is broken up, and dispersed; the number at Kur¬ 
deree was said to be 300. At this place they state the number 
from 50 to 125. The fact is the clans of the Rohillas and 
the Arabs had l)een increased by a large nmnber of the ryots 
of Budmarhee in which place the Rohillas have been located 
for tlie last 6 or 8 months, and these men have now dispersed 
into their villages. 

3. It is very desirable that the Rohillas and the Arabs, 
in whatever number, should be entirely rooted out from this 
part of the country; they have refuge at Wassa, Bogauun, 
Jintoor, Baminy, Wijjur and other places of smaller role; 
it can only be done by sending Detaclunents, when they are 
less on their guard than at present, and all that now seems 
necessary is, to ascertain positively that no large number is 
assembled at any given place. Then the main body of Troops 
under Sir Hugh Ross, G.C.B., and Brigadier Hill and 
Colonel Roberts, now in the Barahuttee country might safely 
be withdrawn. But I think for a time that pretty strong 
posts should be established at Futtelihelda, Lonar, Themgaon, 
and Oundah, to watch our Western Frontier, and to keep 
in check the refractory classes including most of the popula¬ 
tion of the Barahuttee country, and that these posts should 
communicate with each other. 

4. I dare say the Resident is aware that commencing 

about Sindkhair, . 

tlown to Bogauun and Wassa, and extending towards Hingo- 
lee, including Narsee, and part of Bassim, Loonar, Theoly, 
Baminy and all the strong countrj^ marked on the large 

Maps, is called the Barahuttee. The Patels.are chiefly 

.from time immemorial, have been predatory 

and refractory. 

5. It seems to me that the Rohillas were sent into this 
part of the country probably by some disaffected parties in 





Hyderabad or it may be that they have Iwen tampered with 
by rebels from Central India. 

6. I think they were instructed to raid this part of the 
country. Their disturbances increased very much at tlie time 
that Tantia Topee was approaching the frontier, but adhering 
to their old policy, the Rohillas carefully abstained from 
molesting any village in the Assigned districts. 

7. They plundered however a great many Jagheer vil¬ 
lages and some mahals, on our frontiers, sufficient to create 
diversion. Gradually as their number increa.sed, they 
grew bolder. Rut 1 am of opinion that they were only led 
to attack Kis(tnd by the Arab Chaoouses, of Avhom one is 
named Hajlee, also ealletl K(K)ja Ali and Haji Ali, and 
another named Islam 13a Fiqra. 

8. Whether the Rohillas are actuated by mere loot or 
plunder or engaged by parties on political grounds, is not 
easy to determine. 1 shall refer to the Arabs lower down. 

9. I beg to enclose a copy of a ]>laeard that was pasted 
up at the village of Inlgaon, in which the Rohillas called 
themselves the servants of Nana, but this might have been 
done as a means of gaining adherents amongst the Mahratlas, 
in that part of the country. 

10. 1 think .some measures ought to be taken to bring 
the principal Wuttendarree Zamindarrs i.c., De.slmiooks, and 
Deshpandeeas under better control. 

11. They ought to give large security for good l)ehavi- 
our, and be required to disunite every Arab and Rohilla 
from their .service and district, on pain of complete forfeiture 
of their Wuttundarree rights—and I think that Military’ 
assistance might properly be given to enforce this measure 
against any refractory local chief. 

12. It is said that the Rohillas and Arabs are constantly 

maintained at.Wassah, Jint(K»r, Baminy, and other 

places and that they are prepared to invite other Rohillas 

. ’... to keep the whole 

of the surrounding districts in a .state of alarm and danger. 

13. I am further of opinion that every stronghold 
throughout the Barahuttee Country should be completely 
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dismantled, not only as a mark of displeasure, but also as a 
Military precaution, because it is in front of these round walls 
that so many valuable lives are lost. 

14. It is stated, and 1 believe it does not requii’e proof, 
that at JintcK)r, Bogaun, Wassa, and other places situated 
on the plain, but immediately bordering on the hilly country, 
the Rohillas have within the last six months, established 
occasional Ba/.ars for the sale of plunderetl goods, where 
every descrii)tion of property was sold at low prices. This 
could only be done with the knowledge and connivance of in¬ 
fluential parties in these places, and as.suming that the Local 
Authorities are not strong enough to resist large bodies of 
Rohillas, or ew;n to control their proceedings, yet certainly 
they might convey intelligence to their own Government, or 
to ours. 1 would therefore impose a heavy fine upon each 
place of importance where the Rohillas have been harboured. 

15. 1 find from the depositions of two prisoners, that 
were present at Cheehuinba, one of whom is badly wounded, 
that the party of Arabs and Rohillas numbering about 500, 
besides Deccannees, attacked Rissond and assembled at.... 
many of them coming from Bussmutnugger. Bussmutnugger 
is held in “Tankha” by Omar bin Aood, Arab Jamadar at 

Hyderabad.is a Jageer held by a Fakeer named 

Immoo ISleah, who is reported to be a Peer of.the 

N izam’s own family. Islam Baphra is stated to be servant of 
the Hakeem, and to have been a servant of Osman bin Aood. 
He was one of the two Cha(K>ses who conunanded the Arabs 
at Rissond. The whole party was fed, nominally by Islam Ba 
Fiqra, but they eneamped at the Durgah or Tukkeeah of 
the Fakeer, and it was rumoured in the country that they 
were lud only fed by the Jagheerdhar, but that Pugrees were 
bound on the heads of the chieftains before starting on the 
expedition. The party subsequet\tly encamped at Naggu- 
suree, a strfuig Ghurrie belonging to Oomar bin Aood, 
and took its departure from this place to attack Rissond. 

The pri.soner states, that before (the Rohillas stated) 
it was rumoured among the knver classes that an English 
village wa.s to be plundered, but it was not publicly annoimced 
until they got to Hyree within one march of Rissond. The 
attack on Rissond was made as insulting to the English as 
possible. I regret to say that Captain Ivy Campbell has 
not deemed it necessary to make any reiiort to me on the 





occasion,.but the fact is known that the 

Arabs, plundered Captain Campbell of everything he poS' 
sessed, and that they attacked the Government Cotwall’s 
police, killing one man and wounding others, and that they 
fired upon Captain Campbell himself as he rode away, 

16. It certainly is a sigr)ificant fact that this determined 
outrage uijon our District should have proceeded from this 
quarter. It does not at all follow, and is in the last degree 
improbable that His Highness’s Government should have 
countenanced this gross insult, but it seems to implicate 
the Arabs. 

17. I should certainly consider that the*Fakeer should 
be given up, and that the (ghurrees) at Basmatnagur, and 
Nagusuaree should be levelled with the ground. I do not 
press the point upon Brigadier Hill l)ecmi.se these Forts 
are not understood to be garrisoned or holding out any de¬ 
fence, and the Fakeer Jagheerdar is not likely to abscond, 
as he of ctmrse would deny all connivance, and the question 
seems to be mixed up with political considerations, which 
makes it desirable that it should be left entirely in the hands 
of the Resident to determine what measures .should be taken. 

18. Should it appear from our scouts that no large body 
of Insurgents is now collected, I should in communication 

with Brigadier Hill propose to proceed towards. 

leaving Mr. Byminjee, Third Class Extra A.ssistant Com¬ 
missioner in Camp, to assi.st in collecting supplies for the 
Troops. 


1», I have authorized Mr. Byminjee to entertain ten 
persons for the special duty of bringing in supplies, the 
qtiantity required for daily wnsumption being very large, 
and the co-operation of the patels in the part we are now 
encamped not being heartily given. Some extra establish¬ 
ment has also been necessary to connect the camp communi¬ 
cation with the general postal lines. 

20. Mr. Byminjee has been employed on this duty since 
Brigadier Hill reached Maizda, and I hope he has proved 
himself to be exceedingly zealous and efficient. 

21. The Khandar of Uttoolee who appears to be a 
Rohilla, or Northern Puthan, is in confinement. It is proved 
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that he fed the body of Rohillas proceeding to attack Risond, 
and they again found their way hack to this neighlxmrhood, 
Avhere they were again supplied. Jle failed to give inform¬ 
ation, and this village has been noted for its refractory 
character for the last 40 years. The former Patel was in 
arms against CTOvernment. 

22. Uttoolec is at the base of an amphitheatre of hills 
and is ()nitc secluded from (»hscrvation in the middle of a 
strong country. 

20. Since meriting the foregoing the Camp has moved 
to Rugaun where some prisoners have been made, being 
])ersons j)ointed out by the lleshmook as having joined the 
i?ohilla marauders. 

I have etc., 

CominissuHier’s Ottice, (Sd.) S. II. Ruij,ock, 

Camp Uttoolee. Deputy Commmkmer-in-chargc. 


Contents of placard referred to in para 9 of the above 1-etter. 

“ In the name of all the Rohillas, servants of Nana 
.Sahib of Poonah. The Nizam (IMogullai) has allied him¬ 
self with the IJritish, and does not aid Nana Sahib. For 
this reason we are ])lundering the Nizam’s Country. The 
Soobah (or Nizam) has seized three of our brethren—it is 
immaterial. You are to forward this letter to the Chief 
Authority of Salona for transmission to Aurangabad 
St) that its contents may l)e made known to the Nizam 
of II\’derabad. This letter is to be forwarded with all speed 
to Salona. We shall devastate all the Nizam’s Country. ” 

( 3 ) 

MuJihthar-ul-MuWs letter to the Resident 

January 30,185&. 

Janiadissani 24, 1275 A.H. 

“1. Your letter No. 118 dated 22nd Jamadissani al)out 
securities demanded from the Deshmukhs and about the case 
of Islam Ua Fiqra Chaus together with a copy of ISIr. Black’s 
letter and a copy of Brigadier Hill’s order which was issued 
to the Naibs of Jathur, Joola, Bamathi etc. to send help to 
18 
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demolish the fort, to proceed towards Fateh Khadla etc. 
and to go to Jalna and Gangakhed, has been received. 

2. As desired by you, the Naibs of Joola, Bhoganoon 
and Jathur have been addressed and asked for their expla¬ 
nation. Those jagir villages where disturbances took place 
will be confiscated by the Government. 

3. Orders have also been issued with regard to demand¬ 
ing securities from the /aiuindars for their good conduct and 
('ismissing the Rohillas, who are in their service and confis¬ 
cating the watans of the watandars. 

4. A priTie of Rs. 2,000 has l)een announced through a 
notification for the arrest of the two Arabs namely, Islam Ba 
I'icjra and Ilaji Ali or ISIohammed-Bin-Bajvi. From the 
statement of Omar-Bin-Aewaz Shamsheerudaula, it is 
clear that no ch<ius by name Islam Ba Fiqra was in the jjast 
or is at the jiresent in his employ. 

5. With regard to the onlers isstied by Brigadier Hill 
on your behalf for demolishing the forts of Basmathnagar 
and Nageshwari, it has been written that, if he wants to de ¬ 
molish tliem, he should not Ije prevented from doing so. 
From his letter it is clear that the Naibs have been accord¬ 
ingly cautioned. From your enclosed jjapers, it is not clear 
if the traitors are still in the Basmathnagar Fort. The Bas¬ 
mathnagar village is a j)lace with a large population and so 
it is but i)roi)er that the fort is not brought down. It is, 
however, advisable to demolish the Nageshwari fort. 

(>. Taluqa Basmathnagar and the Nageshwari village 
are in the jagir of Shumsheeniddaula Bahadur. From him 
it is learnt that Nail) Rafi is trying hard to create distur¬ 
bances and he deserves punishment if an offence has been 
committed. Therefore he (Shamsheeruddaula) has l)een 
ordered that exjilanations l)e called for from the Naibs of 
Basmathnagar and Nageshwari. 

7. Their explanations will be recorded after they pre¬ 
sent themselves and adequate punishment will be awarded 
ir) case the offences are i)roved. ” 

Resident’s letter addressed to Mukhtar-vl-Mvlk 

January 31, 1859. 

“1. In reply to your yesterday’s kind letter No. 152, it 
is to l)e stated that your letter and a copy of it have been sent 
to Brigadier Hill for information. 
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2. From Black’s letter it is proved that the traitors were 
given protection in the Basmathnagar Fort. 

3. There is no good of sending the military to a country 
as long as all the people are not made to understand, as a 
lesson, that any place or fort, where traitors seek and obtain 
protection or where a clash takes place with the military of 
the British Government, will be completely destroyed. 

4. It is yet to be i)roved whether the traitors found re¬ 
fuge in Basmathnagar. In case it is proved that no j)rotec- 
lion was provided to them, it is improper to destroy the fort. 

5. Whether a fort is occupied or not, it is not good to pro¬ 
vide refuge to traitors in it and it is necessary to imnish 
those people who have slunvn any favour or extended any 
help to them (the traitors). ” 

(5) 

MiiMitar-ul-Mvlh’s Letter to the Resident 

January 31, 185J). 

Jainadissani 25, 1275 A.II. 

“ In reply to today’s letter No. 130 it is to be stated that 
tiiere is no doubt that any place, where traitors have been 
given refuge or where there was a clash with the military 
of the Britisli Government, should be brought to the ground 
for teaching a lesson tt) the people irrespective of its being 
occupied or not. Therefore, let Brigadier Hill be asked to 
bring dow'n all such forts, wherever it is found proper to do 

SO. 

(«) 

Brigadier Hill’s letter to the Military Secretary to the 
Resident, dated February 1,1859. 

“ 1. For the information of His Kxcellency I beg to 
state that I reached Joola this morning after having travel¬ 
led a distance of twenty-six miles and understand that the 
Pirzada is still here. I sent Capt. Dumi to bring him to the 
camp and accordingly the Pirzada complied with the orders. 

2. The Pir/ada’s name is Shah Ghulam Hussain alias 
ISIasthan and that of his brother who accompanied him is 
Ghulam Mohasan. It was enquired of him whether he had 
received any letter from Hyderabad for presenting himself 
there and liis reply was in the negative. 
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3. In compliance with the orders of His Excellency 1 
have kept both of them under arrest and they are now in 
my camp. 

4. I intended going to Basmatlmagar the next morn¬ 
ing in order to take over the fort and completely demolish 
il as i)er orders of Ilis Excellency. But there are at present 
tliree hundred Arab (government servants who will not vac¬ 
ate it unless they receive orders to that cll'eet. Therefore, 
it has been postponed till they receive orders. 

.j. The reason for my postponenient is that tlic inmates 
of the fort will n<»t surrender il to me without orders, war 
and disturbance. It is for this reason that His Excellency’s 
orders for immediate demolition of the fort have not been 
carried out. The fort will n<»l be vacated and there will be 
a clash. But I wish there should not be any bloodshed as 
far as jrossible. Therefore, let me be informed whether the 
llaqadars of Basmalhnagar an<I Xageshwari have been or¬ 
dered by the Ni/am’s (TO\ crnmcnt to hand these places over 
tt> me. Both the forts are under one and the same .lagirdar. 
Eel me also know whether His E.xecllency desires that 1 
should first ask them to hand them over to me or in ease they 
don’t do so, 1 should attack them. On receipt of a reply to 
this letter, action in accoi'dancc with further instructions will 
be definitely taken. 

(5. Mr. Black has committed a mistake so far as the name 
of the Pirzada is concerned because there is none of that 
name in Bharya or Parehal. According to him, the Pir¬ 
zada of Parehal is an old man ol' sixty years. 

7. ^lasaralya came to me when 1 sent for him. Joola 
and Parehal arc no doubt under his nei)hews who are also his 
sons-in-law. All the memlKws of his family live together. 

8. I have told them that they can go to Parehal on the 
c(»ndition that, whenever they are wanted by His Excellency, 
they should present themselves before him. 

t). That they ])articipated in the recent disturbance is 
])roved by the fact that Pirzada (Bmlam Husain has,admit¬ 
ted that the [M'operty looted at (rangakhed has been sold at 
JfK)la and that Islam Ba Eiqra has lieen his xinele’s servant 
for the last two years as ordered by Ilani Chamba, and that 
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he went with some people to liasod, stayed there and supplied 
I’agdies to twt» of his men. Kven though their statements 
could be obtained with great tliliiculty, still whatever they 
have said is based on facts. 

10. Immediately after the receipt of orders, 1 shall make 
proper arrangements for sending the Piivada, his sons and 
nephews to Ilyderabad beeause they have no tents. With 
a view to bringing to an end the disturbance, I have effected 
their arrest and this was necessary for the i)eaceful adminis¬ 
tration of the country. I think it is better to send them 
away from here. 

11. As there is no military in the Athola fort which 
is under the Xaib (Dejmly), 1 have desired of Col. Roberts 
that he sh<iuld demolish it because he is very near the place. 

12. In case His Kxcellency writes to the Dewan to is¬ 
sue orders to the effect that the fort be handed over to me, 
it is belter lhat a copy of the same is sent to me.” 

(7) 

licsidciil’fi Idler doled February -1, 1859 addrcutied lo 
M u1chlarul~Mulk 

" 1. i\n urgent letter has now been received by post 
from Brigadier llill from which it is clear that the order 
jjrcviously referred to demanding that Pir/ada be asked to 
present himself here has not yet reached him. Hence, he 
l)as arrested the Pir/ada and sent him here as a prisoner. 

2. Prom what you have Avritten, it is revealed that there 
are still three more ^Vrab (Jovernment servants in Rasmath- 
nagar who lun e not yet received any orders ft)r vacating the 
fort. Therefore, onlers may immediately be sent to them to 
vacate the fort and hand it over to Brigadier Hill who, if they 
don’t do so, Avill attack them. 

3. A co])y of the order that will be communicated to 
them may be sent to me so that the same may l>e forwarded 
to him. 


4. Brigadier Hill's letter together with a co[)y of it has 
been sent to you. The original letter may be returned after 
your perusal”. 


( 8 ) 

Mukhlarul-MuJk’s leller dated February 5, 1859 addressed 


to I he Kesident 


“ 1. Your letter No. 104 l)earing yesterday’s date along 
with Brigadier Hill’s letter tt)gether with a copy of it has been 
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received. It is written in your letter that the Pirzada of 
Joola had not received any communication asking him to 
present himself but that he was arrested by Brigadier Hill 
and was sent to you as a prisoner. It is also written that 
the Naibs of Basmathnagar have not yet received any orders 
for vacating the fort. You have therefore desired that or¬ 
ders be sent to them to vacate it and a copy of the same be 
fonvarded to you. In reply, it is stated that on the 8th 
Jamadi-us-Sani of the current year, Pirzada’s pleader was 
asked to present his client and subsequently, tui the 24th 
Jamadi-us-Sani, it nas written that the Pirzada of Joola be 
sent and the forts of Joola and Nageshwari l>e demolished. 
Copies of the same were sent to you with the letter No. 157 
dated Jamadi-us-Sani 25, 1275 Ilijri. Now orders have 
again been sent to the effect that there should he no ijreven- 
tion in the demolition of the Basmatlmagar and Nageshwari 
forts. Copies of the same are enclosed. 

2. The Pirzada of Joola and his Imdher are now de¬ 
tained with Brigadier Hill. He wants to scjul them. It is 
all right. It may be done. ” 

( 0 ) 

Injunction dated 'lut liajab, 1275 II, from Mohammed 
Saleh Khan liarq Jung addressed to Kishen 
Rao, Naibj Pargana Basmathnagar. 

“ The servants of Briga<lier Hill want to demolish the 
forts of Basmathnagar and Nageshwari. Therefore, you 
are commanded not to prevent them from doing so and to 
immediately vacate both of them witluiut any more excuses. 

An order containing the above contents has been sent to 
the Arabs posted there. ” 

( 10 ) 

Judgement delivered by the City Criminal Court in the case 
of the Pirzadgan of Javla, viz., Ghulam Hussain, and Syed 
Hussain, sons of Pir Badshah, Jagirdar of Javla, and Syed 
Ghulam Jeelani, Jagirdar, Perjal. 

“ The Resident’s letter dated March 17, 1859 was exa¬ 
mined. Its gist, the charge sheet and the list of the property 
of the criminals, viz., the Pirzadgan c)f .Tolah etc. and seven 
other statements, (which were about the Pirzadagan’s parti¬ 
cipation in riots with Arabs and Rohillas), were also exa¬ 
mined. The confession statement of Syed Ghulam Jeelani 
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was also examined in which he had stated that Salim Ba 
Fiqra Chaoosh was in his service two years ago and the letter 
of Bargimd Saheb was also examined in which the mention 
of the murder of Balaji Deshinukh’s son had been made. 

The statement of Shah Ghulam Hussain, son of Pir 
Badshah, Jagirdar, Mouza Jolah, is:— 

‘ As my mouza is thicklj' populated and lies in the way, 
since two years Rohillas hereafter come here and particularly 
in the last one year they visited it in large numbers. Some¬ 
times 500 Rohillas ca^ne, sometimes 1000 and sometimes 
2000 \'isited the place and they stayed in the night. I 
have stated before Commissioner, Berar, that four 
months ago Rohillas left the place and after looting 
Gangakhed, they have sold the property in Bazar. 
At that time the following nineteen persons accompanied the 
Rohillas: Glmlam Nabi, Mahmood, Shaikh Chand, Hasan, 
Tanej Khan, Mohiud<lin, DtMjle, Syed Nabood, Syed Mun- 
noo, Karim, Sano Mali, Aisad Dhir, Ramba Dhir, Kanya 
Dhir, Saiwane, Sanba Dhir, Khandaba Naik, Yaina Naik. 
Saddo (roli. (,)ne day 1 learnt that tlie looted property of 
Gangakhed was sold. On the second occasion 1 did not know, 
as I fell ill. The Rohillas did not give me anything from the 
looted property. My uncle Ghulam Jeelani had employed 
Salim Ba Fiqra, to safeguard himself, wlien our village was 
attacked and looted. Neither did I give food to the Rohillas 
nor did I keep them in my house, nor did I arrange for 
their stay. Salim Chaoosh gave one Pagdi each to Ramji 
Havaldar, to a Banya and to a barber as a reward for sup¬ 
plying food. The said Chaoosh is the Chieftain of Arabs. 
The Officer of Hingoli had written to me two letters in 1275 
11. In the statement which 1 had given before Bahmanji 
,Tama Subji, this fact is clear that the Rohillas always stayed 
outside the town and the Banyas used to supply them food 
etc., but they never ])aid them in full. Sometimes it .so hap¬ 
pened that they did not pay them a single pie and they came 
to me with their complaints. But they always remained 
silent because Rohillas were strong and quarrelsome and 
moreover the Arabs and the people of the Deccan were also 
on their side. I rebuked Ramji Havaldar and Ramji Banya 
for having accepted Pagdis from the Rohillas. I never gave 
shelter to the Rohillas. There was a ceremony as a son was 
bom to me and a function was held in niy house. The 
Rohillas stayed in the Uargah and suddenly came to attend 
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the function. 1 was quite helpless. J had not invited them. 
Some women also arri\’ed fn»m I’eivhal. 1 received orders 
from llin^oli C'haoni to ^ive information as to which 
Rohillas had arrived. 1 replied that at present no Rohillas 
had arrived, and if some Rohillas would arrive, information 
about it Avould then he ^•■iven. So niien the Rohillas came 
after this, I at once informed Chaoni in wriling^. I do not re- 
memher the name Of the Chaoni ottieer. Sometimes I 
received letters through the Naih of Iliiigoli and I 
also replied through this channel arid I used to wri^e sepa¬ 
rate letters to the Naih so that (iovernmcnl might he in¬ 
formed. 1 (Ikl not keep the copies of these letters with me 
and 1 did not inform the (Jovermnent at Hydei’ahad. 1 
wrote in detail to my uncle and brother about the high¬ 
handedness of the Rohillas and asked them to make some 
arrangements. I have got their letters which they sent 
in reply.’ 

The gist of Dastagir Sahib’s letter Avhieh w'as received 
from Hyderabad and addressed to .Mastan Radshah is: ‘Do 
not worry about the report of Rohilla disturbances which 
you do not know in full, as here all are aware about the 
same. Orders have been issued to Taluqdars and the 
army has marched from here and 'rahuplars have been or¬ 
dered to maintain law and order with the help of the army.’ 

Hie gist of the statement of Syed Mohsin, son of Pir 
Radshah .lagirdar Jolah, which was recorded before Rah- 
manji .Tame Subji aiul which was verified in the court, con¬ 
firms the statement of Ghulam Hussain. The statement 
of Syed .leelani .Tagirdar Pxirchal. n ho is the urjcle of .Jagir- 
dar .Tolab, is:— 

Tn the month of Shawwal, 1274 Hijri, fourteen Rohil¬ 
las, ixnd in the juontli of Ziqad, three Arabs, and a second 
time six Arabs, eainc to our inonza. I had cm])loyed Aslam 
Ra Fiqra Chaf)osh for three months. After two years I 
discharged him from my service. I informed Rrigadier 
Major Wells Saheb Rahadur, who visited .Tolah jind Per- 
chal, that my brother’s son, due to the misleading sugges¬ 
tions of his subordinates, had contacts w'ith trouble-mon- 
gering Rohillas. Rrigadier Major A\Tlls Saheb in his report 
dated April 1, 1859, which was received with the Resident’s 
letter, had mentioned that at Parehal, Ghulam .Jeelani had 
confessed before him that my brother’s son had joined 
hands with the Rohillas in .Jolah and had established friend¬ 
ship with them.’ 
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The statement of Ramji, son of Appaji, which has been 
given before Bahmanji .Tame Subji, is:— 

‘Alter looting t)ther villages, the Rohillas used to come 
to our Mouza. They sold the looted property of CTanga- 
khed and Pilgaon in our Bazar. 1 have purchased one sari 
and some other things. Besides this, many other persons 
purchased articles in the Bazar. A son was bom to Mas¬ 
ter Saheb and in this connection there was a function. Food 
for a feast was being prepared. On that day about 200 
Rohillas came and stayed at Dargah, and roamed about in 
the village. God knows who informed them about the 
feast. About fifteen persons went near the Garbi and three 
Rohillas went inside it and brought food and went to their 
dwelling and enjoyed the food. Although the Pirzada’s 
men advised them not to do so, they did not care about it. 
I do iu)t know whether there was friendship between the 
Pirzada and the Rohillas as the Pirzada used to live in his 
house almost in seclusion, and I never saw any Arabs and 
Rohillas near Pirzada. The looted ornaments and jewel¬ 
lery were melted at the shops of Hanmanta and other gold¬ 
smiths.’ 

'Hie gist of the statement of Kashi Ram son of Birbaji 
Momti, resident f)f .Tolah, which was given before Bahman¬ 
ji .Tame Subji:— 

' About eight or ten times the Rohillas came to that 
\'illage. Sometimes they stayed for a while and sometimes 
longer and sold the booty in the Bazar. At the time of the 
sale of Pipalgaon’s booty, I was not present in the village. 
But at the time of the sale of Gangakhed’s booty, I pur¬ 
chased a sari. Except this sari I did not purchase anything.’ 

From the statement of Kuduppa, son of Sattaj^’a, Avhich 
he gave before Bahmanji, it is clear that he was not pre¬ 
sent at the function in the house of the Pirzada. Of those 
Rohillas and Arabs >vho Avere staying at the Dargah, some 
two or three })ersons came to the meeting and sat doAvn, but 
Saleem Chaoosh was not among them. That night the 
Pirzada invited seventeen Arabs and Rohillas aaIio had ar¬ 
rived on the first day and were in small number and Saleem 
Chaoosh was also among them. But the next day many 
people came and obviously no arrangements could be 
made to feed them.’ 

19 
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The gist of the statement of Khoobun, wife of Mangal 
Khan of Jolah, which was given before Balunanji is:— 

‘The Roliillas and the Arabs had brought the booty in the 
bazar. My husband Mangal Khan purchased some utensils. 
.1 do not know the price he paid for them. He brought a 
Zaj'i sari of black border for three rupees and a Mushroo 
pyjama for eight annas.’ 

From the statement of Hyder Khan which was given 
before Uahmanji it is clear that he heard that the Rohillas 
and the Arabs came to Jolah four or five times, and sold the 
booty once or twice. 

It is clear from Colonel Roberts Saheb Bahadur’s letter 
dated April 20, 1859, addressetl to the Resident, that the 
said Bahadur had once written a letter to Ghulam Husain 
Pirzada Jolah that the Rohillas had stayed in Jolah for one 
or two days. The Pirzada had replied that for the last few 
months he was ill and was staying away from the niouza for 
a change of climate and had no concern with religious mat¬ 
ters. h’rom the statements of the Pirzada it is clear that he 
had written two letters about the arrival of the Rohillas. 
In his first letter he wrote: ‘ At present the Rohillas are not 
here and if they come, intimation will l)e given.’ In the 
second, he Avrote: ‘When the Rohillas came to Jolah after 
looting Gangakhed, and sold their booty in the bazar, I gave 
the information to the Chaoni’. 

Syed Ghulam Jeelani, Jagirdar, Perchal, who is the uncle 
and father-in-law of the Pirzada of Jolah, has confessed 
l)efore Brigadier Major Well that his brother’s sons helped 
the Rohillas on the wrong advice of their subordinates and 
that they took sides with them and therefore it cannot be 
determined whether Mastan Shah sent food to the Rohillas 
with his consent or under compulsion. But the charge is 
proved against them that they did not inform the Govern¬ 
ment and the Deputy Commissioner about the arrival and 
departure of the Rohillas. It is also established that an 
open sale in the Bazar was held. Ghulam Hussain and Syed 
Mohsin should, therefore, be imprisoned for two years and 
Mouza Jolah, which is the centre of the Rohillas should be 
attached to Government’s territory. No crime is establish¬ 
ed against Syed Ghulam Jeelani, Jagirdar of Perchal. He 
had employed Salim Ba Fiqra only to safeguard his hoi^se 
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and not to take part in the loot. Moulvi Habibullah, Mir- 
Adalat, Nanded, in his Judgement dated 27th Shaban 1275 
II. has sentenced Ghulam Nabi, Nagayya, Kafan-Daz of 
Jolah, Laxma, resident of the said mouxa, Narayan Banjara, 
resident of the said mauza, and Ragabee, resident of mouza 
Umri, each for one year for taking sides with the Rohillas. 
The sentence appears to me to be light. From the state¬ 
ments of Syed Ghulam Husain and Syed Mohsin, it is clear 
that Ghulam Nabi and the others had helped the Rohillas of 
tlieir own accord. Therefore, the judgenient of Habibullah 
is not correct. Fach of them is now sentenced to imprison¬ 
ment for five j’^ears. 


riih Ramzan, 1275 H. 

(Sd.) Mohammad Kakamat Ai.i.” 
( 11 ) 


“ Judgement in ihe cane of the destruction of the Jolah 
village by Faqira and other lioters 


Tliis case was filed before Mr. Stout, Lt. ildjutant oi‘ 
the 4th Cavalry Regiment at Hingoli, on Wednesday, the 
27th of Rabi-us-Sani 1276 Hijri (November 3, 1859). All 
the documents of the file were examined. Tlie gist of the 
statement of the first prisoner as recorded is that the Avitness 
started from his place unarmed for j)roceeding to the city 
and reached Hayatnagar village, adjoining Basmatnagar, 
one month and five days ago. He met an acquaintance by 
name Abdul Rahman Khan Rohilla in Hyderabad City. He 
asked him to accompany him as he Avould get him employ¬ 
ment under a Naib (whose name he did not remember). He 
also gave him a swonl and brought him to Bhusi village, 
Avhich was at a distance of one Kuroh from Jitur town, and 
introduced him to one Nishanji. He lived with Abdur Rah¬ 
man Khan in the forest of Bhusi village for twelve days 
when the army under Nagyan Bahadur arrived and besieged 
the village. He was arrested. Shareef Khan with a party of 
50 Rohillas, Maliga with 12 Dhers and Persram Naik of 
Admi village lived Avith him in the forest. Tire Rohillas 
Avith tlie Jamadar and the Dhers and Mangs proceeded to 
plunder Jolah village. Tlie second prisoner also formed 
part of the comjiany. The third prisoner stayed at the head¬ 
quarters and did not take part in the loot. The raiders after 
plundering the village proceeded towards the hills of Adgaon 
along Avith the spoils. Sharif Khan distributed the spoils 
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amongst his associates but did not give any share to the wit¬ 
ness. The witness also stated that the number of wounded 
and killed and the amount of lootetl property was not known 
to him. A Muslim employed in the State Force, who lived 
at Jiture, informed the Rohillas about the arriA'al of the 
British force. Thereupon the Rohillas shifted to Ghora. 
Two days l)efore the British army laid siege (to Ghora) 12 
Rohillas took the looted property on ponies to Valur town. 
The Rohillas brought the foodgrains from the IMarwari of 
Vadal village. 

The gist of the statement of the second prisoner is that 
he was a Government employee in the batdi of Gulnoor 
Shah jNlij'an, Jamadar and was posted at Aurangabad. Four 
months back he obtained leave for an indefinite periotl from 
Shahar Yar .Jung, Subedar, Aurangabad, ami from the .Jaina- 
dar for recovernig loan amounts advancetl by liim to 
his creditors at Nirmal and Jintur. He came to Jintur in the 
month of JMoharrum and enquired of Rohillas and other 
persons the whereabouts of Sarwar Khan Rohilla, who owed 
him Rs. 50. They informed him that he was in the forest of 
Jintur and would return after a few daj's. The witness then 
proceeded to Jinwada and collected his desposit amount of 
Rs. 20 from Ramanna Patwari, a resident of Shahj>ur, and 
then returned to Jintur. He then came to the Rohillas in 
the Kohra forest of Bhusi village along with a Kalal. There 
he met Shareef Khan Rohilla and enquired about Sarwar 
Khan. Shareef Khan asked him to join his service and pro¬ 
mised to send for Sarwar Khan. On his refusal Shareef 
Khan snatched his arms and carried him to .Jolah village, 
where there were about 250 persons comprising 10 Rohillas 
with Dhers, Mangs and Bheels. The Bheels were sent for 
from Jalna and other places by Ramaliah the Mang. Some 
hours after nightfall the Rohillas proceeded to .Tolah village 
and began to loot and fire their guns. Many houses were set 
fire to. The number of wounded and dead persons and the 
quantity of looted property was not known to him. He 
was sitting by the side of a well near the Chawdi and during 
the small hours of the night he started from that place and 
travelled a distance of 2 or 3 Kurohs, when he chanced to 
see Baliah Mang, Naik, Deshmukh and others distributing 
the looted property. They returned in the same direction 
from where they had come. He, along with the Rohillas and 
Shareef Khan, returned to Kohda and stayed there for two 
or three days insisting on the summoning of his debtor. He 
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was given his amis, gun, sword, shield, six rupees and two 
Ashrafies (gold coins) and was asked to search for his own 
debtor. The witness then started from Bhusi village and 
after some days reached Jintur. There ^Vli Mardan Khan, 
.laniadar of the British Indian territory, arrested him aial 
sent him in fetters to the Saheb Bahadur (British Officer). 
He further said that his service record was not with him as the 
.lamadar hatl not given him time to carry his record with him 
at the time of obtaining leave. The first prisoner was among 
the raiders and he took part in the dacoity at Jolah. The 
third prisoner did not participate in the dacoity as he was left 
at Kohda by the Rohillas. He saw Mir Khan Akhuzai Bohilla 
of the batch of Gul NcHir Shah Miyan, Jamadar and Ata 
JMohaimned Khan of the batch of Roshan Khan, posted at 
Aurangabad among the raiders. Mir Khan Rohilla, a resi¬ 
dent of Milkhora participated in the dacoity at Jolah. He 
did not know if he was alive or killed. Ata Mohammad 
Ivhan of Bhusa also took part in the dacoity. 

The gist of the statement made by the third prisoner is 
that about 1^4 months ago Amir Khan Rohilla, with three of 
liis comrades, came to Palam town. The third prisoner then 
joined the service of Amir Khan as a groom f>n a salary of 
about lls. 2-8 jier mensem. Amir Khan took him along w:tii 
him t(< the forests of Kahora and Dali and met Shareef Khan, 
.Jamadar. Prisoner remained in the service of Amir Khan for 
1,5 days. One day Bans! Bal Naik JMang came to Kahora 
along’ with 25 Bheels and camiicd near the place where 100 
Rohillas had already camped. All these persons went to Jalna 
and returned after 3 days bringing their looted projicrty on 
ponies. Seven or eight Mangs of Hawaii village accompanied 
by Bal Naik INIang came along with the raiders and left 3 Ro¬ 
hillas and 8 horses under his care so that he could participate 
in their raid on Jawla village for looting. After four or 
five days the British arrived there, laid siege to the place and 
fired a shot. He then fled from that place and took shelter 
at another place. A fight ensued between the Government 
forces and the Rohillas. In the meantime the SoAvars of the 
British army arrived there, arrested him and brought him 
before the Salieb Bahadur. TTie Rohilla orderlies went to a 
place and brought some stuff on the head of a Begar. He 
learnt that his master Amir Khan was killed in an encounter. 
Prisoners Nos. 1 and 2 participated in the loot of Jawla. 

The gist of the statement of IWitness No. 1 of the prose¬ 
cution, Shaik Ghansi, is that he Avas the Mukaddam of Jawla 
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Jawla village on the midnight of Saturday the 25th Rabi-ul- 
Awwal 1276 H. and looted property worth Rs. 22,034-4-0 
and beat Na^iah VizaU on his head. He was a Jain resident 
of Parchal village, who had come to the bazar held on that 
day. Besides Nagwiah who succumbed to the blow, 4 other 
travellers and 3 villagers were wounded. 

Prosecution witness No. 2, Shimdas Marwari, a native 
of Bikaner, resident of Amravati, who was under treatment 
at the Hingoli hospital for his wounds stated that he had gone 
from Amravati to attend the Pandharpm jatra and on the 
way he reached Jawla and slept there for a night. The 
dacoits reached and raided the village on the same night. 
When he came out of the house he was hit by a sword on the 
back. When the dacoits asked him who he was, he said that 
he was a Bralmian beggar who possessed nothing. They 
then searched him and set him free. Tliereafter, he became 
unconscious. Three of his associates also were wounded. 
He was not aware of the number of wounded and dead. 

The third prosecution witness, viz., Ramsingh Rajput 
disclosed that he was a native of Amravati but was then 
residing at Hingoli. He w'as awake at the time when 
dacoity w'as committed. About 30 persons comprising of 
Rohillas conmiitted the dacoity. Witness and party 
were going to attend the Jatra. The dacoits en¬ 
quired about them. He said that he was one of 
their companions. Thereupon, they released him hut 
Avounded three of his associates, viz., Shivdas, Naropa 
(who AA'ere present at the time of the hearing of the 
case) andHema (notpre.sent). ABaqqal (grain merchant) 
was killed by the dacoits and he himself saw the corpse the 
next morning. On interrogation by the Munsiif of the 
Court of Subah Mohammedabad Bidar the witness stated 
that prisoners Nos. 1 and 2, Shaikh Ali Arab (unemployed) 
and Abdur Rahim Khan Rohilla (a Government Servant) 
proceeded to Vaijnath and from there they began to parti¬ 
cipate in loot and plunder along with 200 Rohillas. They 
were with Fakhira in the loot of Jawla and fired guns. They 
set fire to many houses, looted property and distributed the 
booty among themselves. They carried with them the shares 
of the Rohillas who Avere not present. The rioters had on 
purpose appointed one Hari Dher in their service. The 
evidence of the first prosecution witness revealed that a 
villager was wounded by the bloAv of the Dher and he died. 
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and seven other persons were wounded by the same Dher. 
The third prosecution witness was an eye-witness and the 
next morning he saw the corpse of the person who was mur¬ 
dered by the dacoits. Thus the death of that person at the 
hands of the dacoits was an establislied fact. The offences of 
Avilful destruction of property, the plundering of the village 
and homicide having been proved against prisoners Nos. I 
and 2 they should be punished by death and prisoner No. 7 
should be sentenced to rigorous imprisonment and he should 
be kept in fetters. He should be set free on security after 
serving a sentence of 7 years imprisonment. The judge¬ 
ment was gben in accordance Avith the orders of Shnra and 
the Fatawa-e-Alamgiri tJiat a murderer tthould be puimhed 
with murder. 


(Sd.) Syed Abdul Mannan, 
Munsiff, Subah Mohammadabad Bidar. 

By their statements Shaikh Ali Arab and Abdur Rahim 
Rohillas haA^e admitted that they coimuitted dacoity in JaAA’la 
and also committed murder. So they should be put to the 
galloAvs and their corpses should be kept hanging for some 
(lays for the sake of Avarning the people. Prisoner No. 3, 
I'h., Hari Dher is senteiK*ed to seA'en years imprisonment. 
The above judgement is correct. 

•Tamadi-us-Sani, 1276 H. 

(Sd.) Mohammad Karamatullah, 

Nazim.” 


* • * 


Enclosing to the Military Secretary to the Resident tAvo 
copies of the judgment deliA'ered by Syed Abdul Mannan, 
Munsiff of Bidar, in consultation with Major Apt of Hingoli, 
regarding the three persons Shaikh Ali Arab, Abdul Rahim 
Khan Rohilla and Hari Dhed, Brigadier Hull stated that the 
three persons Avere imprisoned at Jitoor. According to the 
judgment Shaikh Ali Arab and Abdul Rahim Khan Rohilla 
Avere sentenced to death. In this context Brigadier Hull 
suggested that if the Resident agreed, their execution aa ouW 
be carried into effect at Jitoor only under strict guard. He 
expressed the view that the lawless Rohillas, who lived in the 
hilly areas near Jitbor» would thus learn a lesson. 
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The copy of the judgment relating to this case forwarded 
to the Resident by Brigadier Hull differs in a few material 
particulars from the version given just above. It is there- 
iore reproduced:— 


“ Judgement 

Prosecutioji by tlie Government. 

Accused 

1. Sluiikh All Arab of .Tedda staying at Hyderabad. 

2. Abdul Raliim Khan Rohilla of Vilayat Jedda 

staying at Aurangabad. 

3. Hari Dhed of village Dhanjin. 

This case was heard by Lieut. Stout of tlie Fourth Cav¬ 
alry Regiiueut at Hiugoli on Wednesday the 7th Rubi-us- 
Saui 127(> II. (Xoveiuber 23, 1859). Ail docuuients in the 
tile were examined. 

The accn.scd No. 1 in his oral statement recorded on the 
same day stated that he left Hyderabad about a month ami 
five da\’s ago for bis native place. On the way be reached 
Havatnagar. which is near Basmatnagar. While coming from 
Hyderabad he bad no arms with him. At Havatnagar he 
met Abdul Rahim Khan with whom be was ])revionsly 
ae(|nainte<l. Abdul Rahim Khan gave one .sword to Shaikh 
Ali and took him along with him to the village Bhoiisi which 
is near Jitoor, with a promise to secure employment for him. 
He introduced him to his brother, who was famous for his 
marksmanship. Shaikh Ali lived in the jungle of Bhoosi 
along with Abdul Rahim Khan for about tAvelve days before 
he was captured by the regiment of Kagha Sahib. In the 
,’)ungle of Bhoosi there were tweh'e low-caste camp-folloAvers 
under Shareef Khan, .Jamadar, and Parsaram Mang of Vad- 
ali village was al.so with them. The Rohilas, the Jamadar, 
bis camp-followers, the Mang and Shaikh Ali all joined in 
k>oting the village of .lola. The second accused also was 
along with them. The thinl accused did not accompany 
them. He remained in the camp. After looting the village 
of Jola the party of looters went to the hills near Argaon. 
Sharif Khan, Jamadar, distributed the whole booty among 
the Rohilas. Nothing was given to the first accused. He 
further stated that he did not remember either the number 
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of the injured or the killed or the amount of the looted pro¬ 
perty. A day before the Government forces surrounded the 
area one Muslim whose name was not known to him, came 
from Jitoor and informed them about the movements of the 
forces. Thereupon, the Rohilas shifted to Khora. Most of 
the Rohilas went to Dalur, taking the looted property along 
with them. Tlie remaining Rohilas went to the village 
Vadali. 

The second accused stated that he was in Government 
service at Aurangabad. Obtaining leave for an indefinite 
period from Gulnoorshah Jamadar and Shaheryar Jung, 
Subedar of Aurangabad, he went to Jitoor in the month of 
Moharram witli the intention of collecting money from his 
debtors. He tried to ascertain the whereabouts of Sarw^ar 
Klian Rohila (who was one of the rebels) from various per¬ 
sons at Jitoor because he owed him fifty rupees. Mean¬ 
while, he went to .Tanwada to see another debtor named 
Ramaima Patwari. After returning again to Jitoor, he went 
along with a Kalal to the jungle of Khora where he expected 
to see his debtor Sarwar Khan. But there helmet Shareef 
Khan, Jamadar, who said that he would call Sarwar Khan if 
tlie accused entered into his service. But wlien Abdul Rahim 
Khan refused to serve, Shai’eef Khan snatched his arms and 
compelled him to accompany him to the village of Jola. 
Tliere were about 80 Rohilas and about 2,50 Dheds, INIangs, 
Bhils, etc., who took part in the raid on .Tola. The Bhils 
were specially called from .Talna by Ramalata INIang. .Tola 
was raided at midnight. The Rohilas engaged themselves 
in loot and arson to their heart’s content. Guns w'ere fired 
and many houses were burnt down. The exact number of 
dead and injured villagers as also the amount of looted pro¬ 
perty could not be determined. When the looting %vas going 
on Abdul Rahim Khan sat near Chawdi in the Ba/ar of .Tola. 
Some time before dawn, he went out taking some rounds, 
when he found Balayya INIang, Naik, Deshnmkh, etc., sit¬ 
ting and distributing the booty among themselves. After 
taking their shares Naik and Deshnmkh returned to their 
hiding places. AIkIuI Rahim Khan, how'ever, returned again 
to the jungle of TChora along wdth Shareef Khan and the 
other Rohilas. After about three days, Shareef Khan gave 
two Ashrafees and six Rupees to AMul Rahim Khan, re¬ 
turned his arms (Karabin rifle) and asked him to go in 
search of his debtor. Thereupon, Abdul Rahim Khan re¬ 
turned to .Titoor where he was arrested by Alimardan Khan. 

20 
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Abdul Rahim Khan did not possess liis identification card. 
He stated that the first accused also participated in the loot 
at Jola. Tlie third accused, however, was not along with the 
looting party because he was left at Ivhora by the Rohilas. 

jSIir Khan Rohila of Khora and Ata IMohainad Klian 
Rolula of Bhoosi also participated in the looting. 

The third accused said in his statement that he was em¬ 
ployed by Ameer Khan as his servant to look after the horses. 
While he had been in the service of Ameerkhan in the jungle 
of Khora, one day, Bal Naik Mang came there with about 25 
Bhils. About hundred more Bhils accompanied them in the 
looting of .Tola. The third accused and the Rohilas were 
left behind at Khora to look after the horses. He received a 
bullet injury when the Government forces surrounded the 
jungle. He tried to run away but he was arrested at Kushta- 
peta. The first and second accused participated in the loot¬ 
ing. 


Statements of the Prosecution Witnesses:— 

(1) Shaikh ]Mukad<lam of Jola stated that the 
Rohilas raided .Tola on Saturday the 25th Rabi-us-sani 1275 
Hijri at about 2 a.in. They looted property worth 
Rs. 22,0514-4-0 and belaboured Xagoba .Iain of the village 
Perchal, M’ho had come over there. Nagoba succumbed due 
to the belabouring and seven travellers who had come over 
to .lola were injured. 

(2) The second witness Shivdas Marwari of 
Bikaner residing at Hingoli stated that while going on pil¬ 
grimage to Pandharpore he reached Jola. At midnight he 
beard the sound of firing. Some dacoits came to him arul 
look away his umbrella as he had nothing else with him. 
They injured the three other persons, who were with him. 
He then became unconscious. 

(3) The third witness Ramsing Rajpoot of Amraoti, 
residing at Hingoli, .stated that about 30 Rohilas came to 
him and injured his colleagues Shivdasji and Nagoba. He, 
however, managed to escape. Next morning Ramsing saw 
with his own eyes the dead body of a person of Jola, who was 
killed at the hands of the raiders. 

Upon investigation by the Munsif of Mohammadabad 
Bidar the first and second accused admitted that ateut 250 
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persons including Rohillas, Bhils, etc., raided Jola at mid¬ 
night and took part in the loot and arson there. The looted 
property was distributed. Some of those who got a share 
of the looted property were absent at the time of the raid. 
Hari Dhed was forced to serve the rebels. 

The evidence of the prosecution witnesses shows tliat 
Nagoba Bakal died of severe belabouring and seven travel¬ 
lers w’ere injured. In view of this evidence the Court found 
the accused numbers one and two guilty. The presence ol' 
the third accused w'as also proved. 

The Court therefore ordered that the first and second ac¬ 
cused should be executed and the third accused sliould be 
sentenced to seven years rigorous imprisonment. After the 
expiry of the imprisonment period, which started from the 
date o<* the judgment the third accused was to be released 
on bail. 

1.) Janiadi-ul-Awal, 1270 H. 

(Sd.) Saved Abdul Mannan, 
Munsiff, Mohamadabad-Bidar, etc. 

It was ordered that Shaik Ali Arab and Abdul Rabim 
Khan sliould be hanged in the jiresence of tlie people of .Tola 
and the dead bodies should be kept hanging for a few days 
in order to awe the jieople. It was also agreed that tlie third 
accused shoidd be imprisoned for seven years. 

0 Jamadi-us-Sani, 1276 Hijri. 

(Sd.) IMohanmiad Karamatali, 

N azam Fouj dari.” 

tut m 0 

The BohilUi Inmncction at Nirnud 

The insurrections of the Rohellas continued till 1860. 
At Nirmal in the district of Adilabad they were joined by 
the Gonds under the leadership of Ramji Gond. The fol¬ 
lowing account of the attack led by the Collector of Ninnal 
on 0th April, 1860 against the band of Rohillas, Gonds and 
Deccanis concentrated a few miles away from Nirmal has 
been pieced up from the correspondence extant in the files 
preserved in the Central Records Office, Hyderabad. 
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( 1 ) 

“ Letter No. 155, dated April i), 1860 giving u detailed 
account of the attack made on Haji Ali and other Rohillas 
might have been perused. 

Further details were that on Sunday last week alter 4 
a.ni. the Collector received information that Ramji and other 
rioters were sheltering near a mountain at a distance of 15 
kuroh (from Nirmal) and four kuroh from the road. The 
place where the enemy had camped was not easily accessible. 
The jjosition was that two persons could hardly pass side by 
side and even daily necessities like food and water were not 
available there. With a sense of loyalty he (the Collector) 
proceeded with the available force. Suffering untold hard¬ 
ships he came to where the hostile forces were put up at mid¬ 
day and attacked them. At first, firing Avas exchanged for 
some time wliich was later on folloAved by sword-fighting. The 
niunber of persons killed on the enemy’s side was not known. 
The rebels consisted of about 200 Rohillas and 300 C^onds 
and Deccanees. Many of the rebels after being wounded took 
to their heels. Thirty dead bodies of the rebel Rohillas and 
others Avere foimd. Some Jamadars of their force identi¬ 
fied the dead body of Miyan Saheb Khurd, a chief of the 
Rohillas, Avho came from Narayanklied. A Sarkheel of the 
Gonds, AA'hose name Avas not known, A\as also killed in this 
encounter. A large number of rebels vv'ere Avounded. At 
first they thought of hanging down the dead btxlies of the 
Rohillas on trees in the neighbourhood but later the plan 
A\as abandoned lest it might hurt the sentiments of the Rohil¬ 
las of their force. The corpses Avere therefore buried by the 
Rohillas on their side. 

As regards the casualties on the Government side, a Sikh 
belonging to the force of the Second Ziladar, Warangal, 
and an Arab belonging to Saif-ud-daula’s group posted at 
Nirmal were shot dead by the enemy. Resides these, a 
Dafedar of the Sikh force, an Arab, two Sindhi Jawans and 
one other servant were wounded. A Sowar named Ghulam 
Ali Khan, who accompanied the Collector’s batch in the 
hope of getting some job, was also killed. The batch got 
the horse of Haji Ali Nusrath, who, as a result of wounds, 
dropped down from the horse and escaped. The Govern¬ 
ment force did not chase the rebels who took to their heels 
as the members of their force were very wearied and feel¬ 
ing hungry. They had covered a distance of 20 kuroh in 
41/2 hours on empty bellies. There Avas paucity of rations 
with them. 
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As the men of their force were very hungry and thirsty 
and as it grew dark they moved on in quest of food and 
water. It was only after trekking a distance of two kurao 
in the Balapur desert, Utnur taluq, that they could get water. 
In the meantime the rebels took advantage of this opport¬ 
unity and escaped. Fatheh Ali Khan, Thanedar of Chin- 
nur, was deputed for the assistance of the Thanedar of Edl* 
abad but he had not even seen the latter. He will, however, 
take action against the rioters of that region and will certainly 
chase them. God willing the rioters w'ill be rounded up and 
brought to book. ” 


( 2 ) 

“ The Taluqdar of Nirinal informed the Dewan (d‘ the 
attack on the one thousand stong Rohillas and (^onds, who 
were known to be receiving aid from Nagai>ur. The army 
had to proceed facing untold difficulties (m account of the 
roads being impassable. There was paucity of everything 
with the result that the army had to put up with what little 
it could find for its subsistence and it never spared any 
efforts to fight the hostile forces. At first it was only an ex¬ 
change of bullets between the forces but later it switched 
to a sword fight. The fight claimed a few casualties on both 
the sides. However, the army succeeded in rounding up 
the rebels but their Chieftain Ramji escaped. The Resi¬ 
dent w'as intimated of the details of this event and he in his 
reply appreciated the services of the Taluqdar urging the 
arrest of Ramji without fail. The file does not contain any 
information about the arrest of Ramji. ” 

Ramji Gond was later arrested, tried and hanged at 
Nimial. The insurrection in the Adilabad District was 
put down in this way. The insurrections of the Roliillas 
were ended by 1860, when a number of Rohillas were arrest¬ 
ed, tried and sentenced to various terms of long imprison¬ 
ment. 


Insurrections of the BMtts 

In 1857 Bhills rose in rebellion against the British in 
the Ajunta region under the leadership of Bhagoji Naik. 
Their activities continued till 1859, when they were dealt 
with by the Contingent troops and put do^vn. They had 
been joined by a prominent landlord of Vai/apur in the 
Aurangabad district named Govind Kasiraj Deshpande. 
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The following extracts shed light on these activities of the 
Uhills:— 


( 1 ) 

" Englishman, December 10, 1859.—The following is 
from Hyderabad, dated the 80th November:— 

‘ Ca])tain Pedlar marched from Aurangabad to at¬ 
tack some Bheels, who had risen in the district of Byzapoor 
to aid the Bheels in Khandeish, whom Mr. Souter, as the 
Bombay papers have recently informetl us, attacked and 
defeated in Khandeish, killing and gibbeting their chief. 
He overtook these insurgents in the iMahadave Hill.s, and 
(Icfeated tliem. killing forty of the parly, him.self losing two 
men killed, and six wounded. The ground did not permit 
of the cavalry acting, or many more of the enemy would 
have been destroyed.’ 


( 2 ) 


''Encounter tcith Bhils 

A detachment of 180 men 8rd Cavalry, and 8 guns, 4lh 
Company Artillery, marched from Aurangabad on the 
17th November 1859, under command of Lieutenant Ped- 
ler, against a party of Bhils in the vicinity of By/apur. 
Lieutenant Pedler came up with the Bhils, about 400 in 
number, at Walela, on the 20th N(*vembcr, and attacked 
and defeated them, killing l)etween 40 and 50, and wound¬ 
ing as main' more, whilst the rest c.scaped into the jungles 
under cover of darkness. Lieutenant Pedler had one man 
killed and eight wounded. 


( 3 ) 

“ In February 1859, detachment of the 1st Cavalry 
under Captain Murray at IJdgir and Cajitain Grant at 
(4angakher pursued and captured a jiarty of 150 Rohillas 
who had plundered the village of Nelingah, A mixed force 
of Madras and Contingent troops, the latter consisting of 
detaclunents of the 2nd and 4th Cavalry, two guns Ist Com¬ 
pany Artillery, and the 1st Infantry, under Lieutenant 
Colonel W, Orr, were at the same tinie emiiloyed against 
Arabs and Rohillas. 


1. Hyderabad Affaire, Vol. Ill, p. 2i0. 

2. A History of the Hyderabad Contitujent by Major H. G. Burton, p. 24(». 
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A force under Cajitain Abbott, composed of tlie 4th 
Cavalry, 1st Company Artillery, and 3rd Infantry, left 
Hin^foli on the 31st Octoljer 1859, and attacked and de¬ 
feated a party of Kohillas at Jintur, forty miles east of that 
place, on the 3rd Noveml)er, losing one man killed and eiffht 
\vounde<l. ”* 

About the activities «)f Govind Kasiraj Deshpande, from 
records preserve<l in the Central Records Office, it is ai)i)a- 
rent that the Resident, while forwarding the pa])ers received 
from Bullock, officiating Commissioner, to the Diwan, has 
in his letter dated December 12, 1859 asked for the arrest of 
Govind Kasiraj Deshpande of Vaizapur. The charge against 
him was that he had collected about 2,000 Bhils and in league 
with Shayaji Naik had earrie<l on an insurrection in the dis¬ 
tricts of Aurangabad and Ahmednagar. It a])pears that 
after tlie dis})ersal of the Bhils Govind Kasiraj Desliijandc 
was arrested, and tried there. The inft)rmation gathered at 
Vaizaj)ur shows that Govind Kasiraj seems to have died iji 
prison. 

In the middle of the year 1858, when Tatya Tope trans¬ 
ferred his ojjerations to Central India, the activities of the 
Rohilias and the Bhils increased. The passes leading to the 
Deccan were guarded by the Contingent Ftwees, which made 
il impossible for Tatya T<tpe to j)lan a march to the South, 
but elements which se])arated from him consisting of Rohil¬ 
ias an<l Arabs spread themselves over the Deccan and 
creale<l wide.sjiread disturbances, which were i>ut down, as 
has been narrated above, only by the end of 1860, 


I. A Hittory of the Hyderabad Continyent by Major R. G. Burton, pp. 

I 



Chafiee VIII 

THE CONSPIRACY OF RANGA RAO 


While the Contingent Forces were engaged in putting 
down the insurrections of the Rohillas, throughout the year 
7858, a formidable plan of insurrection was being hatched 
by Rajig Rao, Raja Deep Singh, Zamindar of Kowlas, and 
Safdar-ud-D(nvla, the natural son of Rao Ranibha Niinbal- 
kar, a Mahratta nobleman at the court of Hyderabad, and 
others. 

It has already been remarked that a niunber of 
emissaries from Nana Saheb Peslnva and Tatya Tope 
were moving in the Deccan inciting people to rise against the 
llritish. The contemporary papers are full of such 
allusions. The following extracts will show bow the 
Mahratta agents were working up the people iti the 
Deccan at this time:— 


( 1 ) 

" VhiyliHhman, April 12, 7859.—The following is fi'om 
Hyderabad, dated the 29th ultimo:— 

■ A Rrahmin has been apprehended with the Nana’s 
j)roclamations upon his person. He has been tried by 
Captain Bullock, and in all probability capitally convicted. 
AVe require some severe examples to be made here: the 
])eople have lost sight of our powers. I^et us show them 
first that it has not been lost; after that Ave mav be as gentle 
as lambs.’ 


( 2 ) 


“ Enf/lifihman, A])!*!! 28, 1859.- The following is from 
Hyderabad, dated the lOtb April: -■ 


‘ The pursuit of the Rohillas and their abettors has led 
incidentally to the discovery of a correspondence with an 


1. Hyderabad Affairs, Vol. Ill, p. 230. 
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emissflry of N^aiia, in which as yet four persons alone have 
been implicated. ()f these, three are prisoners, as also the 
emissary; the Raja of Kowlas, being the fourth, is still at 
large and raising troops to maintain himself, perhaps in his 
stronghold Kowlas, against the Government. Had any clue 
to such a conspiracy l)een discovered at any period whatever 
of our difficulties it is quite imxmssible for the Resident not 
to have used his most strenuous energies to procure the 
apprehension and punishment of the criminal. To have 
remained silent from a temporizing policy when such cons¬ 
piracies were carried on in the country would have betrayed 
a degree of weakness in the English Government and its 
administration of which it is incapable. The conspiracy has 
but now been incidentally discovered. The apprehension of 
the Puttels of Hurlee, for protecting Rohillas, led to the 
seizure of their ])apers, wliich have disclosed the conspiracy 
by a rather extensi\'e correspondence of the conspirators. I 
believe many men to have been concerned in conspiracies 
against the English Government; and that the Resident and 
the Minister have never received direct information of it 
(for I confidently believe that that would have been followed 
by the apprehension and punishment of the criminals) does 
not in my opinion negative the existence of an extensive 
conspiracy, with numerous conspirators concerned in it, but 
is a proof that the whole country, nearly, colludes Avith them; 
of its sympathy there can l)e no doubt.’ 

( 3 ) 

Englinkman, May, 3, 18.59.—The following is from 
Hyderabad, <lated the 20th April— 

‘ The man styling himself the Rajah of Satara has been 
captxired by Cajxtain Murray, who has also taken a second 
emissary of Nana, whose order to get the Beydur of 
Shorapore to rise, dated sometime in 1858, was found on his 
person. It is rather a curious coincidence that about the 
date of this order I was beset by anxious inquiries from 
Mahomedan gentlemen alxmt Captain Taylor’s health; a 
domestic alone informed me that a rising at Shorapore, and 
the murder of Captain Taylor, Deputy Commissioner of 
that district, were rumoured. I drew the conclusion that the 
emissary had stirred up the people, that the proposed 
insurrection was mentioned to everybody, preparing him to 

1. Hyderabad A fair*, Vol. Ill, pp. 230-331. 
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join in it as a thing to be, and that report had brought it down 
to Hyderabad as an event accomplished.”' 

A reference has already been made to the j)osters ajj- 
pcaring in Hyderabad calling upon the people to join the 
army of Tatya Tope an<l rise against the liritish. 

The conspiracy of Rang Rao, Avhich took place in the year 
1858, arose from the orders and proclamation which he 
secured from Nana Saheb l*eshwa calling upon the people 
in the Deccan to emulate the example of their compatriots in 
the North and rise against the British. As early as Feb¬ 
ruary 1857, Sonaji Pandit, a Deftardar in the estate of Raja 
Rai Rayan, a nobleman of Hyderabad, had addre.ssed a let¬ 
ter to Nana Saheb Peshwa at Cawnpore. St)naji Pandit 
had already been banished from Hyderaba<l and was resid¬ 
ing in a jagir Adllage. He entrusted the letters addressed to 
Nana Salieb Peshwa to one Rang Rao Pagay, a village offi¬ 
cial, to be carried to the North. Ranga Rao seems to have 
left for Cawnpore in the middle of 1857. He met Nana 
Saheb and secured orders and instnictions addressed to the 
leading people in the Deccan. On his v ay back, a number 
of these documents seem to have l)een lost. Two of these 
documents have been traced in the Central Records Office, 

Hvderabad. Thev are rendered below:— 

♦ • 

( 1 ) 

“ Notification by the Government of the Pant Pra- 
dhan Peshwa Bahadur to the st)ldiery, to the Kulkarnis, to 
Bagaji l*atil and to the Deshrnukhs and Deshpandes of the 
districts of Nagar and Shorapur. 

Let it be known that in Hindusthan the Hindus and the 
^luhaminadans, having been provoked to stand up together 
to defend their faiths, have attacked the camps of the Sahebs 
and they (the Sahebs) have l)een slain everywhere. In con¬ 
sequence it is l)eing made known to you by these presents 
that Shree Ratnakar Page Narkhedkar an<l Sonajipant 
of Hyderabad have been charj^d with the responsibility of 
organizing eff ective resistance in those parts. You are there¬ 
fore, enjt)ined to act in the name of your faith and destroy 
the Englishmen, wherever they may l)e found. This is the 
t)nly w'ay in which Hindus and Muhammadans alike will 


1. Hyderahnd Affnin^ Vol III, p. 233. 
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l)e able to preserve their faiths. Wliosoever will lend his 
^v’hole-hearted support to this cause will live to see his pro¬ 
sperity and will earn our rewards too. Dated the 4th of 
Ilanizan corresponding to Vaislmkh Shudha Panchami, 
Sunday, Shak 1780. ” 


(a) 

“ To Souajipant Daftardar of Hyderabad. Here tlie 
Hindu people have killed the Sahebs in the arin 3 % having 
been provoked to the act by an affront to their religious senti¬ 
ments. It is a pity that people there are so ai>athetic to their 
I'aith. Rajesri Ranga Rao Ratnakar, who has explained 
to us the position there in detail, is now being sent with a 
notification to all the soldiers and officers and to tlie Desh- 
mukhs and Deshpandes of districts to act with speed. You 
are, therefore, to oversee the efficient conduct of these mat¬ 
ters. In doing so you will Ik; only acting in your best interests. 
Dated the 4th of Ramzan, Shak 1780. month of Vaishakh. ” 

Rang Rao had reached Aurangabad, when he heard that 
Sonaji Pandit, the author of the communication addressed 
to Nana Saheb Peshwa, hatl died on 26th Februar3%,1859. 
Rang Rao then moved towards Hyderabad and on his way 
stopped at Kowlas in the district of Nanded. Raja Deep 
Singh of Kowlas seems to have either encouraged Rang Rao 
in his designs or connived at them. Rang Rao established 
contacts with a number of people in and about Kowlas. He 
also sent word to Safdar-ud-Dowla of the Nimbalkar family’. 
Tlie reply which Safdar-ud-Doyvla gave shows how th^ dis¬ 
affected elements in Hj^derabad yvere impelled Iw an urge 
to join in a plan of general rising against the British:— 

“ 1 received y’our letter and noted the contents. I 
am again sending Shaikh Marlar yvith letters addressed to 
the Jamedars. As you are ayvare the .Tamedars are my' ene¬ 
mies. Whatever you write the Jamedars should syy’ear for 
il. You should not hesitate to despatch their letters. I have 
rejmsed my confidence in you. I came to knoyv in detail 
al)out the agent through your letter. It is learnt that he is 
the only agent. You had yvritten that he had got a letter 
addressed to me. Please get that letter from him and send it 
to me carefullj\ If you find that he carries no letter address¬ 
ed to me please ask him to obtain the same and despatch it to 
me. Soon after the receipt of that letter I shall certainh'^ 
proceed to meet him. 
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All the Arabs, Sindhies and Baluchies in the city will 
remain in the city. Not a single soldier will remain in the 
city as I have made all necessary arrangements in that re¬ 
gard. God willing, we shall be successful. When I go to 
see him then he will know that the whole army is with me 
and whatever may be commanded will certainly be complie<l 
with. But this is subject to the condition that I receive the 
letter. How would one risk to undertake such a mighty 
task unless one is satisfied? Recruitment of persons to any 
service is also conditioned on arrangements being made for 
the payment of salaries to the newly recruited soldiers. I 
have collected 20 to 2.5 thousand Hawai (sky rockets) and 
I can ensure their safe and secure transport. I am, however, 
eagerly waiting for the orders. ISlore infonnation may be 
ha<I from Shaikh Madar. The letter to the Mutasaddi liears 
my seal in order that he may not face any obstruction from 
any quarter in the course of his journey. Please send back 
Shaikh Madar at your earliest convenience.”^ 

The plan of Rang Rao seems to have failed mainly due 
to the lack of finances. The plot was discovered early in 
1859 as a result of Avhich Rang Rao, the liaja of KoAvlas, 
Safdar-ud-Dowla and other associates were arrested and 
put up for trial. The folloAving extract from a contenijiorary 
newspaper is of interest in this context:— 

‘‘ Englishman, April 12, 1859.—The following is from 
Hyderabad, dated the 29th ultimo:— 

' There was no Avant of significant symptoms to point 
out to us that the Nizam’s subjects AA’ere numerously con¬ 
federated AA'ith rebels, and corresponded through emissaries 
with their chiefs. There Avas no clue, how'ever, by which to 
track the consi>iracy. The sympathy Avith the conspirators 
Avas almost uniA^ersal, and time and chance could alone be 
relied upon for a disclosure of their machinations. That 
has noAv fortunately occurred, and from the apprehension of 
four conspirators, against Av'hom there exist proofs of their 
correspondence Avith emissaries of the Nana, and of four 
Talukdars leagued with marauding Rohillas, I have hopes 
that further traces of a conspiracy I l)elieve to l)e extensive 
may l)e found. Times and circumstances have pennitted 
the bold spirits among those AA’ho hate us to manifest openly 

1. From unpublished correspondence preserved in the Central Records 
Office, Hyderabad. 
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and ostentatiously a hostile spirit towards us, in some cases 
even by overt acts. It is now about time that retribution 
should follow; justice requires it especially, and policy not 
less so. 

The Puttels of Harlee, father and son, gave shelter to 
Rohillas. Captain Murray, of the Contingent, was sent 
against them. The Puttels absconded; Captain Murray 
having discovered that the son had taken refuge in a village 
two miles distant from Harlee', succeeded in capturing him. 
The father then gave himself up—rather a curious fact, un¬ 
less his reliance was that their punishment would not exceed 
a mulct, for in the village was found not only property 
plundered at Nelungee, but a correspondence, in original 
letters, carried on by Sufdur-ood-Dowla, one of the im¬ 
poverished Hj^lerabad Ameers, the Raja of Kowlas, a con¬ 
siderable Zemindar, and the two before-n)entioned Puttels, 
with an emissary of the Nana, perhaps the Brahmin whom 
1 mentioned in ray last letter as imprisoned, tried, and con¬ 
victed. The discovery of the con.spiracy is fortuitous, but 
when \ve have eight prisoners to deal with, unless they are 
buoyed uj) with the hopes of being treated leniently, it Avill 
be hard if further disclosures l)e ivot made.’ 

Ranga Rao was tried by the Resident himself for trea¬ 
son and attempt to raise troops under instructions from 
Nana Saheb. He was sentenced to death in April 1859. 
The seritence was later commuted by the Governor-General 
to transportation for life to the Andamans, where he died 
in 1860. Raja Deep Singh, Safdar-ud-Dowla and others 
Mere tried by the courts of Hyderabad. Raja Deep Singh 
was sentenced to tlmee years imprisonment and deprived of 
his jagirs which were later restored to his son. Safdar-ud- 
Dowla’s movable and immovable property M'as confiscated 
and he was sentenced to detention for life. Shaik Madar 
Avas sentenced to imprisonment for a year. The pro¬ 
perty of Raghunath Rao was confiscated and he vvas sen¬ 
tenced to three years imprisonment. Jai Ram Pateel was 
dishiissed from service and sentenced to three years imprison¬ 
ment. The statements of the accomplices in this plan of 
insurrection, (who Avere later convictecl), are given below:— 

A Gist of the Statement recorded by Rang Rao Patwari of 

Narkhed village 

“ On l)eing sent for by Sonaji Pandit, I went to him. I 
Avas unemployed at that time. The Pandit handed over a 

h Hyderabad Affairs, VoL HI, pp. 228*229. 
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letter to me for the purpose of being delivered to Nana Sa- 
heb. I crossed the rivers Narmada and Jumna and deliver¬ 
ed the letter wrapped in my turban to Nana Saheb at the 
village of Berwathoda, situated 16 kuroh to the west of Luck¬ 
now. Nana Saheb handed to me a reply to the said letter 
and also a sealed letter in M arathi containing orders for hoist¬ 
ing the flag and creating disturbances. Nana Saheb also 
gave me letters addressed to Safdar-ud-Daula, Rao Rmu- 
hlia, Gulab Khan and Bajuri. After taking these letters I 
returned. I delivered the letters addressed to Gulab Khan 
and Bajuri at Aurangabad. The letters addressed to Safdar- 
iid-Daula and Rao Rumbha were seized by dacoits on the 
way along with my other goo<ls. Only the letter containing the 
orders and the letter addressed to Sonaji I’andit remained 
safe and secure. As Sonaji Pandit Avas dead by the time I 
leturned to his place, I proceeded to Hyderabad. On my 
journey to Hyderabad I stayed at Madhapur for tAvo days 
and shoAAed the orders of Nana Saheb to the Naik of that 
A'illage but he declined to comply AA’itli tlie orders. Babu 
Patel, son of Jairam Patel, came to iVladhapur and along 
Avith him I proceeded to Halli. There 1 met Jairam Patel 
and. showed the said orders to him, but he also refused to 
giA'C effect to the said orders. I stayed there for about eight 
days and then proceeded to Chakli, Avhere I contacted the 
Adllage Patel, Anand Rao. This Patel also expressed his 
inability to carry out the said orders. Prom Chakli A'illage 
I proceeded to KoAvlas and reached there by the end of the 
month. In KoAAdas I stayed, styling myself a medical prac¬ 
titioner, and started practice. The Raja Saheb Avas ill at that 
time. Three days after my arrival, I got an interview A\'ith 
the Raja Saheb. I showed the orders of Nana Saheb to the 
Raja Saheb and also informed him of the A\'ork entrusted to 
me by Nana Saheb and the loss of my belongings and the 
letters. The Raja Saheb enquired about Nana Saheb and 
I told him AvhateA'er I kneAv. When I requested him for the 
implementation of the orders of Nana Saheb he told me that 
he could not do that Avork. He gave me some amount and 
asked me to depart. Thereafter, I met Kasi Ram in con¬ 
nection with the said orders and he agreed to collect 2,000 
.soldiers comprising Arabs, Rohillas and Deccanese on the 
condition that arrangements for their salaries should be made 
l>y me. I accepted his condition and g)t a lamd written by 
BasAvant Rao, son of Waji Patel, and signed it with my 
latjar and handed it over to him. From there I started for 
Palkal village as Ramesar Rao had written a letter to me. 
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IVhen I shoAved the orders of Nana Saheb to Ramesar Rao 
lie told me that he would first Avrite to Liaqat Ali Jagirdar. 
After receiving a reply tci his letter he AA'ould consider. I 
stayed there for fiA^e days and then returned to KoAA’las, 
AA’here I stayed for some days. In my first and second visit 
to IvoAA'las 1 met the Raja Saheb four times. The Raja 
Saheb tokl me that my stay at KoAvlas Avas inadvisable and 
asked me to leave Kowlas. Then I proceeded to Nilekar 
and stayed Avith Raghunath Waji for 1.5 or 16 days and 
shoAA'ed him the orders. Me told me that those orders AA'^ould 
not be of any use and adAosed me to return to my native 
place. When 1 asked for travelling charges from him he 
<lid not giA'e me anything. From there I ])roceeded to IVIanik- 
nagar and saAv Manik Prabhu. I conununicated the purpose 
of iny mission. 1 stayed there for 8 days and Avith his bles¬ 
sings Avent to Nilekar village. There 1 met Rande Ali Patel 
for a second time and shoAA^ed the orders. Me said that if 
the people t)f the adjacent villages rose in revolt he AA'ould 
co-operate Avith them. From Nilekar I proceeded toAvards 
Ankalska but on the Avay I stopped at Omarga and met the 
I^Taharaja and shoAved him the orders. I had hardly reached 
the outskirts of Ankalska, Avhen the sawars of the Brili.sh 
army arrested me. I did not meet any Naib, Amir or Jama- 
dar in any city or village other than those already mentioned 
by me. I did not correspond with anj’^body except that I 
Avrote tAA'o letters to Safdar-ud-Daula, one from Palkal and 
the other from Kowlas. In the first letter I made mention 
of my meeting with Ramesar Rao PatAvari of the Jagir of 
I daqat Ali and in the other I asked him to come to Kowlas. 
In reply to my letters Safdar-ud-Daula Avrote that he had 
noted the contents of my letters and AA'ould like to obtain 
further information from .Tairam Patel’s letter. 

A Ginl of thf Statement of Safdar-ud-Daula, Conviet 

No. 557. 

“ As I Av as facing starvation due to the non-receipt of my 
salary I AA'rote a letter to Baja Bai. I receiA'ed a reply from 
her that my coming at that moment Avas inadvisable. It Avas 
also mentioned in the letter that I should reach there when¬ 
ever I was called for. MeanAA'hile, I was appointed as Ziladar 
by the Government and went there in that capacity. At that 
time I was sent for by Baja Bai through a verbal message 
but I declined to go. After that, I learnt from Shaikh 

1. From unpublished correspondence preserved in the Central Records 
Office, Hyderabad* 
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Madar, who had been to Kowlas, that the Mutasaddi of 
Nana Saheb had come to Kowlas and that he was raising an 
army. When the Shaikh was offered employment he rejected 
it as he was already in my service. Thereupon, the Muta¬ 
saddi told him that he had a letter from Nana Saheb in my 
name and that it might l)e delivered to me safely. But actually 
he sent a letter to me Avith Shaikh Madar, which stated that 
all arrangements had been made and that I should enrol as 
many Arabs as I could. 1 replied in Marathi to the effect that 
the letter from Nana Saheb should first be shown to me and 
then only the entire forces of the Government could l)e 
placed at his disposal. Two other letters on the same 
subject were sent by the INIuiasaddi to Jairam Patel and 
Bapu Patel Mith Shaikh Madar. The copy of the translation 
of the letter that has been produced is undoubtedly 
the translation of my letter. 1 did not inform the CTOvern- 
ment of my reply to the Mutasaddi’s letter and also about 
the development of events. 

A Gist of the Statement of Raja Deeh Singh, son of Xeel 
Singh, Jagirdar of Kotdas, Convict S^o. 558. 

Deeb Singh, the convict, stated that he was not acquainted 
with Rang l^o, the agent of Nana. He had neither given 
four annas daily to the said Brahman nor any cash to Kasi 
Ram. He had been put behind the prison bars for more than 
a year and three months. During that i)eriod he w'as re¬ 
leased for about two months on condition that he shendd put 
down looters. But again he was imprisoned and W'as serv¬ 
ing his sentence at the moment of recording the evidence. 
Shaikh INfadar visited Kowdas in the month of Safar 1275 
Hijri. It w'as reported that about this time the agent f)f 
Nana Saheb had come to Kowlas. I^ater, he returned to 
Deglur, and w’as staying at the Durgah of Maslhari Saheb 
in Deglur. Here Nana’s agent appears to have distributed 
pamphlets and tried to raise an army. The convict did not 
keep the Government informed thereof as he did not think 
it of much importance.® 

A Gist of the Statement of Shaik Madar, an Empio^fce 
of Safdar-ud-Dowla. Convict No. 559. 

He stated that two letters, one addressed to Babu Patel 
and the other to Jairam Patel, were given to him by Safdar- 
ud-Daula for being properly delivered at the village of Halli. 

1. From unpublished correspondence preserved in the Central Records 
Office, Hyderabad. 

2. Ib)d. 
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He went there and delivered both the letters to Jairam. He 
could not get any reply as Jairam’s son was not present. 
After staying there for three days he returned to Kowlas 
and there a Brahman, an agent of Nana, made an offer of 
service to him but he declined to accept the same and return¬ 
ed to the village of Halli. He saw that Brahman for the 
first time in the house of the Patel, Then after receiving 
replies to Safdar-ud-Daula’s letters he returned to the city.^ 

A Gist of the Statement of Kasi Ram, son of 
Bahadur Singh, Convict No. 560 

The convict stated that he was an eye-witness to the 
distribution of Sadabarat by Hang Rao, the agent of Nana 
Saheb, at the Raja’s Devdi. Rang Rao had a talk with 
Raja Saheb but he Avas unaware of the subject of their talk. 
TTie Raja Saheb arranged for his dwelling in the house of a 
Brahman Joshi. Ramesar Rao, Vittal Rao, Kamam Parkal, 
Baswant Rao, .son of Waji Kamam of Nilekar, and Bakhta- 
war Singh all met the agent and enquired about his creden¬ 
tials. lijveryone had the impression that he had brought a 
hundi for five to ten thousand rupees for raising an army of 
two thousand soldiers. The agent of Nana Saheb had in¬ 
formed them that the amount would be brought from Hyder¬ 
abad. .iVfter that he (the Witness) proceeded to Halli vil¬ 
lage and met the Raja Saheb thrice.^ 

A Gist of the Statement of Santaji Rao, swi of Ram Rao 
Vinayak Dhadki, Convict No. 561 

Tlie convict stated that at Kowlas .Tairam Bhatt Joshi’s 
house was situated opposite to his house. Five other Joshis 
lived in that house. Rang Rao, the agent, also stayed at 
that house for 15 or 20 days. The said Joshis were the 
Pujaris of the Raja of Kowlas. They spoke about Rang 
Rao to the Raja Saheb. Rang Rao told the accused that he 
had the orders of Nana Saheb with him. Nana Saheb had 
ordered that 5,000 horsemen and 10,000 soldiers should be 
employed for fighting against the English and putting them 
to death. Of course, he did not see those orders. Rang 
Rao told him that the Raja Saheb was paying him four 
annas daily. He was not aware of the negotiations between 
Rang Rao and the Raja Saheb. After some days Rang Rao 
proceeded to Halli village on a pony.® 

1. From unpublished correspondence preserved in the Central Records 
Office, Hyderabad. 

2 . im, 
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A Gist of the Statement of Lai Mohammad s/o Shaikh 
Nadeed, Convict No. 502. 

The convict statecl that a Brahiuan whose name was not 
known to him came to ,Kc»wlas and announced himself to l)e the 
agent of Nana Saheh. He stayed for one month at Kowlas. 
Kasi Ham Jamedar, Venkoba, a Resident of Kowlas anti 
Waji Patel of Nilekar all assembled together and discussed 
the problem of raising an anny. They sent for Naseeb 
Khan Jamedar in order to employ the.Rohillas. The Jamadar 
demanded the pajinent of salary in advance but as the said 
Bi-ahman had no amount, he could not concede his demand. 
The Rajah of Kowlas was also a party to this plan and he 
hatl ordered Kasi Ram to helj) the agent in his activities. 
Kasi Ram could not raise an army for want of funds. Raja 
.Sahel) sent his message to Kasi Ram with his servant Katali. 
Tlie same man brought the reply to Raja .Saheb.’ 

Gist of the Statement of Raghnath Waji s/p Waji Gopal, 
Patveuri of Nilekar, Coni'ict No. 5d3. 

Tlie convict stated that a person named Rang Rao, agent 
of Xana Saheb, had come to Kowlas. The Raja Sabeb 
while agreeing to his mission took steps for raising an army. 
The said agent perhaps visited Kowlas in the month of Rabi- 
ul-Awwal and bad stated that the letter of Nana Saheb lay 
bidden behind a mirror. The name of the addressee arul 
the place of his residence were not known to the agent him¬ 
self. He (the convict) gathered this information from his 
son Baswant Rao who was a friend of the agent. The agent 
told him that he stayed for about one month at the houses of 
Kasi Ram and Siddiah Naik in Kowlas. Both had their con¬ 
nection with the Raja. During his stay at KoM'las, the agent 
met the Naik of Broky and the Naik of Shapurgaon. He 
liad an intention of raising an anny ivith the help of Kasi 
Ram. His ambition was to invade Deglur and JMadnur 
and capture the ‘ gadhi ’ but that plan did not materialise. 
The agent resided in Kasi Ram’s house for 20 days 
and after that proceeded to Homnabad with a view to meet¬ 
ing Manik Prabhu. bVom there he set out for Ankalaska 
village, Pargane Nilanga, to meet Bande Ali Patel and 
fmm there he went to Oinerga village. The letters which 
Bande Ali Patel .sent to him were written in Marathi. In 
one of them he had stated that the person who had letters, 

1. From unpublished rorrespondenre preserved in the Central Kecords 
Office, Hyderabad. 
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etc., was Rang Rao. In the other he had inforaied that he 
was going to Maharaj JManik Prabhu to which the convict 
had replied that he could not come. Rande Ali Patel after 
attending the Malegaon Jatra came to him. The agent of 
Nana Saheb was raising an army at Kowlas. One day a 
person came to summon Rang Rao. After that Rande Ali 
accompanied by Rang Rao went away.*^ 

A (rist of tiw Statcinent of Juiram Patel s/f) Linyofi 
Patel of Halli FilUiye, Convict No. 56-l>. 

Jairam Patel stated that his son named Rabu, an agent 
of the Deshniukh of Hanagaon, had been to Safdar-ud- 
Daula in the month of Safar 127.5 Hijri. He had previous 
acquaintance with Safdar-ud-Dauia. After his return he 
told him (Jairam Patel) that Safdar-ud-Daula could not 
visit his jagir as his life was in danger due to his enmity 
with the Rohillas. He had forwarded an agreement uialer 
his seal to ,two Jamadars. The convict prohibited Itis son 
from taking part in those activities. Meanwhile, he received 
a letter from Safdar-ud-Daula asking him to send a reply 
to Gulab Khan. Safdar-ud-Daula intended to raise an army 
of 25,000 stildiers comprising of Arabs and Rohillas but 
expi’essed in his letter that he could not meet the Rohillas 
and liad not ma<le any truce with them. Meanwhile, he fell 
ill. The person deputed by Nana Saheb was a Hakeem. 
The convict came to him for his treatment and stayed with 
hhn for fifteen days. The agent used to say that an army 
was being raise<l at Kowlas under the orders of the Raja 
Saheb of Kowlas. The said agent w'as in the service of 
Nana Saheb and Raja Rai and had come from the North 
for raising an army. With the help and co-operation of the 
Raja Saheb of Kowlas 700 persons had been recruited by 
that time. For raising funds he had been to Sina Naik 
of Rerki. Waji was the agent of the said Naik. Waji’s 
son, the agent of Nana and Shaik !Madar had gone to 
Kowlas. The agent of Nana also stated to the convict that 
the Raja Saheb of Kowlas had given him shelter and had 
asked Kasi Ram to arrange for his residence, food and dress. 
The convict also stated that he had receive<l two letters from 
Safdar-ud-Daula, tnie of which was lost and the other was 
safe and secure. Safdar-ud-Daula had not sent any letter 
to tlie agent of Nana along with the letters addressetl t<» 
him. The convict was not aware A\'hether any letter was 

1. From unpublisliecl correspondence preserved in the Central liccord^ 
OiEce^ Hyderabad. 
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sent by Safdar-ud-Dowla separately to the a|^nt. The con¬ 
vict pleaded that due to illness his memory was weak and so 
he asked for detailed particulars to be ascertained from his 
son.^ 

A Gist of the Statement of Babu Patel, son of Jairam Patel 
of HalU Village, Convict No. 565 

The convict stated that he came to the city in connection 
with a case pertaining to the Deshmukh of Maigaon and that 
he met Safdar-ud-Daula. Safdar-ud-Daula told him that he 
could not visit his jagir due to the fear of the llohillas. If 
any Rohilla Jamadar would assure him of his safety he 
^vould employ him and go along with him to the Patel’s jagir. 
The convict stated that after his return to his native place 
lie could not contact an}' Rohilla and informed Safdar-ud- 
Daula accordingly. Twenty days later Shaikh Madar came 
and delivered a letter from Safdar-ud-Daula, which con¬ 
tained a complaint that arrangement had so far not been 'made 
in that connection. After delivering the letter Shaik Madar 
proceeded to Kowlas and returned after a week accom¬ 
panied by a Brahman named Rang Rao. The Brahman 
styled himself a Hakeem and had come from Madhapur. 
The convict learnt from Shaik Madar that the said Brahman 
had lieen sent by Nana Saheb. On enquiry the said Brahman 
told Iiim that he (the Brahman) had come J'rom Nana Saheb 
for recruiting people to army service. He was staying with 
the Raja Saheb of Kowlas and he was paid four annas 
daily towards his meals. The Raja Saheb had ordered that 
people should be persuaded to raise a large army with the 
help of Kasi Ram. Kasi Ram had been appointed as Risaldar 
to perform the duties of enrolment and that so far five to 
six hundred persons had been recruitetl. The agent also told 
the convict that he had a letter addressed to Safar-ud- 
Daula, which he would deliver personally. 

The convict wrote to inform Safdar-ud-Daula of his in¬ 
ability to find a suitable person as desired by him in his let¬ 
ter. In another he informed him that an agent of Nana 
Saheb had come to him and that he was having a letter ad¬ 
dressed to the Daula. The details could be had through 
that letter. After that Shaik Madar and the agent both 
proceeded to Kowlas. From there Shaik Madar went to 
Hyderabad. 

Safdar-ud-Daula wrote a letter for a second time and that 
was the letter which had been produced. The convict re- 


1. Ibid. 


X>lied that no Jamadar could be contacted. He was also not 
having any pony. 

The convict stated that the agent of Nana Saheb hatl 
proceeded to Nilekar. Others reported to him that he had 
gone to the city. The said Brahman kept in his custody a 
letter addressed to Safdar-ul-Daula. He had met the Naiks 
of Savergaon, Vasatoli, Madhapur and Burki. He pos¬ 
sessed nothing except a pony. The agent had further 
stated that he liad a hundi with him but he did not mention 
the amount for Avhich it was made out. The convict also 
stated that he had met the said agent at Kowlas in the month 
of llabi-ul-awwal 1275 Hijri. At that time the agent re¬ 
sided in his house as already stated. He had said that he 
was enrolling people for armv sendee on behalf of Nana 
Saheb.’ 

* * 

The following is the gist of the judgment delivered ii» 
this case by the High Court of Hyderabad:— 

1. The statement of llanga Rao, the agent of Nana, 
reveals that he ha<l brought the letter of Nana addressed to 
Safdar-ul-Uowla and Gulab Khan Jamedar, (who resided 
at Kowlas since a long time and had indulged in looting). 
The letter addressed to Gulab Khan was properly delivered 
by Rang Rao but the letter addressed to Convict No. 557 
was lost. The orders that he had brought with him Avere 
shoAm to the accused Nos. 558, 563, 564, 565, and others. 
Kang Rao gave instructions for causing disturbances and to 
rise in rcA^olt. He Avrote tAvo letters to Convict No. 557. 
In this second letter he had asked Convict No. 557 to reach 
Kowlas and help the rioters with supporters. 

2. Safdar-ud-Dowla, ConAdet No. 557, has confessed 
that he received the letter of the first deponent Avliich was 
about causing disturbances and recruitment of soldiers. The 
other letter which was addressed to convicts Nos. 564 and 
565 asked for enlisting the sendees of Kalan Khan and 
others rioters. He also admitted that Nana’s letter was ad¬ 
dressed to him. The convict also admitted that he had com¬ 
municated his willingness to cause disturbances and tiiat he 
did not inform the Government about those activities. The 
convict, in his statement, also affirmed that he had willingly 
participated in the movement and that he had himself de- 

1. From unpublished correspondence preserved in the Central Records 
OfBee, Hyderabad. 
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sired that. He had posed himself as the leader of the gang 
of rebels. 

3. The Raja of Kowlas, Convict Nt). 558, pleaded his 
ignorance about the agent of Nana. He, howev'er, confessed 
that Kasi Rani, Convict No. 580, .stayed at Kowlas for 2^ 
months and that Shaikh jMadar, Convict No. 559, visited 
Kowlas in the month of Safar and that the agent of Nana 
had brought some pamphlets and raised an army. He fur¬ 
ther confessed that in spite of coming to know of such inci¬ 
dents he did' not inform the Government. 

4. Shaikh jSIadar, Convict No. 559, confesses that he 
conveyed the letters as mentioned in Para 2 and that he 
conversed w’ith the agent of Nana at Kowlas. 

5. The statement of Kasi Ram, Convict No. 580, reveals 
tliat Rang Rao, the agent, had come to Ko>vlas and met the 
Raja thrice. The Raja had arranged for his residence at 
Ihe house of Joshi Pujari, through his ohl ser\'ant Karangi 
(who was not produced before the Court in .spite of the 
Court’s insistence). The convict also stated that some per¬ 
sons met the agent in that house and consulted him on the 
.subject of raising of an army. The proposals could not be 
implemented as the agent had no nloney. 

8. Santaji, Convict No. 581, stated that the said agent 
stayed at Kowlas for 20 days with the Joshis as a guest of 
the Raja of Kowlas and lie had learnt from the said agent 
tliat he received four annas daily from the Raja of Kowlas. 
He stated that the Joshis told him that the agent used to 
meet the Raja of Kowlas and that he had proceeded to Halli, 
after residing at Kowlas during the above-mentioned period. 

7. The statement of Lai Mohammed, Convict No. 562, 
reveals that the agent lived at Kowlas for one month Avith- 
oul revealing his identity. Kasi Ram, Convict No. 560, 
stated that Karangi conveyed to him the instructions of the 
Raja of Kowlas for making arrangements and that the agent 
also took part along with the Raja in raising an army. But 
as the agent had no funds with him the Rohillas "evaded 
joining him. 

8. The statement of Raghunath, Convict No. 568, re- 
\eals that his son Baswant Rao ivas a friend of the agent. 
The agent stayed at Kowlas for one and a half months and 
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rJ)f C()nfessed that he was engaged in raising an amiy. 
Ihe l^ja had instructed Kasi Ram, Convict No. 560, and 
iSloti Rani, (who was causing disturbance), for raising an 
army. It is also gathered that the agent stayed with him for 
8 (lays and then proceeded to Homnabad to see the Naik. 
I* i‘om Homnabad the agent went to Omerga along with 
Bande Ali Patel of Ankalska village. 

9. .Tairain Patel, Convict No. 564, and Babu Patel 
Convict No. 565, son of .Tairain, wbo received orders, let¬ 
ter, and message as has been mentioned at para 2, stated that 
the agent stayed at their house for 15 days and disclosed 
about the assistance given to him by the llaja of Kowlas. 
Babu Patel confesses that he met the agent at Kowlas in 
the month of Rabiul-awwal and co-operated with the agent 
in his activities. 

10. In view of the confession made by Safdar-ul-Dowla, 
as mentioned at para 2, Safdar-iid-Dowla was declared to be 
tiie real culprit of the disturbances and as such all his pro¬ 
perty, movable and immovable, had to lie confiscated and he 
has been au'arded life-time imprisonment. 

11. Although Rajah Deeb Singh, Convict No. 558, re¬ 
futes his participation in the conspiracy and pleads his ignor¬ 
ance about Rang Rao, the agent of Nana, yet the state¬ 
ments reviewed at paras 1 and 4 reveal that the agent stayed 
at Kowlas for about a month and the Raja met the agent and 
arranged for his food, etc. Although it was not fully revealed 
that he endeavoured in the furtherance of the aims and acti¬ 
vities of Kang Rao, yet there was no doubt about his knowing 
the presence of Rang Rao and the orders of Nana Saheb that 
were brought by him. It is possible that due to his silent 
nature he might have kept (piiet and allowed a chance to the 
rioters to carry on their activities. It is also quite pos¬ 
sible that he did not inform the Government purposely and 
wanted to derive some lienefit out of this. Information ga¬ 
thered from other sources reveals that be had his hand in 
the dacoity committed by Gulab Khan .Tamadar and also in 
the looting at Nilanga. Gulab Khan was the same person 
to whom Nana sent a letter by his agent {vide documents 
Nos. 1.3 and 14). The Raja of Kowlas did not arrest Rang 
Rao, the agent, in spite of having the power to do so and he 
also did not infonn the Government about him. As such 
Rajah Deeb Singh is found guilty of concealing the crime 
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and taking part in the disturbance. He is therefore sentenc¬ 
ed to imprisonment for three years. Government is, how¬ 
ever, empowered to take a decision about tlie confiscation of 
his personal property and the discontinuance of the grant 
being enjoyed by him. 

12. Although Shaikh Madar, Convict No, 559, Avas 
foimd guilty of concealing the crime yet due to the nature 
of his employment he Avas compelled to do so and as such he 
is sentenced to imprisonment for only one year. 

13. Kasi Ram, Convict No. 560, was found guilty of 
abetting the said agent in his activities. The statement of 
Witness No. 1 and the statements of Ctuivicts Nos. 562 and 
568 reveal that he took part in the dacoity and the distur¬ 
bance. It AA'as also proved tliat he collaborated Avith Rang 
Rao. He is, therefore, sentenced to l)e imprisoned for fiA'e 
years AA’ith fetters and after the termination of the period he 
should be released on the execution of a bond for good 
behaAnour. 

ll-. Nothing AA'as proved against Santaji, accused Nt). 
561, and I^al Mohammed, accuse<l No. 562. 

15. Raghunath, accused No. 563, gave shelter to the 
said agent and in spite of being aAV'are of the agent’s inten¬ 
tion ff)r causing disturbance, he did not inform the Govern¬ 
ment about it. He is sentenced to three years imprison¬ 
ment. His property should be confiscated and he should he 
removed from serAuce. 

16. .Tairam and Babu, accused Nos. 564 and 565, were 

proved guilty of maintaining .secrecy about the corres|)ond- 
cjice and the exchange of verbal messages l)etAveen accu.sed 
No. 557 and the said agent and of concealing their crime. 
They harboured the agent in their house and Avorked for his 
cause. They are, therefore, sentenced to undergo imprison¬ 
ment for.years. Their property should be confi.scated 

and they .should tie removed from service. 

17. Some of the accused mentioned above Avere not pre¬ 
sent and as such judgment about them was deferred. 

18. After going through the law relating to political 
crimes the court feels that such punishments had to lie aAA'ard- 
ed in order to set an example to others and to see that the 
country Avas saved from disturbances of this kind in future.* 


1. From unpublished correspondence preserved in the Central Records 
Office, Hyderabad. 
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Such then was the end of the conspiracy started by Ranga 
Rao under the instructions of Nana Saheb Peshwa. It shows 
liow deep the feeling of disaffection against the British had 
spread even among the conunoner i)eople like Ranga Rao, 
the Patwari of a small village, and his humbler associates. 
Ranga Rao tlie<I in the Andamans and his name would have 
been forgotten but for the pai>ers unearthed from the Hy- 
deraba<l Government’s archives, which throw a glowing 
light on the patriotic activities of this remarkable man. 
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Chapter IX 

POPULAR RESENTMENT AGAINST THE 
BRITISH 

The Contingent troops, which had been sent to the 
North, returned to the Deccan in Au^st 1858, after having 
taken part in the operations at Jhansi, Kalpi, Gwalior and 
other places. The Resident, Colonel Davidson, paid a visit 
to Calcutta in February 1859. He returned from this visit 
on the evening of 8th March, 1859. He "was to present a 
kharita from the Governor-General to the Nizam on the 
15th of March. He arrived at the Nizam’s palace at 11 a.m. 
After his interview with the Nizam he took leave and left 
tlie palace, accoinijanied hy Salar Jung, the Minister. When 
l)oth of them had gained the courtyard, Jahangir Khan at¬ 
tacked the Resident with a carbine. Captain Hastings 
I'raser, the 2nd Assistant to the Resident, who was present 
at the time, gives the following account of the incident:— 

“ On returning from durbar, close to the room in which 
this interview had taken place, a native, said to be from Hin¬ 
dustan, discharged a carbine and wounded one of the 
minister’s attendants, and then, drawing his sword, rushed 
uiK)n Colonel Davidson and the minister, who at this mo¬ 
ment were walking arm-in-arm in conversation with each 
other. I drew my sword and threw myself before Colonel 
Davidson, but fortunately the assassin was intercepted by 
the minister’s dependants, and cut do\vn. Had the man 
attempted to pass me, I should there and then have cut him 
down, but seeing that several of the minister’s attendants 
were cutting at him, I refrained from joining them, and 
Colonel Davidson observed to me afterwards, that it was 
fortunate I had done so, as most probably the crowd, who 
were all armed to the teeth, would have become excited at see¬ 
ing the Feringhee killing a Mohammedan, and would have 
fallen on the whole of the staff, and thus all our lives might 
have been sacrificed. There can be little doubt. Colonel Da- 
\idson reported, that (the assailant) shared in the fanatical 
feeling of the period against all Europeans throughout the 
country, and that he had expected, by the destruction of the 
Resident or the minister, to gain for himself the envied title 
of Ghazi (champion of the faith)! 

The Nizam recalled the party to durbar, and though he 
appeared agitated, displayed no want of presence of mind. 
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Addressing hiniself to the minister, he observed: ‘ 1 desire 
that you will institute the most searching inquiry into this 
affair. ’ He then invited the Resident and staff to retire for 
a short time into a private garden adjoining the hall of audi¬ 
ence, where they remained for above half an hour. 
The Nizam’s whole retinue was then called out to accompany 
the Resident and staff to the Residency, where they arrived 
in safety. The minister and Shumsh-ool-Oomrah’s sons 
kept near them to the last; and it is almost ihmecessary to 
add, that the Hyderabad- Government felt considerable an- 
^iety as to the manner in which the occurrence might be 
viewed by the Government of India. 

In due course a despatch was received from the Gover¬ 
nor-General, in Avhich he warmly eongratulated the Resi¬ 
dent on his escape. He was satisfied to observe the anxious 
twncem with which the crime had been regarded, not only 
by His Highness the Nizam and his minister, but 
by the whole of the Hyderabad court. The conduct of Hi.s 
lligliness had been dignified and calm, and the measures 
taken by the minister prompt and judicious. At the same 
time Lord Canning warned the Nizam that the event could 
not be regarded as one of slight moment. The British Gov¬ 
ernment, he said, held the person of its representative sacred 
from all insult and violence, and to no court which could not 
give protection to the representative of the Governor-Ge¬ 
neral, would his Excellency trust the life and honour of a 
British officer. Accordingly, the Nizam was requested to 
take the most vigorous measures to prevent the recurrence 
of so lamentable an act as that which had been perpetrated, 
and the durbar was clearly informed that they were held res¬ 
ponsible for the safety of the British Resident within the 
Nizam’s dominions. The Resident’s measures in counter¬ 
manding the troops which had turned out at Secunderabad 
on the first alann reaching that station was approved, and 
the thanks of the Government of India eonveyed to the offi¬ 
cers and gentlemen who formed the Resident’s suite.”^ 

Briggs in his book The Nizam, which was published in 
1861, i.e., only two years after the incident, gives the following 
account of the incident:— 

“ Upon the Resident gaining the courtyard, after walk¬ 
ing out of the durbar room arm-in-arm with Salar Jung, 
the Minister, and attended by their respective suites, one 


1. Our Faithful AUy, the Nizam by Captain Hastings Fraser, pp. 302<d04. 
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Jehangeer Khan, a Rohileund Patan, discharged the con¬ 
tents of a carbine loaded with slugs at Colonel Davidson, 
which fortunately missed him, and then the fellow advanced 
upon the Colonel with a drawn sword. The firing and ad¬ 
vancing Avere the work of a moment, but, like a flash of lightn¬ 
ing, the next moment swords flew from their scahhards; 
Captain Hastings Fraser, the second assistant to the Resi¬ 
dent, with naked sabre, passed in front of his chief to shield 
him from any further murderous intent, and that gallant 
deed Avas responded by the folloAA’ers of the Minister, Avho 
at once fell upon the miscreant and cut him to the ground. 
I’aa'o of the slugs, after passing Colonel Davidson, hit the 
right tliigh of one of the deAA’an’s retinue, Avho had been AA'alk- 
ing immediately behind Colonel Briggs, the military sec- 
retarj’: the injury Avas instantly attended to by Dr. Smith, 
the Residency surge{*n. MeanAvhile the noise attending the 
scuffle, and the unusual uproar ol‘ the great croAX’d Avhich 
fleets on these diplomatic occasions, alarmed the Nizam, 
AA’ho returned to his reception room, into Avhich the Resident 
had been draAA'ii from the croAx'd. The Nizam exi)ressed great 
sfdicitude for Colonel Davidson; his concern xx-as manifest 
not only in his face, but by the orders he issued xvithout the 
interxention of oflicial of any kind. He summoned his body¬ 
guard, and required the prompt incarceration of the asso¬ 
ciates of the villain AX'hose life had paid for the audacity of 
his offence. In the course of an hour Colonel Davidson was 
induced to return to the Resi<lency vipon the entreaties of the 
Nizam, escxirted by his Highness’s household trotips, and ac¬ 
companied by tAX'o members of the family of Shums-ool- 
()omrah, as hostages for the safe conduct of Colonel David¬ 
son and his suite. So they quitted the durbar; but the en¬ 
tire Avay that they passed through the city, every available 
patch of grounxi, AA'hether inside or outside, or on the top of 
h<mse, upon xvhich a human being could stand and see the 
passing procession, AX'as occupied; and Avilling as the most 
benevolently-disposed may lie to lieliex'e that this immense 
mass of humanity AX'as influenced partly by curiosity and 
partly by sympathy for the intended victim, there AX’ere, 1 
am told, in this mass, faces that did scowl as xvell as .sneer 
at the British retinue, and hearts regretting the frustrated 
issue of the adventure of that morning. .Jehangeer, the poor 
AV'retch, xx^ho xx'as slaughtered by the dexvan’s folloxvers, xvas a 
fanatic xx’ith a previous bad character, but xvas at this time 
in the employ of Tegh .Tung, the son of lkhtidhar-(K>l-Moolk 
and grandson of Shums-ool-Oomrah, xx'hose mother xvas the 
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sister of the late Nizam: his family is otherwise eonnected 
with the present Nizam by several intermarriages. 

V 

This incident was reported a few days after by the Resi¬ 
dent to Lord Canning, and elieitetl a reply from Mr. R. 
Simson, Under-Secretary to the Grovemnient of India, dated 
t'ort William, the 2nd April, 1859, No. 1511, for the fol¬ 
lowing extract from v'hich I am indebted to his Excellency 
Salar Jung: 

‘ I am directed to acknowledge the receij)t of your 
despatch, dated the 19th ultimo. No. 40, and, in reply, to 
acquaint you that the Governor-General in Ccmncil, has 
read with deej) interest the account given therein of the 
event which txjcurred upon the occasion of your visit to the 
Nizam on the 15th idem. 

2. His Excellency in Council congratulates you warm¬ 
ly upon your providential escape from the attempt which 
has been made upon 5'^our life. 

8. Whether it was your life alone that was sought may 
be uncertain, but the fact that the shot was fired when you 
were arm-in-arm with Nizam’s minister, an<l not at the 
minister singly, although he had been lately within the as¬ 
sassin’s easy reach, is sufficient proof that \'ou were the chief, 
if not the only object of liis violence. 

4. It is satisfactory to the Governor-General in Council 
to obsen'e the anxkms concern with which this atrocious 
crime was regarded, not only by the Nizam and his ministers, 
who acted in accordance with the Avell-proved friendship 
which his Highness has habitually evinced towards the Bri¬ 
tish Government, but by the whole of his Highness’s court 
and retinue, and by a great part of the populace of Hyder¬ 
abad. 


5. All that you descril)e the Nizam to have done upon 
this occasion redounds to his Highness’s honour; his High¬ 
ness’s conduct has been dignified and calm, and the 
measures taken through his ministers were, so far as they 
went, prompt and judicious. 

6. But the Governor-General in Council, speaking in 
all friendship, desires to warn the Nizam that the event of 
the 15th ultimo is no light matter. The British Govern¬ 
ment holds the person of its representative sacred from all 
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insult or violence. To no court whicli cannot give protection 
to the representative of tlie Governor-General will his Ex¬ 
cellency trust the life and honour of a British Officer. It 
therefore behoves the Nizam, in order that no cause for an 
interruption of the present relations of the two Govern¬ 
ments may occur, to take the most vigorous measures to 
prevent the recurrence of so lamentable an act as that which 
has now been perpetrated. 

7. The criminal is beyond the reach of justice. It may 
be that he Avas a single fanatic, without instigators or ac¬ 
complices. But it is incumbent ujAtm the Nizam’s Govern- 
men.t to use the utmost diligence to ascertain Avhether this 
be so or not; and if there should be reason to suppose that 
others remain Avho are actuated by the same spirit and enter¬ 
tain like designs, to take precautions accordingly. It must 
l)e clearly understood by the Durbar that they arc responsi¬ 
ble for the safety of the British Resident within the Nizam’s 
territory.’ 

.Tehangir Khan died of his wounds sliortly. He liad 
denied that he had harboured any intention oi* killing the 
Resident and had given unsatisfactory explanations on 
other points. That he should ha\'e had tlie courage to attack 
the Resident and the IMinister in the palace of the Nizam pre¬ 
supposes the existence of^an organized conspiracy. 

Such attacks were frequent at the time. In the month of 
April, 1859, the following incident occurred at Kokatpal- 
ly near Hyderabad:— 

“ Evglishmati, May 3,18.59: —The following is from 
Hyderabad, dated the 20th April: 

‘ On the 18th instant an attack Avas made at Kokeeta- 
pilly on Captain Macintire, a distinguished officer, by a horse¬ 
man of the Res.sala of the Hyderabad Continent, which he 
conmiands. The Ressala had just returned from doing 
good service in the field, and was encamped at the above- 
named place, one march distant from its cantonment, 
Bolarum. The assassin made a cut at him with his swonl, 
Avhich he received on his arm, not a severe wound, and then 
running amuck Avounded the Re.ssaladar severely, and three 
men of the Ressala. He fled towards the gate of the village, 

1. The Nixam by H. G. Briggs, Vol. 11, pp. 52-86. 
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near which he was brought down by a shot, and being still, 
alive was tried by a drumhead court-martial, and hanged 
upon the spot. The man was in the habit of smoking opium, 
and had no accomplice, nor is any reason assigned for the 
attack on his commanding officer. 

After these incidents the Resident made enquiries and 
discover^ that some persons, who were imbued with feelings 
of hostility towards the British, tried to influence the Ni/am 
against the British. They were (1) Azmat Jung, (2) 
Mirdha Chand, (3) Baz Khan and (4) Maulavi Ibrahim. 
References to these persons in contemporary papers will 
throw light on the action taken against them:— 

( 1 ) 

“ A third measure is ik>w depending, t)f not less im¬ 
port than tlu)se I have described. The Resident, Colonel 
Davidson, requires the Nizam to dismiss those persons from 
his court and capital who, being of his household and much 
about him, have shown themselves openly hostile to the 
English, and are supposed to have used their influence with 
the Nizam to mislead him. Of these, four in number, Azmut 
Jung is the most prominent in rank and influence: It is he 
who has impressed upon the Nizam that the English Gov¬ 
ernment, in collusion with his brother, Roshun-ood-Dowla, 
have sinister designs against His Highness personally, and 
at moments considered favourable by him for acting against 
the English he has opetdy apj)eared, if I may so express my¬ 
self, in the field, serving out ammunition to his men and 
preparing himself as if for action. The next man is ISlirda- 
chand, the head of one of the two sections of His Highness’s 
Chohdars, and by his jjosition much about the person of the 
Nizam, which has given him opportunities so to ingratiate 
hinjself with his master as to have carried him not unfre- 
quc ntl.\' to the closet. This man is a noted bigot. He was 
one of the insurgents that attacked the Residency on the 
17th July, 18.57. He went to Bolarum, the cantonment of 
the Contingent, to assist the mutineers who had wounded 
Brigadier ^IcKenzie. He Avas the friend and patron of 
Jehangeer Khan, the assassin of the other day. The next is 
one Boz Khan, a burly Pattan, who has everywhere, with- 
fmt concealment, used threats and defiance addressed as much 
to the ^sident personally as to the English generally. He 
resided opposite to a boundary wall of the Residency, and 
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his house, if cimuustences admitted, was to have been the 
concealed resort of insurgents, as affording a good opport¬ 
unity to attack the Kesidency by surprise. The fourth is 
one Moulvie Ibrahim, a Sunnite, a man conspicuous amongst 
IMahomedans for religious '/eal, always to be best noted in 
their hatred of everything that is beside them. The Moulvie, 
a Sunnite, hates the Sheas, or Sheites, no less than he abhors 
the Knglish. He took the lead in the Meccan Mosque 
during the administration of Suraj-ool-Mulk when the 
Sunnites, for the love of the three Caliphs, thought proper 
to murder a dt)zen or two of Sheas, of course under the 
sanctified guarantee against sin of a standard of faith. Of 
this Moulvie I know of no overt act, but it is said of him 
that his seditious talk is not less frequent than his cullamas, 
often as tlicy may he repeate<l. 


It was impossible that these men could be allowed to re¬ 
main about the jierson of the Nizam—indeed, to remain un¬ 
punished. Our quiescence would have been symptomatic of 
a tijuid policy, more dangerous in the end than any result 
which coidd proceed from a bolder course, although it led to 
extremity: for then, as in the other case, we should not l)e 
taken with our eyes shut. I have no doubt of the Resident 
carrying out this measure; it cannot be permitted to be ar¬ 
rested in a middle cour.se by any sort of composition; the ac¬ 
complishment is necessary to discourage other parties from 
folloA\'ing the footsteps of these leaders. I have said these 
were the prominent men. After that it is hardly necessary to 
say that otliers are linked with them and pursuing the same 
course, and their impunity would have served to bring these 
forward, and to diminish the state of security, such as it is, 
in which we are now placed here. The carrying of these 
three measures will improve our security, and regain our 
seemingly lost influence, the apparent restoration of which, 
for it has not really been lost, would be of little value were it 
not that it will tend to repr^.ss disorder in the country, and 
to put down conspiracies and misrepresentations made to 
the Nizam, Avith the hostile view of .separating him fn>m 
our interests. 

I am sorry to .say the Nizam has been a little difficult 
on this question, and, though it is progressing toward a termi¬ 
nation such as we desire, it is not ^ally closed. I believe 
there is nothing in His Highness’s mind but a childlike 
partiality for toy, perhaps some notion that his dignity is 
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concerned in maintaining his servants. His Highness ought 
to be informed, as he has carried a considerable acerbity of 
temper into the matter, that there is a possibility of his 
motives Iwjing jmlged u-ith greater harshness than I jndge 
them. He should be taught by his counsellors and his friends 
that maintaining the enemies of the English about himself is, 
in fact, assuming an hostile attitude. Wliatever His High¬ 
ness’s motives may be, the English eaimot for the future 
but put themselves, if they do nothing more, in an attitude of 
the utmost vigilance in regard to His Higness’s conduct and 
actions. With the propinquity of the Subsidiary Force to 
the ca]>ital of His Highness, with almost every man in it 
di.saf¥ected towanls the English, and their active enemies 
allowed to go rampant, they are called on in common pru¬ 
dence to take precautions to guard themselves against 
treachery. They cannot allow such a state of things to be 
in the capital of the Ni//am, and go to sleep and have the 
scenes of JVleerut and Delhi re-enacted in the cantonment of 
Secunderabad, though by a different set of actors. His 
Highness should be taught that if he refuse the requisition 
of the English Ciovemment for tl» deportation of its 
enemies, he, not his Government, incurs personal responsi¬ 
bility. We have seen recently an attempt to assassinate the 
Resident; what if a similar attempt should follow at the insti¬ 
gation—1 will bring the p(»int within a narrow compass— 
of any of these proscribed men? The responsibility would 
fall heavily upon the Nizam, even if, allowing overt acts of 
hf)stility to go unpunished and unrepressed, as in the case of 
these men, the attempted assassination should proceed from 
f)thers than the four men the objects of the present pro¬ 
scription. 

( 2 ) 

“Englishman, May 3, 1859:—The following is from 
Hyderabad dated the 20th April:— 

‘ Of the four men whose expulsion from this court 
and capital had been officially asked for by the British Gov¬ 
ernment, two, Baz Khan and Moulvie Ibrahim, have left 
to gt) and reside at their jagheers; the two others are using 
subterfuges to retard their departure, but as the Nizam had 
conceded the point it cannot postponed much longer. 

Last Thursday was fixed for the departure of the whole, 
but Moulvie Ibrahim, having solicited from His Highness 

1. Hyderabad Affaire. Vol. Ill, pp. 231-282. 
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permission to remain to say liis Friday prayers in the Mecca 
Mosque, was permitted to remain till Saturday, but was 
enjoined to pray in any iiKKsque but the Mecca. Rumours 
iMjgan to prevail ol‘ a general rising on that day. Every man 
could tell you that be liad heai-d so, but no man could give 
you any fact or any reason for bis belief excepting that 
it was generally .so rumoured. That His Highness had 
some such impression was to be seen in his injunction to 
Moulvi Ibrahim not go to the Mecca Mosque; and that 
the Minister v'as not regardless of the rumour Avas to he 
found in the circumstance that he posted a party of troops 
in the Mecca Mosque to preserv'e order, and sent a .small 
detachment of Sikhs to the vicinity of the Residency for 
its protection. The Resident made no mcn ement, ^vhich was 
in so much satisfactory to his neighbours, being considered 
the expression of his opinion that there was no great chance 
of danger. The circumstances of the country may be gather¬ 
ed frfMii the fact of the j)revalence of such rumours 
occasionally, and the credit, though partial, which they 
acquire, even among the best-informed. The fact is every 
Mahomedan at this capital de.sires his neighbour should ri.se 
against the Englisli, but is unwilling to do so him.self. We 
must be content with this state of imperfect security till we 
arc satisfied that, by making severe examples, we have 
frightened them into subjection, and repre.ssed cabals and 
con.spiracies. It has been di.scovere<l that the late Rajah 
Ral Kishen, the highest officer of the Xi/am’s household, 
paymaster and one of his treasurers, corresponded with one 
of Xana’s emi.s.saries. This is an index to point to the fact 
that many others such as this man will yet l)e discovered.’ 


( 3 ) 


" EiKjliHhman,'Slsiy 2ii, 1859:—The following is from 
Hyderabad, dated the 9th instant:— 

‘ Azmut Jung, pressed upon with some severity by 
the Xizam, and threatened with forcible expulsion from his 
capital, quitted it on the night of the 3rd instant; he is now 
in a suburb of the city, and it is said will move towards his 
destination in a day or two.’ 

1. Hyd^raftad Affair*, Vol. Ill, p. 282. 
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(4) 

KiigUnhnuin, April 13, 18C0:—The followin^f i.s from 
Hyderabad, dated 3()th MarcJi:— 

‘ You may reeollect that about a year ago four persons 
who possessed influence with the Xi/ani, and used it hostilely 
towards the English Government, were, at the instance of 
the Resident, exiled from the capital and ordered to reside 
on their estates (jagheers). His Highness has been uneasy 
upon this subject ever since, and it was a concession, thougii 
perhaps not due to His Highness, proper to be made to 
pennit their return to the capital. The sanction from the 
English Government was given under the condition of 
certain restraints being imposed upon them, the terms were 
accepted, and messengers were sent the day beiore yester¬ 
day to recall them to the capital, but the Nizam mistakingly 
directed that their return .should be the occasion of an 
ovation. This of course couhl not be permitted, an<I the 
Resitlenl has proj)erly put in a demurrer to their immediate 
return, stating that criminals couhl not l)e allowed to return 
in triumph, llie question will be referred to the Viceroy, if 
the Nizam does not, in the meantime, make such concession 
as is required, which I rather think he will do. This was 
])lainly a proper measure. The English Government could 
not permit its pardoned enemies and criminals to return 
triumphant to the capital of its ally, over whom—if not by 
right, bv prescriptive usage—it holds paramount autho¬ 
rity.’ ‘ 

(5) 

“ Knylishmun , IMay 0 , 18(50:—The following is from 
Hyderabad, dated 2ith April, 1860:—‘We have had 
an event t)f much interest here, rendere<l more 
so by its incidence. 1 have informed you that the 
four men exile<l for their hostility to the English Govern¬ 
ment, seditious practices in all, and overt acts of insur¬ 
rection and rebellion in one, Mirda Chand, who by his 
ofBcial duties shnul nearest to the Nizam, Avere permitted 
by the Resident to return to the capital at the instance of 
His Highness the Nizam, but under stipulation that they 
should not lie allowed admission to the presence, l>ri^'ately 
or publicly. The Nizam, in si)ite of the judicious advice of 
the only man, the Minister, who alone seems to understand 
the personal interests of His Highness and of the State, 
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was pertinacious to recall them, and as much so to restore 
them to his Court and his favour. This ma<le no small seii- 
sation, for it was seen that His Highness was acting in this 
matter without the Resident and his Minister, and that it 
was a contention for power with the former and appeared 
likely to prevail. The Mussulman party considered itself 
triumphant, and was proportionately supercilious. ‘ They 
were His Highness’s servants and subjects; tliis was his 
country, who could prevent his showing favour to them? ’ 
If there had been nothing besides this insolence it ought to 
have l)een repressed, but there is always fear of the next 
step, and the Resident very properly addressed an t>llicial 
note to the Minister to the effect that it was not a well- 
advised measure in the Nizam tt) appear by his acts to be 
clandestinely the friend of our enemies. This was sharp. 
The Nizam for some days seemed to disregard it, and to 
such conmients as could be made upon the ill-advisedness f)f 
the measure you receive nothing from the supercilious 
Mahomedan but the contemptuous dooroofst. Suddenly, on 
the evening of the 17th instant, the INlinister received a perem- 
ptorj’ order forthwith to expel two of the leading rebels. 
His Highness (it was the Ramzan) had been fasting, and 
gave force to his injunction by adding that he would not 
break his fast till they had quitted his capital. The order 
\\'as, without delay, carried into effect, and the Kesklent was 
directed to attend the court next daj'. As all these pr(K*eed- 
ings had been taken without any notice to the Minister, it 
was seen that there w'as some large design affecting him on 
hand, and that His Highness, under encouragement from 
a party, was going to make a deep plunge, aj)parently, 
coute que coute. 

His Highness, the intended visit of the Resident being 
the first after his attempted assassination in March last year, 
took unusual precaution to guard his safety. The Resident, 
it would seem, was aware of the proposal His Highness in¬ 
tended to make and seeing him backward to bring the subject 
upon the tapis determined upon giving him the opportunity 
to do so. This could not have been from any motive to 
agitate a disagreeable question, but to put His Highness 
right upon many matters which were misrepresented to him, 
and to prevent for the future his unnecessary, frivolous, and 
mistaken jarrings with his Minister. He l)egged to know if 
His Highness had any orders for him. His Highness evade<l 
the question by a civil speech about the Governf)r-Generars 
health, and his desire that the friendship between the two 
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States iiiight subsist for ever. The Nizam did not make 
his motion; the Resident addressed him shortly in commen¬ 
dation ot the Minister, and it is to be hoped that the question 
is put to rest. 1 do not, however, expect it to be finally so, 
and it would seem to me to be as well if the Nizam were put 
in possession of the views of our Government before he made 
any movement which should bring upon him disappoint¬ 
ment an<l mortification. 

The reason assigned for the sudden expulsion of the two 
men is the Nizam’s desire to propitiate the Resident, and 
tt) dispose him to accede to his proposal. There was very 
little said at the audience, and that little is so variously des¬ 
cribed that 1 do not undertake to relate it. The least 
authentic version seems the most likely. The Minister has 
expressed himself satisfied with the conduct and expositions 
of the Resident, whatever they were. 1 am enabled to say 
upon good authority that the Resident observed to the Nizam 
that he was misinformed that he proposed measures to His 
Highness and reported to his Government under the influ¬ 
ence of the Minister—that such was not the case. He 
reported matters within his own knowledge to his Govern¬ 
ment, and that whatever the Minister presented to His High¬ 
ness jiroceeded directly from his Minister. This is all in all 
that was wanted, but tlien the Nizam’s ,jud(/cmcnt will direct 
him, and much i)ains Mill be taken to bias that.’ 

The above incidents relating to the expulsion of Azmut 
.Tung and others reveal the general feelings of resentment 
prevailing at the time against the English amongst all classes 
of the society in Hyderabad. 

Ry this time the forces of Tatya Tope, Rao Saheb 
Peslnva and Feroz Shah had lieen broken up in Malwa. 
Feroz Shah left Central India and after Meandering here and 
there he is supposed to have escaped to Persia. Rao Saheb 
Peshwa, separated from Tatya Tope, entered the Deccan 
with a fcM' followers for inciting rebellions against the 
British in this part of the country. Tatya Tope continued 
the fight for long but OMing to perfidy on the part of Man¬ 
sing, one of his followers, he was arrested and after a brief 
trial hanged early in 18,59. But in the Deccan conspiracies 
still continued. They were partly inspired by the followers 
of Tatya Tt)pe and partly by people pretending to be from 
the royal family of Satara. As is well-kno^vn, Maharaja 
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l*ratap Sini^h, the Chatrapati of* Satara, was ttei>osed in 
1889 and was sent to Banaras. Bala Saheb Senapati, his 
cousinn, and IMilitary Officer, wlu» always accompanied him, 
died near Indore in the year 1840. Pratap Singh was suc¬ 
ceeded by his brother Appa Saheb, who rided for a brief 
periotl of nine years. He tlied heirless and on his death 
the State of Satara was declared tt) have lapsed to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India. It is curious that i>ersons pretending to 
be descended from this family were moving about in the 
Deccan frcan 1858 to 1867. A refei*ence to the arrest by 
Captain ISIurray of a per.son who calle<l him.self the Rajah 
of Satara has l)een made in the alun e pages. In the archives 
of the Hyderabad State, there are references to the Chatra¬ 
pati of Satara as residing in the IMuth at Paithan in letters 
written by the Resident. In the account of the conspiracy 
at Bhir, which will be descrilied in the following pages, there 
is a reference to one Bala Saheb Senapathi of Satara havi)ig 
visited Bhir in 1858. Since Bala Saheb died in 1840, this 
person could only have been somebody going about under 
the name of Bala Saheb. In another conspiracy, which t<H>k 
place in 1867 at Bhalki in the Bular district, there are refer¬ 
ences to Pratap Singh, the Chatrapati of Satara, under the 
name of Buwaji Raje and to Raja Venkat Rao, the adopted 
son ol* Ai>pa Saheb, the last Chatrapati of Satara. Al¬ 
though the.se persons, who were .suppo.sed to be moving in 
the Deccan in 1858, were either dead by this time or were 
living away from the Deccan, it is obvious that, at this time, 
conspiracies against the British Avere being inspiretl by 
agents of the defunct family of Satara, 

The conspiracy in Bhir took place in March 1859. 
There is a reference to this in Hyderabad Affairs. 

Englishman, 2o, \^o9 :—The following is from 
Hyderabad, dated the 8th instant:— 

‘ Fourteen men from Beer have l)een taken up as 
being concerned in a conspiracy with the Nizam’s agents. 
We shall find the conspirators and rebels so numerous that 
of a necessity we shall be obliged to close our eyes to the 
offence. But I hope the salutarj' measure of punishing some 
men of name and note, to procure for us a proj)er under¬ 
standing of our motives, will not be wanting. 

The trials of conspirators, of marauders, of acces¬ 
sories, and abettors of the one and the other, hang heavily. 
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If it continxie to do so, a remedy must and will be 
applied.’ 

The conspirators were put on trial. The details of the 
case are as follows:— 

“ On the 12th April Bleck wrote to Capt. Tornel to the 
f(»llowing effect:— 

‘ It appears that there were plans to start a rebellion 
(HI l)ehalf of the Haja of Satara and that one Devrao Kishan, 
Wanianrao Kishan, and Vithalrao oHa/s Ambaji, Deshmukhs 
of Bhir, Srinivas Sankerrao Deshpande, and Papamij’^a, son 
of Hafiz Ghulam Mustafa Khan, the Collector of Bhir, had 
joined the conspiracy. There are statements of Shanker 
Atmaram, Syed Cband and Wamanrao Vithal. It appears 
that a person known as Bala Saheb had resided for some time 
ij) Bhir u'ith the idea of relwlling against the British. Bleck 
desires that sanguinary punishments be given to the conspi¬ 
rators. The person responsible for the arrest of the conspira¬ 
tors was Xarayan Kao, agent of Ram Rao, the Taluqdar of 
Bhir. He arrested the ftdlowing persons: (1) Hari Jairam, 
(2) Janoo, (3) Shanker Bhau, (“i) Chotoo, (5) Papamiya, 
(0) Dhondi, etc. These arrests were effected on the basis 
of the i)aper received from Syed Chand. Shanker Atmaram 
stated in liis dejiosition that one Tatiya Mudgal Avas trying 
1<) collect troo})s so that they could get tlie j)ossession of the 
fortress of Kharda and then proceed to Satara. This collec¬ 
tion of troops was to be (hme under the instructions of Bala 
Saheb who had turned a Gosavi (mendicant). Bala Saheb 
had come to Bhir and was staying in the house of Tatya 
Mudgal. Tatya Mudgal was also trying to raise money for 
this purpose % various means. There are statements from 
Sye(l Chand to this effect. It appears that Shanker had de¬ 
cided to recruit about 150 persons and had collected one 
maund of ammimition and seven seers of lead for this pur- 
}M)se. It had been decided to pay Rs. 15 p.m. to a soldier 
and Rs. 30 p.m. to a Jamadar. One Daji Khadlawala Avas 
also involved in the conspiracy. Papamiya, the son of. the 
Collector Mustafa Khan, had also been approached to seek 
serAuce Avith the conspirators. Shanker informed Syed Chand 
that he AA^as the servant of Dhondo Baji Rao (Nana Saheb 
Peshwa) and AAas collecting troops. Shanker had also ap¬ 
proached Rasul Khan, Rohilla, for raising troops. 
This had been achieved to some extent and men hacl collected- 


]U Hyderabad Affaire, Vol. Ill, p. 284'. 
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in the Village Major Sanad in tlie Balaghat taluq. Papa- 
niiya in his statement denied any knowletlge of the conspi- 
racj'^ and stated that he was hired into ser\'ice for private 
purposes. Waman Rao Vithal in his statement refers to 
the conspiracy hatched by Daji Khadlawala, Shanker Atma- 
ram and Tatya Mudgal. Tatya Mudgal Imd mortgaged his 
house to Eknath Govind for Rs. 2000 an<l with this amount 
lie was trying to raise troops with the help of Rasul Khan 
and Rajori, a Rajput cajitain. The Court delivered its 
judgement on the 14th of October, 1859, commenting as fol¬ 
lows:— 


“ It appears that Shanker Atmaram, Tatya Mud¬ 
gal, Ralaji Gosa^'i and Daji Khadlawala had conspired 
to raise troops to capture the fortress of Khadla. They 
had taken Syed Chaiul in their service anti had drawn 
up the terms of paj'^ -to be given to recruits to their cause. 
They had also contacted some Rajputs Avorking under 
a captain by name Rajori. The conspiracy seems to have 
failed mainly due to lack of finance. The following 
punishment is awarded to the chief conspirators:— 

(1) Shanker Atmaram, (2) Daji Khadlawala and 
(8) Syed Chand are sentenced to 7 years,rigorous iin- 
lirisomnent.” 

It may be added that Waman Rao Vithal, l^al Singh and 
Chotoo were sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment 
iind Ghulam Nabi aU<is Papamiya was sentenced to 1 year’s 
simple imprisonment.’ 

This was the fate of the conspirators in Rhir. A number 
of such minor conspiracies took place during that period. The 
reference to the Rhir Con.spiracy has lieen made as an 
instance of the disaffection prevailing in the Deccan about 
this time. 


1. Extracted from File No. 24, dated November 30, 1859, preserved in the 
Central Records Office, Hyderabad. 



Chaftek X 

RAO SAHEB PBSHWA’S SOJOURN 
IN HYDERABAD 

Ity the end t)f the year 1859 major operations connected 
with the outbreak of 1857-58 had come to an end in the 
Deccan. In July 1880, the British Government ma<le over 
to the NizaiJi the Samsthan of Shorapore, which had lajised 
to the British Goverrunent after the death (»f Raja Venkat- 
appa Naik, and restored also the districts of Raichur and 
Ilharashiv (Osmanabad) to the Ni/Am. The debt of Rs. 50 
lakhs due from the Nizam was also cancelled. Besides, a 
number of presents were ma<le to the Nizam ami to the 
officers of his court, on the 5th of October 1861. On June 25 
the same year a new order of knig^lithood called the “ Star of 
India ” Avas instituted by the British Government and in the 
next month, the Nizam received this order from the Queen 
Em])ress of India. The confirmation of this order was made 
on the 81st of Au^^ist 1861. On the 2.5th of November 1861, 
Colonel Davidson invested His Highness with the insignia. 
The accei>tance by the Nizam of the insignia Avas deeply 
resented l)y the people. Typical of the expression of this 
resentment AA'as a Persian placard Avhich appeared at this 
time in the Nizam’s palace and also in tAvo mosques at Hyder¬ 
abad' :— 

“ The original copies in Persian AA'ere placarded in the 
city t»f Hyderabad at the folloAving places: One inside the 
Nizam’s palace; others on each of the tAvo mosques Avhere 
Salar Jung and Shumsh-CK>l-Oomrah usually say their pra¬ 
yers; one on the new bridge, and finally one on the gateAA’ay 
of the city. 

‘ The ruler of the Deccan and his officers are misin¬ 
formed, and the A''eil of neglect is over their minds. May God 
Almighty grant His grace: The DeAA^an is intriguing and 
suggesting on behalf of the Company that it is adA’isable 
that the Star, Effig>% and the title of knighthood, AA'hich 
have Ijeen received fnmi the Company for the ruler, should 
be accepted without objections. After a feAv days, in the 
cA'ent of their acceptance, a request will be made for the ex¬ 
pulsion of the Afghans, Arabs, and Rohillas, and the dis¬ 
arming of the population of the city; and then it will be said 

1. Our Faithful AUy, the Jfizam by Hastings Fraser, p. 492, (appendix JJ). 
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that guardvS should be placed over the house of the prince 
(Moorshidzada), and a Company’s Adawlut established for 
the improvement of the state. If these orders of the Company 
are disregarded, the ruler will l>e summoned to the presence 
of the GoA'crnor-CTeneral, and orders personally given him. 
If even then he should decline them, some member of the 
ruler’s family will be made to succeed him. All these mea¬ 
sures are owing to the intrigues of the Dewan. Beware, and 
be on the alert! or otherwise you will have to repent of your 
doings. The Ameer Kubeer ( Shumsh-ool-Oomrah ) even 
does not point out any measures, as he thinks that he has 
nothing to do Avith the ruler or the state so long as his own 
house is in safety. It is a jjity, and a hundred pities, that 
the love of the Avorld has fixed itself in his heart, and that 
he is devoid of zeal ft)r his faith and the religion of Islam! 
Curses on his Avorldly mindedness! The Dewan also intetids 
to take under his oAvn control the Sarf-i-khas and the Jebi 
Khas (the private estates and income of the Nizam), and to 
exclude the ruler from all interference, to keep him in submis¬ 
sion, and bring him imder obedience and subjection to him¬ 
self, and even to destro,y him by poisoning his foo<l. When 
the ruler consults his attendants t)r th<)se M’ho have access to 
him, these men, from fear of the DeAA'an, advise His Highness 
to leave the matter to the judgment of the Dewan, and act 
aec<»rding to his advice. They give such advice merely from 
the idea that if they said anything contrary' to the rvishes of 
the Dewan they would be ruined, as tho.se four persons 
who M'ere expelled from the city. All who have access 
to His Highness, and liis attendants, from the noble to the 
female domestic, are subject and olredient to the Dewan, 
receir e salaries from him, and support him. 

All these pnKjeedings, namely the ‘ Star, Effigy, Title,’ 
&c., are entirely the result of the Dewan’s intrigues and 
instigations, and as formerl}' the ruler insulted the Dewan by 
the use of harsh language so mnv the Dewan, in retaliation, 
causes the ruler to be insulted, and conceives that he is to be 
made permanent in his Dewanee by rendering gcKxl service 
to the Company. It is oAving to the advice of the Dewan 
that the Star, Effigy, &c. have been sent to other countries 
also, and he Avdll make the ruler of the Deccan nominally 
such, and himself absolute in everything. The ruler of the 
Deccan is negligent of these things, and occupies himself 
in amusements, dancing, and jesting. May the Almighty 
remove the veil of neglect from the minds of these persons, 
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fi-iid instil into them the zeal for the reliirion of Islam and 
for their faith. 

I liave written all this. If it is wrong, see what will come 
to light in a few days. The ruler has given frequent orders 
for the cheapening of grain, but the i)ewan will not give 
effect to them. The people are all ruined and in distress 
and trouble; it is therefore certain that in a short time all 
the people will get together and make a disturbance against 
the Dewan. 

If His Highness the Nizam accept the Effigy and Star, 
notwithstanding this notice of ours, all of us Mussuhnans 
will make a disturbance against His Highness and the 
Dewan.’ ” 

It will be seen from the alwA'e placard how the general 
impression had gained ground that Salar .Tung, the Dewan, 
was trying to increase the influence of the British in Hyder¬ 
abad. 

IIao Sahkk Peshwa’s Arhivai, in the Deccan and the 
Trial of His Associates 

It has lieen narrated above that of the trio, viz., Talya 
Tope, Ferirz Shah and Rao Saheb Peshwa, the last named 
had separated himself from the others at the end of 1858. 
Nothing was heard of his whereabouts from this period till 
he was arrested and hanged on the 20th of August 1862 
at Cawnporci But from the papers discovered in the Cen¬ 
tral Records Office, Hyderabad, and from references in the 
contemporary newspapers it appears that Rao Saheb Peshwa 
had gone from Malwa to Baroda, and from there to I’lxina 
and finally arrived in Hyderabad, in March 1862. Previous 
to his arrival in Hyderabad he seems to have stopped for 
some time at Nirmal in the district of Adilabad and at Kish- 
tapur in the district of Nizamabad. There was another 
person by name Kishan Rao, who was either working in¬ 
dependently or Avas associated with Rao Saheb. Both these 
persons were staying in Begum Bazar, a suburb of Hyder¬ 
abad, in the first" Aveek of March 1862. They Avere trying 
to enlist the support of the local elements, l)oth Hindus and 
Muslims, in their effm-ts to raise an insurrection in the Dec- 
can. F<»r a long time it Avas not knoAvn whether this person 
Avas Rao Saheb or somebody else, as in the contemporary 
newspapers he has been referred to variously as Bala Rao, 



Kishan Rat) or Raghunath Rao. The Gk)savis, a conununity 
of bankers, established in Beguni Bazar, helped Rao Saheb 
and his other associates. Some of these asstK’iates were from 
the districts of Adilabad and Ni'/amabad. Among these were 
Rukma Reddy, landholder of Murtad in the Arm(M)r tahiq 
of Nizamabad district, and a Brahmin jagirdar of Kishtapur. 
When the police got information of Rao Saheb’s arrival 
in Hyderabad extensive searches were carried out and about 
40 pet)ple were arrested. Rao Saheb and Kishan liao 
escaped from Hyderabad, but the arrested persons were pxit 
on trial. Ram Ratan Singli, a Gosavi, w’ho had l)een arrested, 
escaped but after his re-arrest committed suicide. The 
arrested persons included a number of prominent people 
such as Tillja Ram, the brother of Chavani Raja of the 
Nizam’s Irregular Forces, Hohanlal, a prominent merchant, 
and Puranmal, an opulent banker. The following extracts 
throw’ light on the arrival of Rao Saheb in the Deccan and 
the trial of his associates in Hvderabatl:— 

''Kngluhmau, March 18, 1862,—The following is from 
our sjjecial correspondent at Hyderabad-Deecan, (lated 8th 
March:— 

Tt was told about the 1st of March that some ])er.sons, 
foreigners, w’ere employed in endeavouring to get up a re¬ 
bellion here, as w'ell against the Nizam as the hhiglish, and 
w’ilh that view’ had been distributing shaw'ls to persons at 
this capital. Their apprehension w’as deferred to obtain 
evidence of facts on w’hich to proceed against them, w'hich 
at length w'as procured by the principal person among the 
conspirators giving fifty rupees to a (iovernment spy, of 
course for a purpose w’hich is not de.scribed. On the night 
of the 4th the police doing duty at the Residency w’as em¬ 
ployed to capture the principal conspirator. This man had 
absconded, but a (iosaeen, residing in the Begum Ba'zar, the 
ordinary place of residence for Ciosaeen.s — liow connected 
w'ith this conspiracy I do not know’ — was apprehended, 
and placed in the Residency prison, the fittest place for such 
prisoners both for security of the person and as enabling 
a more minute examination to t)e made. On the 5th of the 
month — I presiune, — upon the information given by this 
man four more arrests were made, three by the Government 
Arabs at a Himloo temple (endow’ed by an opulent mlwok'ar, 
who it is im})Ossible to conceive can l>e eonc*erned in such 
a matter) which is a place of general resort, and in which 
devotees and Brahmins are permitted to take up their resi- 
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tlence. These three men are, I understand, a (rosoeen, a 
lirahinin, and a religious mendicant, an Ae-awar. The 
fourth, a P<K)rbeea, was taken at the Residency. This last 
man gives the information that he accompanied a person 
calling himself Bala Rao, from whence it is not said, via 
Baroda and Poona to Hyderabad; that Bala Rao had an 
escort of only ten men with him, and that he distributed 
shawls to various persons at different places on his journey, 
and to several persons at this place. Among these, two per- 
.sons in the Hyderabad Contingent, a naique and a sepoy, 
are particularized as having received shawls from Bala Rao. 
His principal depemlence for getting up a rebellion was 
in the expectation that the Madras discharged sepo> s would 
join him. What stejis were taken by him in this direction are 
not known to me. It is questitined as to whether this is Bala 
Rao; if he has distributed many shawls, as he is said to have 
done, 1 shall lean to the opinion of this man’s being the real 
Bala Rao. It is said that he resided with one Chownec Raja, 
(»f P<K)rheea descent, a commander of alwut three thousand 
Nizam’s disciplined infantry in the city. Others say that he 
resided in Buksheegunj, a southern suburb of the city, and 
visited Chownee Raja. This commander was called yester¬ 
day to the Minister’s, at whose palace he still remains by 
order: but as he is not placed under a guard or any sort of 
restraint, and is allowed to have his own military retinue 
about him, 1 conclude he is in no way criminated. The 
Nizam’s (ioveriiment has proclaimed a reward of thousand 
rupees for the capture of the person known as Bala Rao 
and l)y several other aliases. He had resided for .several days 
Avithin, or in the suburbs of the city, and if he was actively 
engaged in his pursuit and in distributing shawls and money, 
which might have brought an aggregation of persons about 
him, it does not speak favourably for the police of the city, 
with its numerous thanas and spies disi)ersed over it, that 
his doings escapetl its (»bservation. This Bala Rao, if he 
could have effected it, had selecte<l the arena <)f his machi¬ 
nations judiciously. The combustibles are ready to any 
man’s hand, and it only requires a spark to make it blaze. 
The operations of this man appear, as far as we under¬ 
stand it, to have l)een confined to the regiments of the Nizam, 
including the Contingent, composed of Poorbeeas. Why 
it was not extended to tlie Mussuhnans, to whom in the 
grade of disaffet’tion I woultl give a much higher place, I 
do not know. 1 have considerable i-eliance on the vigilance 
of the Minister and the Resident to avert tumult and dis- 
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turbanee. In regard to the Minister I had almost said oil 
his personal vigilance, for he appears to me to be almost 
isolated in his attachment and fidelity to the alliance with 
the English. It is a curious fact that the outward manifesta¬ 
tions of disgust towards us amongst the Mussulmans is 
scarcely less than what it was during their triiunphs in the 
Mutiny. It had been repressed by the lesson we had set them 
for a time; that is forgotten, and it has now again reappeared. 
1 am glad of it: this ventilation of their animosity, if it do not 
repress its force, at least gives us warning. Hyderabad 
must be carefully guarded. We are taught so by the success 
of the pseudo Bala Rao, and, if his knowledge is to be our 
guide, in the want of discretion with which he conducted 
his machinations. 

The sepoys of the Contingent above alluded to were 
arrested, nothing apjieared against them, and tliey have been 
released. This conspirator was sheltered by Tcndja Ram, 
the brother of Chownee Raja, w’ho declares he did not know 
him to be a seditious person; but then has he told what his 
previous acquaintance with him was to dispose him to make 
him an inmate? and did he know nothing of, nor suspect any¬ 
thing from, the man’s proceedings? Many arrests, I hear, 
have taken place; they do not wear such a form as to permit 
me to give credit to my information. In a day or two I 
shall write to you. Though upon the brink of it, there has 
been no emcute.' 


( 2 ) 

“Englishman, March 19, 1862.—The following is from 
Hyderabad', dated 10th March:— 

‘ I informed you in my last letter that the person calling 
himself Bala Rao had fled; he was traced to Narsinghee, a 
village ten miles distant from Hyderabad. He again made 
his escape, but a Brahmin, his servant, was captured there, 
’.rhis man says that the name of his master is Rama Rao; that 
he was a commander of five thousand men under Tantia 
Topee; that he had resided at Oojeyn, at Baroda, and for 
some time at Poona, and had come subsequently to Hyder¬ 
abad ; that he was now ill of fever and could not make long 
journeys. Whether reckoning upon this or some other in¬ 
formation, the Government had sanguine expectation of his 

1. Hyderabad Affairet Vol. Ill, pp. 247-246. 
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being captured; I however, fear that the chances of escape, 
from the coptry being with him, are in his favour. But in 
all probability, he will not quit these territories, to which he 
seenis to have looked as his final destination for his opera¬ 
tions, ajul is consequently hiding somewhere in our neigh- 
bourhtKxl. Ala-ood-Deen, the rebel of July 1857, lay con¬ 
cealed, if 1 recollect rightly, nearly two years, within twenty 
miles of Hyderabad. His concealment was the more re¬ 
markable, as he is said to have been a man of gigantic 
strength, conspicuou.s by his frame and stature. And that 
this Rama Rao considers himself favoured by the popula¬ 
tion of the Deccan is ascertainable from the very little pre¬ 
caution taken by him to conceal himself here. 1 can hear 
authentically of no suspicion being entertained of any man 
of note having l)een concerned in the machinations of Rama 
Rao, with the exception of Tooljaram, the brother of Imrut- 
lol, better Jcnown as Chownee Raja. Regarding him, too, 
I .suppose, no strong ground of suspicion exists, for, though 
he is still detained at the Minister’s palace and ordered not to 
tjuit it, he is not in custody. Common rumour attaches sus¬ 
picion to another man of note. A great man}’’ persons have 
lieen taken up for examination, though I do not hear that 
many have been imprisoned. It begins to be rumoured that 
this Rama Rao brought letters of credit on the bankers of 
this place, and that, though they may not have engaged in 
the treason, he was knowii to them, and there has been mis¬ 
prision of treason on their part. If it be .so, I hoi>e it may 
appear; for every person here at all above’the common ranks 
thinks himself privileged to act in all matters j\ist as he 
pleases.’ 

( 8 ) 

“Bombaff Gazette, March 25,1862.—We have been fav¬ 
oured with the following extracts from a private letter dated 
Hyderabad, Deccan, 19th March:— 

‘ The rel)el Ram Rao has not been taken, and, worse, liis 
right-hand n>an, a Gosaeen, who prevailed upon the autho¬ 
rities here to take him into the country in quest of Ram 
Rao, though fettered, has escaped. The Seikh .Temadar, 
Tarasing, who had charge of him, has, with his whole party 
of Seikhs, some twenty or thirty in n^ber, been disimssed. 
I suppose connivance at the escape is imputed to him, as 
this could not have been brought about by a payment; the 


1, Hyderabad A faint, Vol. Ill, pp. 248-^49, 
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prismier could not have carried a sufficient amount of money 
about lus person to tempt Tarasing to run the risk of punish¬ 
ment. Tarasing would not have accepted the man’s draft, 
and if bribcj y has been used it has l)een through the medium 
<»1' jewels, i do not know whether it is the practice of the 
Nizam’s Government to .search felons when they are cap¬ 
tured ; but I do not doubt but that their immediate captors, 
I'rom natural good taste, search them on their o^vn account. 
1 have felt all along that Ham Rao would escape. If he be 
taken by any of the officers serving in the districts it will not 
be by any of the old regime, but by some man newly ap- 
p<»inted by Salar Jung. A reward has been offered of five 
tliousand rupees for his appreheiision; at first one thousand 
rupees \vas offered, nK»re weight has l)een given to the party, 
and' four thousand rupees have been added to the original 
offer. This too will l)e no inducement. You have in the 
close union of the natives in such matters a strong proof of 
their fidelity. I am not disposed to consider it a virtue, l(K)k- 
ing to the motive. It proceeds from their inten.se hatred of 
the English j)eople and their rule, giving us a good moral 
that A'ice in its result may t)ecome a virtue. 

I give you rumours. It is said that a Mc)otsuddee of 
Mundor Klian, a Patan Jemadar, who has been imprisoned 
for having l)een concerned with Ram Rao, says‘there is little 
use in taking up so poor a devil as himself. He can disclose 
the names of great people and will peach. As there has been 
no movement to indicate any such disclosure having l)een 
made, 1 am disposed to l>elieve the rumour false. This is 
more likely than that any political consideration restrains the 
trovernment from punishing its higher servants. It is also 
rumoured that the ri.sing was to have been on the 14th or 
15th instant, the last days of the Holee festival; and that 
Colonel Davidson had directed a small detachment of the 
Royals and the T^ancers to be ready to move at a moment’s 
warning on those days. If this last l)e fact the other account 
would of course be correct. An opulent Sahookar was put 
under some duress about his conduct; what it may Ije is 
variou.sly told about the affair (dc). As is their wont, the 
Sahookars would not celebrate the Holee. Of this last there 
is no doubt. I wish the Nizam’s ‘Government,’ which is des¬ 
potic w'ould understand that it is good policy not to permit 
tlie expression of opinions by such combinations. A small 
contribution levied on the Begum Bazar would do the Gov¬ 
ernment service, and not much hann to the Sahookars. Long 
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ago the Holee was celebrated riotously in the Karvan, there 
was no complaint ^fore the Government, but it had good 
financiers, and Raja Muheeput Ram levied fines of thirty 
thousanil rui^es from the Sahookars residing in Karvan, 
lor, as he said, you do not kno>v what this riot may have 
led to.’ ’ 


(4) 

Bomhny Gazette, April 5,1862.—The following is from 
Hyderabad, Deccan, dated the 31st ultimo:— 

‘ One of the rumours at an early stage connected with 
Ram Rao’s projected rebellion was that four lieutenants of 
the great Arab Chief had been brought over to join the cons¬ 
piracy and had received each a pair of shawls from the 
Rrabmin Ram Rao. This sort of presentation, called Ivhil- 
lut, marks the tender of sei-vice and allegiance by the party 
and their acceptance by the other. This rumour had entirely 
ceased, an<l 1 have reason to believe that minute investiga¬ 
tions wbicli were made in the matter had elicited no fact. It 
is now again revived with greater force with the addition that 
Raja Eswant Rao, the Sheristadar of the Arabs, the person 
employeil to transact their business with the Nizam’s Gov¬ 
ernment, and from that circumstance possessing great in¬ 
fluence and consideration with it, was concerned in the con¬ 
spiracy aiwl brought over four lieutenants of the Arab troops 
to join it. This new rumour is probably as groundless as 
the first—I certainly do not believe it in all its parts. Eswant 
Rao is a man of ability, and his whole career has been mark¬ 
ed by moderation and good ctmduct, and it is not likely, pos¬ 
sessing wealth and a lucrative position, that he will place 
himself in a situation of hazard and difficulty both with the 
Nizam’s Government and the Arabs. 

The rebel Brahmin is certainly lurking somewhere in our 
neighbourhood. If he possesses energy he will not quit the 
locality, wherein alone he can hope to get up a strife of any 
moment. The Nizam’s country is now the stronghold for 
rebellion if the Arabs can be got to join it. Without them 
it is the weakest of the weak. With the Arabs the whole 
country would rise. Of the Patans, the next in strength to 
the Arabs, there can be no doubt. This nation, however, is 
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iiol such as it was when Sirdar Khan chared the KngU^h 
at Poona, meeting their bayonets and falling under them, 
and was so cut up that it was remarked there was not a 
house in Chunchulgoora or Musheerabad, suburban villages 
f>f Hyderabad in which the Patans reside, that did not go 
into mourning. The forces of the Patans that are now kept 
up by their chiefs, more for gain than from a spirit of mili¬ 
tary ardour, consist, with a few exceptions of men of their 
omi class, of the refuse soldiery of the comitry; individuals 
among these of the better order would fight, but it cannot 
he expected that their horse would ever make a charge on 
unbroken ranks or attempt a diversion. The Patan military 
Sirdars, aware of their weakness, now protect themselves 
vith Arab guards, as some of them before did, and, for what 
I know, may now do, with Rohillas. We have Beloochees 
and Scindhees: these too would take part against us, and 
are brave men. The Rathores are also brave, partaking of 
the character of Rajputs—perhaps a few degrees higher in 
every respect. The Poorbeea regiments of what we here call 
Linewallas of Chownee Raja would also take part against 
us, but are not of much, if of any, consideration, but as it 
1 egards numbers, being about three thousand strong or more. 
The other miscellaneous troops are of no value, and no place 
one way or the other can be appointed for them. The Seikhs 
were a Wit tivelve hundred strong here: their strength is now 
very much reduced. Perhaps they do not consist of more 
than half that number. Taking their colony at Nandair into 
account and those dispersed over the country, something near 
upon three thousand might be brought into the field. In case 
of a general insurrection here I suppose the English Gov¬ 
ernment would take them into paj% They would readily 
join us, I do not know that they have much affection for us 
—how could that be? We are a distinct race and maintain a 
wide separation between ourselves and others; but this every¬ 
body knows, that they most cordially hate the Mussulmans. 
I hear it is their practice on one of their religious festivities, 
the Blnmdara of Gooroo Nanuk, to stir up the common food 
with a knife having a hog’s bone handle, as an expression of 
their contempt for Mahomedanism; and here at Hyderabad, 
even here, they have been known to disturb Mahomedans 
enga^d in prayers at their mosques, much in the manner 
that in my school days boys used to disturb a Methodist 
meeting. 

It is believed that no man of note or military commander 
has colluded with the Brahmin lUm Rao. Common rumour, 
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however, gives the names of some military commanders as 
concerned with this rebel. As I am, from circumstances, 
not disposed^entirely to disbelieve this rumour, I do not give 
the names ot the suspected parties. In all probability their 
collusion had gone no further than having been tampered 
with, and having cautiously refrained from taking part in a 
dangerous conspiracy, and at the same time evinced a 
friendly disposition towards the conspirators keeping their 
secret. 

Mookhtar-ool- Moolkh would be pitied were it not that I 
lielieve his energy will surmount all his difficulties, great 
and many as they are. The whole can be expressed by one 
question. Who is with him? Tarasingh, the employe by selec¬ 
tion to apprehend the rebel, is in fetters for having betrayed 
his trust. Recent circumstances give you a swnple (of the 
Italred of the people for you wanted to test) of their folh'. 
Hyderabad won’t keep, it must be kept, and your adminis¬ 
trators, Colonel Davidson and Mof)khtar-ool-Moolkh, will 
keep it as they did before.’ 


(«X 

"Englishman, April 8, 1862.—The following is from our 
Hyderabad correspondent, dated 27th March:— 

‘ Ram Rao, the rebel, is not taken; he has had time enough, 
if moving, to escape the country. I, however, still hold to the 
opinion that he is sheltered somewhere in our neighbour¬ 
hood, either in some temple to which there is a public resort 
for Hindoo devotees, or in some garden-house, in the vicinity 
of the city, possessing a temple with a similar right of resort. 
No Mussulman api>ears to have been concerned in this cons¬ 
piracy. A crude suspicion, upon information now not cre¬ 
dited, was formed that four lieutenants (chaoos) of an Arab 
chief were engaged in the conspiracy. Nothing more is heard 
of this, and if the Arab chief Abdoolla bin Ali knows such to 
be fact he will not deliver up his lieutenants, but I believe he 
will have the gowl sense to send them out of the comitry. He 
cannot possibly desire to break down his fortunes and the 
position of the Arabs here by becoming implicated in such 
matters. I am sorry to say that a rumour of a credible sort 
implicates some of our Shaookars in this conspiracy. One 
of these resisted the capture of some of the emissaries of Ram 
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Rao who are living at his temple and garden, a place of pub¬ 
lic resort, in the character of devotees. He vindicates the 
part he took in refusing to give up the men by saying that 
it was contrary to usage, and a stigma upon him, to apprehend 
persons authoritatively on his premises without previously 
engaging his participation or obtaining his sanction. He fur¬ 
ther alleges that the common habit of the police of finding 
pretences for extorting money had led him to the supposi¬ 
tion that their search on his premises was not warranted by 
authority. 1 conclude he is fully vindicated with the Gov¬ 
ernment, for no manner of change has l)een made in his jK)si- 
tion, or in his reception at the Minister’s. Not so with the 
other sahookars. Ram Rao was traced to his hiding place 
at a gosain’s, once opulent, now a bankrupt but by no means 
destitute—one Nurbuddageer. He was protected in his hid- 
ing-plac*e on his promise not by Nurbuddageer himself, but 
by his chehla. His concealment Avas disclosed to the Govern¬ 
ment: there was pursuit, but the chehla, had, juost extraordi¬ 
narily, information of it, and Ram Rao AA'as carried by him 
and found asylum through his means in a garden at Nam- 
jjelly, in the vicinity of the Residency. He was traced and 
folloAA’ed up. Here, too, information of the pursuit precedetl 
the capture, and he Avas returned by the Kurnum of Nam- 
pelly, to Avhom he had been intrusted by the chehla, to Nur- 
buddageer’s. He AA-as again traced and escaped to the house 
of an opulent Sahookar, in one of Avhose adjoining houses 
he had found shelter. 

The history’ of his connection at this house is curious. The 
adopted son of the Sahookar, a lad of about thirteen y’ears 
of age, AA’as presented to Ram Rao by’ a Poorbeea sepoy' do¬ 
ing (luty’ at his adopted father’s, and made his obeisance to 
Ram Rao by' presenting him Avith a mi///-ur of a hundred 
rupees and a mundeel. The boy', subsequently', as he had no 
authority' to draw' upon his father’s cashier for money’, ob¬ 
tained a thousand rupees from a Sahookar AA’ith AA’hom his 
father had accounts and presented it to the Brahmin Ram 
Rao. If it be fact, it is a curious circumstance that so y’oung 
a boy should have play'ed so conspicuous a part in this con¬ 
spiracy'. The secret of the Brahmin must have been dis¬ 
closed to him to dispose him to acknmvledge his greatness 
by presenting him Avith a nuzzur and the thousand rupees; 
and it is not a little strange that a SahfW)kar having accounts 
AAoth his father should have given him a thousand rupees on 
his sole demand when his father’s cashier w'ould not haA'e 
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<lon€ so. ^ It is difficult to believe th^t he received the iiioiiev 
unaccredited any person. It is said that it was here that 
Kain Rao purchased sixteen pairs of shawls in a lump, 
which could scarcely have failed to excite observation and 
suspicion. He was traced to this spot also, but no infor¬ 
mation preceded him, for he had barely time to escape, the 
light in the room he occupied not being extinguished and his 
lair being still warm. 

It is said—I cannot vouch for the facts, though thev are 
in everybody’s mouth—and believed by Sahookars, ‘ that 
Tarasing, the Seikh Jemadar of the Nizam’s Police doing 
duty at the Residency, was employed by the Minister for the 
apprehension of this reliel or conspirator. He ivas allowed 
to search in all places, but demur was made by a gomashta 
of the Saltookar’s to liis entering an especial chamber, on the 
ground that it was vacant. Appearances in the chamber con¬ 
troverted this assertion, and it is sai<l that the gomashta was 
soundly beaten by Tarasing. Here arises a <IiHiculty, but 
incongruities here imjieach no fact, Tarasing has not com- 
])lained of the gomashta’s eva.sion, nor, that 1 bear, has the 
gomashta or his principal complained of the sound drubbing 
bestowed on the former. The Poorbea, the introducer of 
the Sahookar’s adopted son to the Brahmin, who was doing 
duty as sentry at the chamlier, and the minr, have fled, and 
a small guard of the city kutwal is placed over the Sahookar 
jiending the delivery of the Poorbea. As the kutwal’s guard 
do nothing that I know of but eat, drink, and sleep at the 
Sahookar’s, I cannot see in what the urgency of this i)res- 
sure lies. The Brahmin was now traced to a garden-house of 
the .said Sahookar at Narsinghee. He was followed; he es- 
ca})etl, but a servant of his was made prisoner. Investiga¬ 
tions by one or two Moulvies are made daily in this affair. 
The depositions of the suspected i)arties u'ho have been ap¬ 
prehended are taken, but I do not hear that many witnesses 
have appeared (.some have) to convict them. 


Tarasing, who had done good .service in the first instance, 
had brought in as prisoner the chehla of Nurbudageer, 
importuned the Nizam’s Grovernment to give liini charge of 
this person, by whose means he expected to apprehend the 
prime conspirator. Having got charge of him he took him inti> 
the country, as in pursuit, and allowed him to escape. Tara¬ 
sing is now in fetters. It is said he had good harvest amongst 
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the Saliookars. If Ram Rao should be lurking in our neigh¬ 
bourhood it is not unlikely that after the lapse of a consider¬ 
able time, when this conspiracy is forgotten, he may reap¬ 
pear. These people. Brahmins especially, have considerable 
patience, and will quietly bide their time, and if the Sahookars 
have been concerned with him—a difficult problem to solve— 
and go unpunished they will be encouraged to renew their 
treason and to take an active and bolder part. Their influ¬ 
ence would give greater extent to the conspiracy. 

P.S. —I wrote my letter yesterday. The whole of my 
facts have been confirmed by a person intimately connected 
with one of the principal parties. I have been further in¬ 
formed that, as the persons sent to apprehend the Bralunin 
were resisted by the people of a Sahookar in Begum Bazzar, 
as being fellows going alxuit without authority to extort 
money, so being taken for dacoits, they Avere resisted at Nar- 
singhee by the people of the other Sahookar. The guard 
posted at the house of one of these is not so ineffective as 1 
have represented it to be. It has been decreed that after a 
certain period the Sah(K)kar, unless he i)roduce the Poorbea 
sentry, shall pay, commencing from the day that tlie guard 
was posted over him, one thousand rupees j>er diem. To 
a certain small extent this decree has been alreadv carried 
out.’ 


( 6 ) 

‘‘ Englishman, April 14, 1862.—The following is from 
our Hyderabad correspondent, dated 5th April:— 

‘ I see that this conspiracy of the Brahmin Ram Rao 
AA'ill furnish an abundance of matter for the papers. I told 
you in my last letter that a go.sain, who had l)een taken up 
as a conspirator, had fled from the custotly of Tarasing, a 
police Jemadar of Seikhs, under whose charge he had ^n 
placed. I believe, however, that I had not told you that this 
gosain had but two fingers upon his right hand, a circumstance 
Avhich could not have failed to lead to his discoverj"^ had the 
people had a mind to take him. He was traced to Narain 
Khera, a village situated in the districts under charge of 
Shums-ool-Oomrah, and which had previously obtained 
notoriety from giving asylum to bands of Rohilla marauders. 
He Avas pursued by a party under the command of one 
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Hubeen Khan, the kutwal of Begnni Bazar, was taken and 
with him the p^sain at whose house he resided was made pri¬ 
soner. They were being brought down here, but when with¬ 
in twentj' miles or so of the city the gosain, who had escaped 
from custody, having possessed himself (how I have not yet 
heard) of the dagger of one of his Seikh guards, committed 
suicide. His not being brought in living is a great disap¬ 
pointment to the Goverranent, which expected to obtain 
valuable information from this man, known to have been 
an active emissary of Bam Rao, and his confidential friend. 
I am told the work of taking depositions has at last been 
accomplished, and copies have been sent to Colonel David¬ 
son, Avhose advice this Government will take as to its future 
jH’oceedings in the matter of these rebels; and I suppose 
Colonel Davidson will take counsel from his Government. 
If there be any man of note engaged in this rebellion I hoije 
nothing of his punishment will be remitted, and that it may 
be made an example to Hyderabad, which seems to have for¬ 
gotten that persons in the higher stations can be punished.’ 

(7) 

''KngliHhmun, February 23, 1863:—The following is 
from Hyderabad Deccan, dated 12th instant:— 

‘ On the 7th instant a Mahratta Bralimin, said to be 
a conspirator concerned with the Rao Saheb in his insurrec- 
tifmary movements last year, was apprehended by an Arab 
Jemadar, who was on his track and has now not only appre¬ 
hended the man, but, it is said, possesses full proofs of his 
criminality.’ 


( 8 )- 

“ Friend of India, June 5, 1862:—But it is conduct like 
this, and Colonel Davidson’s refusal to obey the orders of the 
Government of India in the matter of Berar, for which he 
was too severely censured by Lord Canning and the Secre¬ 
tary of State, which makes such conspiracies possible as that 
serious plot in Hyderabad from which only Providence has 
delivered us. Its author Rao Saheb, the nephew of the Nana, 
awaits his trial in Agra. The full magnitude of the danger 
is now l)efore us. For no less than six months was this man 
in Hyderabad, distributing liis money freely among the 
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30,000 Rohillas there. It was arranged that they were to 
rise, murder the British officers and troops, attack the Nizam 
in his place, and upset the English power throughout the 
Deccan, h’or t^'o years, it is .said, Rao Saheb and his agents 
have twen attempting to seduce the Madras tn)ops and native 
contingents in the Deccan, ami yet even Salar Jung Avas 
unaware of the fact. Whatever may have been the nature 
or ol)jects of the conspiracy, this much is certain, that it Avas 
Avulely ramified. The fcAv discontented spirits still in the 
country, and their prompters in Nepal and Mecca, disap¬ 
pointed in the rebellion in Northern India, still hope to 
succeed' in the Deccan.”’ 

* * * 

Papers relating to the trial of the as.sociates of Rao 
Saheb ]^e.shAva are extant in the Central Records Office, 
Hyderabafl. From among them Ave giA'e beloAv a free trans¬ 
lation of a diary-AA'ise note of the preliminary iiiA'estigations 
conducted in the ca.se by a Magistrate of the city at the ins¬ 
tance of the Resi<lent at Hj'derabad:— 

” This case AA-as instituted in the Court on 6th Ramzan, 
1278 II., i.c., on 8th March 1862. The first to be arrested 
Avas Ram Paren, Avho had accompanied Kishen Rao. An 
inquiry Avas to be made. Statements of three others Avere 
recorded along AA'ith his but true facts could ru)t be elicite<l. 
On 7th Ramzan four other persons, AA'ho Avere arrested on 
suspicion of conspiracy, AA-ere also examined. 

On 8th Ramzan four more persons AA'^ere arrested but 
nothing (?oul<l come to light from their statements. 

On 9th Ramzan the Magistrate himself carried out an 
inspection of the spot. He visited Begum Bazar, inspected 
Kishen Rao’s house and made enquiries from the neighbours 
but no trace of the rel)ellious and absconding man could be 
found nor could anything be knoAATi about him. It could, 
hoAA'ever, be ascertained that as a precaution, the rebel ha<l 
engaged four houses and did not stay permanently at any one 
place. Also some torn papers Avere found there. When 
the INlagistrate vi.sited Kishen Rao Sahu’s house, Tara Singh, 
a Dafedar of the cantonment police, produced some of Kis- 
han Rao’s serA ants. They gave no satisfactory replies. They 
Avere taken into custody by the Court. 


I. Ibid., pi>. 343-344. 
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The inspection on the spot in Begum Bazar could only 
lead to the information, that, one Kishen Rao had been 
busy in planning disturbances and troubles in the city. 

Later, a report, bearing the seal and signature of Nawab 
Mukhtarul Mulk, ivas received by the Court. A sunmiary 
of the same is given below:— 

Ihe !Nawab Saheb had received an anonvmous letter 
on 26th Shaban 1278 II., stating that disturbances were 
going to occur shortly. The Nawab Sahel) passed on the 
letter to the Resident. Major Nornel informed him in this 
connection that a (Josain, who had arrived from Ilamnath, 
was staying at a Math, known as Phulmary Math, in Begum 
Baxar and that the Raja of Chhaoni (cantonment) was 
known to be assisting him and that he was kept under strict 
Avatch. Mukhtarul Mulk expected that he would be inti- 
inatetl when the (h)sain’s antecedents would come tt) light. 

Afterwards, it was learnt that f)ne Jakesar Singh, a man 
from Commander Fingles’s jurisdiction, had a meeting with 
the (losain and he admitted I)efore Jakesar Singh that he 
was Nana Saheb and that some of the Government Vakeels 
of Raj])utana were accompanying him, and that it was his in¬ 
tention to incite people here to rise in revolt against the 
Government. 

On the basis of Maj. Nornel’s reports the Resident desir¬ 
ed to arrest the aforesaid j)erson at once, without causing 
any commotion. .Take.sar Singh was instructed to have an¬ 
other meeting with him and all arrangements for his arrest 
inunediately after .Takesar Singh’s return, had been planned. 
It was fiu'ther learnt that the said person ivas also known 
as Rao Saheb. 

Kishen Rat) did not meet .Takesar Singh at the appointed 
place but ordered him to see him somewhere else. So his 
arrest could not l)e effected. J akesar Singh was asked to 
be present at Begum Bazar. Wlien .7 akesar Singh first 
came there, he was directeti to go to Qamruddin Khan’s 
gardens. .Takesar Singh reached that place and found that 
800 Kt)hillas and 200 Arabs had assembled there. Jakesar 
Singh was informed there that riots were going to take place 
Mnthin nine days. When .Takesar Singh was asked about 
Rao Saheb’s house address, he stated that Rao Salieb had 
no particular house and it was impossible to say at Mdiicb 
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house he might be found at a given time. As Rao Saheb 
was reported to be moving in a Bairagi’s dress, a search was 
started for suspected Bairagis but without any avail. When 
a search was carried out at Qamruddin Khan’s garden, no 
gathering of Rohillas and Arabs was found there. It was 
learnt that some people had in fact assembled at Sharfanji’s 
garden. 

As Qamruddin Klian’s gardens are near (Josha Mahal, 
^vliere the (roshamahal Platoon is stationed, the Commander 
of the said Platoon, Mr. Round Avas deputed to verify 
Jakesar Singh’s statement hut this could not be done. It 
was also learnt from Mr. Nornel’s letter that Rao Saheb 
relied upon Jakesar Singh for secret help. Hence nothing 
dependable couUl he known from him. Therefore eftorts 
were made to trace Rao Saheb in other ways. 

A member of that party, Ram Paren was arrested. 
Mukhtarul Mulk had stated that Ram Paren was present 
at Sharfanji’s garden, when Jakesar had visited Sharfanji’s 
garden, but Ram Paren revealetl nothing. 

Statements of the jjersons, who were arrested, were re¬ 
corded and passed on to Mr. Kornel. Tara Singh was asked 
to accompany Ram Paren to arrest Rao Saheb at Begimi 
Bazar but Rao Saheb was not to be found. His liedding 
was, lioweA'cr, found. Tara Singh returned unsuccessful at 
12.30 in the night. Ram Paren stated that he had accoin- 
])anicd Rao Saheb to l^jjain, Baroda, Poona and Hyder¬ 
abad and that Rao Saheb changed his name at every place. 

At this stage steps nere taken to effect Ram Rao’s arrest. 
In the morning a Zunnardar was arrested at PAKwanmul’s 
house, while three other persons were also arrested in the 
vicinity of the house. Nothing of value could be gained 
' from the statements of the.se arrested persons except that 
shawls and other articles Avere distributed among the people 
by Ram Rao. It was also known from Ram Paren’s state¬ 
ment that the absconding rebel AA-as neither Nana Saheb nor 
Rao Saheb but his name Avas Ram Rao and that he was 
accompaniecl by about 5,000 |)ef»ple from Ujjain. They 
Avere, hoAvever, dispersed by an attack by the British army 
and Ram Paren had fled from there along with 8 or 10 other 
persons. The names of persons who got shawls, according to 
Ram Paren’s statement, Avere Tulja Pershad and Amrut Lai 



Four Arabs were also given the shawls. Their names could 
not he ascertained. On this report orders were passed to 
announce a reward of Rs. 1,000 for the arrest of Ram Rao. 
The Marathi papers, which were found, were translate<l 
into Persian and the translation was sent to JVlajor Nornel. 

On 10th Ramzan, one Imam Bux was sent by Major 
Nornel to identify certain persons at Amrut I.afs house. 
On enquiries they Avere found to be some Punjabi mendi¬ 
cants. 

On 12th Ramzan the statement of Sital Sirigli, Sawar, 
whom Habib Khan, Kotwal, posted at Begum Bazar and 
those of Mr. John Fingles and Jamadar Tara Singh were 
recorded. 

On 12th Ramazan statements of Sital Singh, Sawar, who 
had accompanied Jakesar Singh and who had received a 
shawl from the ahsconding rebel and of Anant Ram, the 
informant, were recorded. 

The papers which were found at tlie absconding rebel’s 
house, Avere translated. The name of that j)ersou Avas as¬ 
certained from these pajiers. 

On 13th Ramzan Ram Paren’s statement Avas recorded. 
Some facts came to light from his statement. The state¬ 
ments t)f Vislnvanath Bhat, jVntayya and Ram Pratab Avere 
also recorded. Ncav facts Ixjgan to rcA-eal themselves. 

On 14th Ramzan the Court remained closed on account 
of HoU. 

It appeared from Antayya’s statement that seven ilays 
ago, i,c., a AA'eek before the 13th of Ramzan, Raghava Char\’, 
Gopal Rao, Vishwanath Bliat and Mordayya, accompanied 
by Ratangir, a disciple of Narbadagir, came into the garden, 
after a part of the night had passetl. These five i)ersons 
stayed at the temple for four or five days. 

Ratangir visited him daily. What was verified by their 
statements was that tAVo persons Avere rebels. One was 
Ram Rao, AA'ho was known here as Ram Rao, as Rao Saheb 
at Baroda and as Maharaj at other places and the other Avas 
Krshen Rao, who adopted the same name here but AA'as known 
as Raghonath Rao at other places. 
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Another fact was that Rani llao was staying at Nar- 
badagir’s math, from where he absconded along with four 
others, with the assistance of Ram Ratangir, a disciple of 
Narbadagir. Antayya was hiding in the house of Pujaris, 
in Balmukand’s garden, which was adjacent to the temple. 
Ram Ratangir helped him in fleeing from there. Out of 
those four persons, one Vishwanath Bhat had been arrested. 

On 15th Ram/an Kalidas completed his statement ^vhile 
Lingayya Pujari’s statement was also being recorded. The 
statements of Kanniah Singh, Rukma Reddj% Chandan, Bal- 
dev (a barber) and Jain Itaghava Sing were recorded on 
even date. 

Through Tara Singh, two shawls, a perfumery case 
(Itardan), a tray of silver {Pandan), a cap, a talisman, and 
a red turban were recei^•cd. It was learnt from Tara Singh 
that Ram Ratangir had escaped from the custody of the 
guard. Earlier, two shawls, secured from .Jakesar Singh 
and his companions, were received bv Xa\val) Mukhtarul 
Mulk. 

It was revealed by Lingayya’s statement that flve per¬ 
sons were hiding in his house. Chie day Ram Ratangir arriv¬ 
ed there and made four of them run away from his house, 
while he concealed Raghava Chary in a Telugu woman’s 
house, which was adjacent to the temple. He also slated that 
fifteen days ago Ram Ratangir had taken him alone to Nar- 
badagir’s house, where a number of strangers had arrived. 
Out of the five persons, only Raghavaehary was sitting hid¬ 
den in a room while the other four were sitting outside 
openly. 

Rukma Reddy, Rajayya Reddy, Chandan, Bhao and 
Ram Ratangir used to visit the garden and this statement 
was verified even by Rukma Rethly’s statement. From the 
enquiries made on that day (15th Ram'/.an) the facts which 
had been established were that an accomplice of Ram Din, 
i.c., Ram Rao, had been arrestetl on Tuesday, I'th March 
(•2nd Ramzan) and that on Sunday, 2nd March (80th 
Shaban) Ram Ratangir took Ram Rao and four of his com¬ 
panions from the upper storey of Narbadagir’s house, sit¬ 
uated in his ISIath, to Antayya’s and Lingayya’s house, in 
Balmukund’s Bagh and hid them there. Ram Ratangir was 
assisted by Rukma Reddy and Rajayya Reddy. When ah- 
nouncement for the arrest of the absconder was released, he 



was at first hidden in the Telugu woman’s house and was 
later helped tt) run away from there. 

It was not yet fully proved that Kishen Rao had also 
fled. On 16th Ramzan, l^inga Rao, Chittoba and VisliAva- 
nath conijpletetl their statements. After his statement of 
denial, Vishwanath Rhat deposed that Ram Ratangir, the 
disciple of Narbadagir, had hidden five i)ers()ns, Raghava- 
chary, Kirdi Kishen Rao, Mordayya Goi)al and Narsing Rao 
anti himself at the house of Antayya. His statement corro¬ 
borated Antayya’s statement. He liad said that Raghava- 
chary was taken from the garden on the 4th day but it could 
not be known as to who liad taken him and where, it could 
not also be known where Narsinga Imd gone. In the after¬ 
noon the dei)onent and jMortla 5 ^ya Gopal Rao approached 
Manvathi’s Dharam Shala. On the next day a report was 
received that Kishen Rao and t)thers, who were staying at 
Narbadagir’s iSIath, had been arrested. Hearing this report 
eA'eryone c»f the party J’an away, in tlie xlirection which he 
thought suitable. The dej)onent left for Humnabad. By 
the evening he readied a river. The deponent was bathing 
at tlie river, when Kishen Rao arrived there. He spoke to 
him for a short while and saitl that he would jiroceed to¬ 
wards Poona. He also asked the deponent to accompany 
him. The deponent enquired true facts from him. He said 
that Ramsingh Puhnan' was trying to make arrests and 
Chittoba liad been arrested at the Dargah of Hazart Husain 
Shah Wali. Rut he had escafied from there. Saying this he 
left by the main roail. They reached Sholapur, a day after 
Holi, and M'anted to proceeil to Poona from there. 

It was also evident from the statement of the deponent 
that two or three days before the arrest of Ram Paren, 
Raghavachary along with four other persons was staying in 
a room at Lingayya’s house in Ralmukand’s Ragh. On the 
night of Ram Paren’s arrest Kishen Rao had' visited 
Raghavachary and reported Ram Paren’s arrest to him. 
Waman Koniti had also calletl on Raghavachary, at Ral- 
mukund’s Ragh, to demand his money. He received Rs. 21 in 
cash and the hilt of a sword from Raghavachary and left the 
place. Raghavachary had also come out of the garden. 

It was learnt from Chittoba that Riuii Paren was arrest¬ 
ed on Wednesday, and on the same day, Government sawars 
got ready at night. Meanwhile, Kishen Rao informed Chit¬ 
toba (the deponent) that a Brahmin, residing at Jagannath 



Temple, had approached him and enquired where the per¬ 
sons were, who were staying there. Hearing this, Chittoba 
(the deponent) proceeded to Rasooli’s house. After two 
hours Kishen Rao appeared there saying that he was told 
by Shiva Charan that sawars had left the Resident’s Kothi 
to arrest them. Then he himself (Chittoba) and Kishen Rao 
proceeded from that place and reached Narbadagir’s Math. 
Ram Ratangir led Kishen Rao to Raghavachar\% who was in 
Balmukand’s Ragh, and he (Chittoba) remained sitting in 
the !Math, till Tara Singh reached there along with some 
sawars. Ram Ratangir hid the deponent (Chittoba), Bhao, 
and Chandan in a house adjacent to the JMath. Cliandan left 
that place and again w'cnt over to the up})er storey of the 
Math, while the deponent (Chittoba) and Bhao remained 
sitting there. It was not learnt as to what Ram Ratangir 
had said to Tara Sijigli, who returned from there without 
those persons. On the next day, Ram Ratangir asked the 
deponent to leave that hou.se because Waman Komti had 
visited that place in searcli <d‘ Raghavaeluirv, apparently for 
demanding Ids money. While leaving he (Waman Komti) 
was saying that he would come back along «'ilh the sawars 
and get them arrested. On this information the deponent 
(Chittoba) emerged from the Bagh and proceeded towards 
Ki.shen Bagh. Kishen Kao and Ram Singh were .sitting at 
the Math of Gosains near Karwan. Ram Singh called the 
deponent. M ho approached him and stated his circumstances. 
Kishen Rao said that he M’as informed by Kalidas and Ram 
Bhao, on the wax, that the saw'ars had approached his house 
and that he (Kishen Rao) should not go there. So Ki.shen 
Rao went to Hazari’s house, where some Peshkar was stay¬ 
ing. Ram Singh brought Chittoba and his companions 
there. They remained there for tM'o hours in the night. 
Kishen Rao said that it M'as not advisable for them to stay 
together at a place. Therefore, three of them (including the 
deponent) went to Begum Bazar. Ram Singh sugge.sted 
that they should proceed to any village, if they di<l not find 
any place to stay there at night. They sle]>t at night in Sita 
Ram Bagh. In the morning they remained sitting at the 
Chaw'di, adjacent to the Durgah, while Ram Singli M'ent 
to Begum Bazar to fetch his articles, llie deponent (Chit¬ 
toba) and Kishen Rao slept at a shop at the Dargah of 
Husain Shah Wali. Ram Singh w'as arrested. Later, he 
approached them to arrest them, accompanied by Govern¬ 
ment sawars. Kishen Rao, nonetheless, ran away but the 
deponent (Chittoba) was arrested. 
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From this statement it is evident how Kishen Rao ran 
away, hy whom he was ^^iven an alarm, and by whom he was 
assisted to escape. It was also ascertained that Kishen Rad 
was usually accompanied by Ram Rhat, Kalidas, Rhao, Ram 
Rhao, Raldev, Vasantu, Rhag'wan Singh and Lachmandas 
and while he was at Nurbadagir’s Math he was accompanied 
hy Raghavachary, Chandan, Ram Paren, Mordayya Gopal 
Rao, Vishwanath Rhat, Ralkishen and Narsingachary. 

On 17th Ramxun the statements of Narsing Das, (a 
Sahukar who ha<l sf»l(l the shawls), Lachman Rao, Kalidas, 
and Waman Komli Merc recordetl. On this date it M’as as¬ 
certained that four of the five confiscated shaAvls, were sold 
by Narsing Das. I jachman liswj M’as the purchaser. It M’as 
also ascertained that, hetMcen ,5th Rajah 1278 H. and .5th 
Ram/.an 1278 H. Dachman Rao had purchased from Narsing 
Das’s shop 20 shaM'ls valued at Rs. 1,524-4-0. Four out of 
these five shaAvls M ere sold on 5th Ramzan. 

On 18th Ramzan some bundles ol' paj)ers, M’hich w^ere 
recovered from the arrested criminals, M’ere inspected. 
Translations of these pajiers M’ere read out. Strict verbal 
instructions for the arrest of Kanniah Singh, Antayya and 
Lingayya were given. 

On 10th Ranr/an statements of jNtohan Lai Sahukar (a 
boy about 15 years old), Dhanji and Radrinath (Gumash- 
tas) M’ere recorded. Strict instructions M’ere given to trace 
Shiva C’haraii, a servant, mIio Mas absconding. Narbadagir’s 
statement M’as also recorded. It emerged from to-day’s en¬ 
quiries that Ram Rao was assiste<l by Ram Ratangir, Rukma 
Reddy and Raja\’ya Reddy in his escape and they gave him 
all information and that Kishen Rao’s escape M'as made pos¬ 
sible only by vShiv Charan’s conveying information to him 
and by the assistance rendere<l to him by Kishen Rao II. It 
M’as aiso evitlent that all the three absconders. Ram Ratangir, 
Rajayya Reddy and Shiv Charan Mere most serious offen¬ 
ders. 

On 20th Ramzan Martand Rao’s statement M’as record¬ 
ed, as lie had also accompanied Lachman Rao to purchase a 
shawl from Narsing’s shop. Copies of the statements of 
Ram Paren and others M’ere also prepared on even date. 

On 22nd Ranr/an your obedient servant (the Magis¬ 
trate) himself visiteil Begum Ba’/ar and recorded statements 
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of Ratan Kunwar, mother of Mamanmul and Saran, wife of 
Setti Ram Patwari, residing at Devichand Tulsi Ram’s house, 
where Kishen Rao’s bedding Avas recovered from an outer 
room. The house Avas carefully inspected both from outside 
and inside. HoAvever, Tara Singh’s statement that Kishen 
Rao escaped from this house on the arrival of the military 
could not be A erified. On an inspection of the house no 
clues could also be found to shoAV that Kishen Rao might 
have escaped from this house. As Tara Singh stressed tliis 
fact in his statement, the house Avas inspected a second time. 
Xo inmate of the house verifies this statement. After this 
Xarbadagir’s house and another house adjacent to his house 
AA'ere inspected, Avhere Ram Ratangir, Chandan, Chittoba 
and Bhao are said to haA-e been hiding at the time of the 
arrival of Tara Singh’s sawars. Tlie kitchen, store-room, 
and the sitting room Avere all inspected carefully. Detailed 
enquiries were made from the inmates of the Math. The 
information gathered today made no a<ldition to the infor¬ 
mation already obtained. AfterAvards, Sharfanji’s Bagh, 
Avhere Ram liao had distributed shaAvls among his com¬ 
panions, was insi)eeted. This Bagh is noAv OAvned by Saheb 
.fan. Enquiries were made from the inmates of the Bagh, 
including the Mali and others. Nothing ncAv could be knoAvn, 
nor A\as any trace of the absconders given by the inmates 
of the Bagh. 

AfterAA'ards Baliiiukand’s Bagh, the temple, and the 
Pujari’s house, Avhere Ram Rao Avas said to have been hid¬ 
ing were inspected. Enquiries AA^ere made from the AA’omen- 
folk and children residing in the garden. No trace of the 
absconders Avas found. HoAvever, a reAvard of Rs. 5,000 was 
offered to the inmates of the jdace and they Avere induced to 
a.scertain the truth. 

On 25frd Ramzan Bala Bhao, Avho AA'as deputed by Lach- 
man Rao to purchase a shaAvl, was arrested and produced 
before the Court. His statement AA'as recorded. Other per¬ 
sons Avere also examined in connection Avith the letter ad¬ 
dressed to Rukma ReddJ^ 

On 25th Ramzan the statements of Ram Pershad, Sivam- 
ma, a vA’oman residing at Narbadagir’s Math, and her husband 
Ganesh Singh were recorded. The statements of Ram Bhat, 
Bhao and Lachman Das, Avere also completed. It transpired 
that Bhao’s name was Ramdas and Lachmandas’s real name 
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was M!atha 13in. 1 he latter was employed at the Hegiment 
house No. 78. He said that he was removed from service on 
a gratuity after the conquest of Lahore, inquiries were 
maxle of him regarding the perfumery case {Itardan) and 
other articles belonging to Kishen Rao. Other measures 
were adoptetl for the arrest of the offenders. 

On 20th Ramzan questionnaires were prepared to record 
the statements of Narhar Bhat, Ramchandar Kakari and 
Sakha Ram Bhagwant, residing at Narsampur. Sayeed 
Arab, who was suspected of conspiring with the offender was 
also examined. After preparing a gist of the facts of the 
case, all the arrested accused* u^ere charge-sheeted and their 
replies were recorded. 

On 27th Ramzan, accompanied by Anant Ram, the in¬ 
formant, the Magistrate saw the Resident and Maj. Nomel 
an<l narrated all the circumstances to them briefly. Anant 
Ram was produced before Maj. Nomel and was asked to 
repeat his statement so that Maj. Nornel should hear all 
that he said. 

Afterwards the Afagistrate returned to his office and 
heanl an oral statement of Pooran Mul Sahu, who was sum¬ 
moned on Tara Singh’s complaint. Further hearing was 
postponed as the time for breaking the (Ramzan) fast had 
approached. 

Spies and infomiants were appointed to trace the abs¬ 
conding offenders. Other persons were also deputed for the 
same purpose. 

28th Ramzan: Eroo Mali and Makhan Singh, who vrere 
released on bail, were appointed to help in the arrest of Ram 
Rao and the Telugu woman (who had harboured Ram Rao) 
and to give information about him. Secret efforts are being 
made to arrest the absconding offenders. For this purpose 
Anant Ram has been appointetl as an infomiant. 

On 29th Ramzan some further evidence could be collect¬ 
ed from Ram Paren’s oral statements. He indicates Ram 
Rao’s presence at certain places. He has been instructed 
to point out the places correctly. Instructions were given 
to appoint ten to twelve irtformants and to adopt effective 
measures to ensure the arrests of the absconding offenders. 

28 
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A full statement of Kalidas was recordetl. He was asked to 
show the jilaces visited by Ram Rao and the houses in which 
he stayed after he left Poona. 

aoth Ramzan: .Jagesar Singh came along w’ith Pran Dutt 
and mentioned certain places, where traces of the abscond¬ 
ing offender could be found. But tbeir statements could no 
longer be relied ui)on. Tliey w'ere told that if their references 
were correct the wanted man should be traced and arrested 
by them. 

Ram Paren and Makhan Singh were sent to .Tagesar 
Singh, as desired. It was learnt from Eroo and IMakhan 
Singh that the Telugu woman*was still absconding and no 
trace of her could be found so far. 

Translated papers were read for a second time. 

The offenders’ statements have not been repr<Klu(«d in 
file above report nor have the witnesses’ statements been 
given in detail. This is only a brief note alamt the develop¬ 
ments, which took place between 6th Ramzan and 30th Ram¬ 
zan, 1278 H. This may reveal several facts. Facts may also 
come to light from the papers already sent to the Resident. 
Tliey might have certainly been perused. 

Copies of the papers sent by Mukhtar-ul-Mulk to the 
Court, bearing on this case, have also been included. 


1st Shawal, 1278 H. (Sd.) Moiduddin.” 

» * « 

The judgment delivered by the Court after the trial of 
the accused in the Begum Bazar Case is rendered below:— 

Gom-ihnment of Hyderabad, 

Co m flniv an t :— 

versuH 

Accused :— 

1. Ram Pren s/o Shiva Dutt, caste Brahmin, aged 80 
years, residing at Ajjodhia, accomplice of Ram 
Rao, the Rebel. 
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2. Balkishen s/o Atma Ram, caste Brahmin, residing 

at Ratnagiri, aged 34 years, accomplice of Ram 
Rao, the Rebel. 

3. Bhao s/o Gopalji, caste Sarvi Maratha, residing at 

Rajapur, Ratnagiri district, aged 45 years, (also 
known as Ramdas) accomplice of Ram Rao, the 
Rebel. 

4. Lachhman Das aiins Mata Din, s/o Siikh Lai, caste 

Bairagi, residing at Ajjodhia (he is really a resi¬ 
dent of Mohammadpur, Daryabad district), aged 
30 years, an accomplice of Ram Rao, the Rebel. 

5. Kalidas s/o Tulsidas, caste Baqqual (Vaish), resid¬ 

ing at Bardoa, aged 30 years, an accomplice of 
Ram Rao, the Rebel. 

0. Vishwanath Bhat s/o Vithal Bhat, residing at Uj- 
jain, aged 28 years, an accomplice of Ram Rao, 
the Rebel. 

7. Chandan s/o Bhawani Pershad, caste Ciowd Brah¬ 

min, residing at Tikamgadh, aged 48 years, an 
accomplice of Ram Rao, the Rebel. 

8. Jintu Ba s/o Sakha Raiii Mahdev, caste Brahmin, 

residing at Gwalior but residing at present in Uj- 
jain, aged 30 years, an accomplice of the Rebel. 
Offence;—Participation in and lending incitement 
to mi.schief-mongering. Enjoying full confid¬ 
ence of Ram Rao and Kishen Rao. 

9. Ram Bhat s/o Mor Bhat, caste Brahmin, residing at 

Kisnapur, aged 25 years, accompanied the rebel 
and came along with Ram Rao from Kishnapur. 

10. Rama Chary s/o Ranga Chary, caste Vaishnav, re-- 

siding at Ramesharji, aged 28 years, accompanied 
the rebel from Kishnapur to Hyderabad. 

11. Kishna Chary s/o Veer Raghava Chary, caste Brah¬ 

min, residing at Kumbhakon, aged 30 yeara, ac¬ 
companied Ram'Rao from Kishnapur. 

12. Venkata Chary s/o Setu Chary, caste Sri Vaishnav, 

ag^ accompanied Ran; Rao from 

^ Kishnapur. 

18. Jaisofora Makkhan Singh s/o Nandi Deen, caste 
Brahmin, residing formerly at KaroAvn, in Kanpur 
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area, aged 40 years, servant of Mohan Lai Sahu. 

14. Luigi Kao s/o Bal Gopal, residing at Jalalpur, 

jMedak taluq, aged 45 years. 

Oifence:—^Accompanying Ram Rao and Kishen 
Rao, co-operating with the rebel, and concealing 
their secrets. 

15. Rukma Reddy s/o Narsimha Redd 5 % residing at 

Mortarh village, aged 32 years, occupation 
Zamindar. 

Offence:—^Being in league with the rebel, and as¬ 
sisting Ram Rao to escape. 

16. Lingayya s/o Rajan Bhat, aged 23 years, priest at 

the temple of Balmukund’s Bagh, caste Brahmin. 

17. Antayya s/o Rajan Bhat, caste Brahmin, aged 20 

years, priest at the temple of Balmukund’s Bagh. 

Offence:—Concealing secrets of the rebel, assisting 
him in other ways and giving him refuge. 

18. Narsinga Chary s/o Bairanta Chary, caste Brahmin, 

residing at Puranmul Bagh, Hyderabad, aged 28 
years. 

Offence:—Concealing secrets of the I’ebel. Did iu)t 
report in spite of knowledge. Rendered assistance 
to the rebel. 

19. Kishen Rao alia^ Kishtayya, s/o Purshottam, caste 

Brahmin, residing at Asafnagar, aged 20 years. 

20. Pran Sukh s/o Gian Ram, caste Brahmin, residing 

at Gorakhpur, aged 20 years, (servant of Kishen 
Rao, the Rebel). 

21. Ram Pratab s/o Nathu Ram, caste Brahmin, former¬ 

ly resident of Nagore village, residing at present in 
Begum Bazar, aged 32 years. 

22. Kapur Chand s/o Chowtlj^ul, caste Oswal, former¬ 

ly resident of Jodhpui^ tesiding at pri»e|d; in 
Begum Bazar (rations, etc. were supplied to the 
rebel from his shop). 

23. Vaman Komti s/o Pursu Ram, ciuite Komti,^former- 

ly residing at Basmat village, aged 40 yearst re¬ 
siding at present in Begum Bazar. 



24. Nand Lai alias Misra s/o Birji, caste Brahmin, re¬ 

siding at Thanesar, aged 55 years. 

25. Anna s/o Nannukh, caste Brahmin, residing at 

Gaoni village. District Nagar, aged 50 years. 

• 

Offence:-—Secrecy. Not reporting about the rebel 
and mischief-mongering, in spite of having know¬ 
ledge and being a Government servant. 

26.(?) 

27. Ramcliandar Rao s/o Lachman Rao, caste Brahmin, 

aged 42 years. 

28. Lachman Rao s/o Pandit Gangadhar, aged 47 years. 

20. Bala Bhao s/o Anna Sadhu, caste Brahmit], aged 46 
years, residing at Mudhol. 

80. Narhar Bhat s/o Munnaji Panth Bhat, residing at 
IVludhol, aged 30 years. 

Offence:—Conspiracy. Being in league with the re¬ 
bel, concealing their secrets and imrchasing 
shawls for distributing them among the rebels. 

31. Baldev Pershad s/o Bala Deen, caste Brahmin, re¬ 

siding at Biswada, aged 21 years, gunman of 
Mr. Blacket’s cavalry. 

32. Mathra Pershad s/o Chandi Pershad, caste Brahmin, 

formerly residing at Nander, aged 22 years, gun¬ 
man of Mr. Blacket’s cavalry. 

38. Ganesh Singh s/o Esri Singh, caste Rajput, Pat- 
wari, aged 25 years, gunman of Mr. Blacket’s 
cavalry. 

84. Sita Ram, Havaldar, s/o Ganga Din, residing at 
Biswada, aged 40 years. 

35. Gopal Bhat s/o Bawaji, caste Brahmin, residing at 
Narmukh, aged 82 years. 

86. Ram Bhat II s/o Balaji, caste Brahmin, residing at 
present at Chitgopa village, aged 82 years. 

37. Sita Ram II, servant of Mohanlal Sowcar, s/o 
... Thakar Pershad, caate Brahmin, residing at ]^< 
. wada, aged 20 years. % 
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38. Gunduba s/o Raiuchandar Bhat, residnig in Konkan, 

aged 20 years. 

39. Gaiipathi Bawa s/o Anand Bhat, caste Brahmin, re¬ 

siding at Bandrulingore, aged 46 years, (who was 
arrested on suspicion of being Kishen Rao) .• 

Offence;—Conspiracy and concealing the secrets of 
the rebels. 

40. Mohanlal, Sowcar s/o Kishenlal, caste Agai'wal, 

aged about 14 or 15 years, residing in Begum 
Bazar. 

Offence:—Firstly assisting Kishen Rao, the rebel, 
giving liim money and posting two of his servants 
to attend on him and concealing his secrets. 
Secondly, not presenting the accused Shiva 
Charan, in spite of Government orders. 

Judgment 

It is not neces-sar}' to give details of the preliminary trial. 
As the details liave already l)een given in our note, dated 
1st Shawwal 1278 Hijri, it is unnecessary to reiterate them. 
However, it is necessary to point out that some persons 
were arrested earlier. But the charges le\'elled against them 
could not be proved. Hence, they were released and made 
witnesses in the case. Tho.se persons, who were release<l 
were Jagannath Singh, sepoy, Pragant Pande and Jagesar 
Singh Ajit. These three liad been arrested along with liam 
Pren, the Defendant. As no charge could be proved against 
them they were released under letter dated 25th Ramzan 1278 
Hijri, and they were made prosecution witnesses to prove 
Ram Pren and others’ offences. Moreover, Balayya 
Komti, who had been arrested and brought along with 
Jantu Ba, the Defendant, was made a prosecution witness, 
after his statement was recorded. This has also been men¬ 
tioned in the letter, dated 25th Shawwal 1278 H. Similarly, 
Santu, Bhagwan, Subba, Baldev, and Motiram had also 
been arrested. But on perusal of papers it was found that 
the date of appointment of Santu is 14th Shaban, that of 
Bhagwan, is 25th Shaban, 1278 H., while Baldev, the barber, 
as it is found from the evidence, was ap|K>inted 12 days l)e- 
fore the arrest of Ram Pren. These three j)ersons liave also 
been released as sho^vn in the letter dated 18th Shawwal 
lS9’8 H. Moti Ram, became .surety for Santu, at the time 
of his appointment, according to a custom in this city. As 
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Saiitu has been released, Moti Ham’s release is also neces* 
sary. As their statements could not help the case under con¬ 
sideration in any way, they were not made prosecution wit¬ 
nesses. Similarly Eeru, a Mali of Balmukand’s Hagh 
and Makkan Singh, a sei)oy, posted at the said Bagh, had 
also been arrested, as defendants. As stated in the letter, 
dated 2nd Shawwal 1278, H., they have also been released 
on account ol lack ol proof of their offence. But they were 
made prosecution witnesses to prove I^ingayya’s offence, as 
they had identified the priest. Similarly, Banni Ram 
Patwari, Gianmul, Ramjivan, Debigir Gosain, have also 
been released, under letter dated 25th Ramxan 1278 H., as 
they were innocent and Tara Singh had got them arreste<l 
without any reason. Except Debigir, the other three persons 
were made the witnesses to prove the Defendant Ram 
Pratab’s offence. Be.sides this. Ram Persliad, Ganesh Singh 
and Sivayya hatl been arrested by Ananth Reddy’s people. 
The.se three Irave also l)een released, as stated in the said letter. 
As .some circmn.stances became knoAvn from their statements, 
they were made prosecution witnesses. Similarly, IMartaml 
Rao, was arrested in his office, for purchasing the shmvh, 
which were distributed as renewals. He had been kept in 
fetters along with the other defendants. Being innocent he 
was also released after trial, for the reasons mentioned in the 
letter, dated 8th Shau'wal 1278 H. Narbadagir was also 
summoned to the Court and his statement was recorded. 
No offence could be proved against him in the trial. It was, 
however, established that his disciple. Ram Ratangir, who had 
committed .suicide, knew the secret and had l)een assisting 
tlie rebels and mischief-mongers. Narbadagir, besides be¬ 
ing an old man, is also a simpleton. He remained lying in 
a corner and did not know anything about the activities of 
his disciple. He stated whatever he knew. He has also lieen 
released, as stated in the letter referred to above. Leavirtg 
these persons there remain 40 other persons, who are puni¬ 
shed as follows:— 

Ram Pren, Balkishen, Bhao aUa^t Ram Das, Lachman 
Das aliaft Mata Din, Chandan, .Tintoba and Venkata Char>’ 
have been accompanying and assisting the rebels. Rukma 
Reddy has also assisted them in this city, in every respect, as 
proved by the evidence. Hence his offence is established. 
His is a heinous offence, like that of the first seven persons. 
These eight persons are sentenced to life imprisonment. 

The offence of accompanying the rebels and being in 
league with them is proved against Vjswanath Bhat, the of- 





fence of abetting and assistance against Ram Bhat, the of¬ 
fence of maintaining secrecy and harbouring and assisting 
a criminal in his escape is proved against Linga Chary, while 
Narsinga Chary has been found guilty of maintaining sec- 
lecy and not reporting to Grovt., according to the statement 
of the witness. Another Defendant, viz., Tulja Pershad 
has also been found guilty of the said offence. He himself 
admits that Ram Pren had assisted the rebel in escaping, 
while he could do nothing to prevent him. In spite of being 
a Government servant, he did not report the matter to the 
Govenunent. It is evident from the statements of Ram Pren 
and Jintoba that he visited Narbadagir’s Muth and had a 
meeting with the i*ebel. A paffdi (turban) and shawl were 
given to him. The offence has been established against all 
the aft)resaid persons. These five persons should be sen¬ 
tenced to 10 years imprisonment each. It has been estab¬ 
lished that Kalid.is and Kishna Chary have been accompany¬ 
ing the rebels and mischief-mongers but it has not l)een fully 
verified that they have participated in the offence. Jain 
Kakhan Singh got a shawl and took part with the mischief- 
mongers. As regards Antayya the offence of maintaining sec¬ 
recy and harbouring the accused has been established against 
him. But it was evident from the trial that the real harbourer 
and the elder man in the house Avas Lingayya while he 
(Antayya) lived at Lingayya’s house and ol^yed him as he 
AA’as his elder brother. Hence Antajya’s offence becomes less 
objectionable than IJngayya’s. He should, therefore, be 
awarded less punishment. The charges against Bala Bhao 
and Narhar Bhat are that they have maintained secrecy, 
participated and assisted in the conspiracy and in the i>ur- 
chase of shawls. All these charges have been proved by the 
statements of the witnesses. Hence these seven persons are 
sentenced to seven years imprisonment each. 

The offence of maintaining secrecy is proved against 
Ramachary Avho has been one of the companions of the mis¬ 
chief-mongers, while it has also been fully proved against 
Luigi Rao anti Kishen Rao aUas Kistayya that they main¬ 
tained secrecy and had meetings with the mischief-mongers. 
The charge of maintaining secrecy and not reporting in 
spite of having knowledge of the circumstances of the mis¬ 
chief-mongers, has been proved against Vaman Komti. It 
is also evident that he visited them, demanding his debts. 
He has also received the hilt of a sword. He threatened them 
that he would report to the police if they failed to pay the 
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debt. Hence it is evident from this that he had the know¬ 
ledge of the facts but he did not inform the Government 
about the circumstances. This offence is also evident from 
the statements of the witness. The offence of maintaining 
secrecy is also evident against Anna, the Defendant. This 
man was present at Kishtapur during the stay of the mis- 
chief-mongers there. Uut except maintaining secrecy, no 
other off’ence is proved against him. The offence of main¬ 
taining secrecy is proved against Baldev Pershad, Mathra 
Pershad and Ganesh Singh, the gunmen. These three per¬ 
sons have admitted in their statements before Nawab 
Mukhtarul Mulk that they had meetings with Kishen Rao. 
It is evident from Ram Pren’s statement that they have re¬ 
ceived shawh. Hence the offence of maintaining secrecy is 
fully proved against them. SitaRamHavaldar’s meeting ^th 
the mischief-mongers is proved and he has also admitted this 
in his statement before John Fingles. But he has afterwards 
denied it. John Fingles, commander, and Mr. D’Costa, the 
Adjutant, have stated in their statements on oath that he 
had admitted his meeting with the mischief-mongers. Hence 
these nine persons are found guilty. They are sentenced to 
3 years imprisonment each. 

Prem Singh has served the rebel nearly for a month and 
Ram Partab has been visiting the rebel and has also let. 
out a house to him. The offence of maintaining secrecy is 
proved against him, as admitted by himself and as stated 
by the witnesses. Nandlal, the Defendant, had accompanied 
the ret>el from Baroda to Kishtapur. The offence of main¬ 
taining secrecy is also proved against him. He himself admits 
that he had accompanied the rebel and that he was an expert 
in medicine and astrology. The rebel always kept 
him in his company for this purpose and showed him his 
palm. The defendant had predicted from his knowledge of 
astrology that .there was no likelihood of fulfilment of his 
purpose. Hence the rebel became disappointed and fled. He 
also states that the rebel had become displeased with hini and 
had left for another village, leaving him at Kishtapur. 

In one of the papers regarding Ramchander Rao, re¬ 
covered from the rebel, Ramchander Rao, house No. 40 
has been referred to. From this it is evident that he had an 
acquaintance with the Rebel. Bala Bhao has stated that he 
had a meeting with the Rebel at his own house. As regards 
Lachman Rao, it is evident that he had purchased a shawl, 
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The shawls had been received by the rebel through Bala 
Bhao and Narhar Bhat. Two out of those four shawU 
have already been recovered. It also appears from Bala 
Bhao’s statement that he had a meeting with the rebel and 
X>articipated in the shaud transactions and that he got no 
commission in the purchase of shawls. He states in his de¬ 
fence tliat the price of the shawls had been paid by Narhar 
Bhat. Thus, the offence of maintaining secrecy has been 
established against him. Tliese five persons should be sen¬ 
tenced to one year’s imi)risonment each. 

IMohanlal had admitted in his statement that he had a 
meeting ^vith the rebel to whom he gave a jiresent. Later 
on he gave hirn Ks. 1,000. Shivcharan, who is absconduig 
and Jai Rakkhan Singh were his sergeairts, Tliey both 
paid visits to the rebel. Other companions and servants of 
the rebel ()aid visits to Mohanlal. Shivcharan was not 
jjrodueed. \Mien attempts Avere made to arrest him, he 
Avas hidden by Mohanlal at some place. Thus tAA'o offences 
are jwoA'ed against Mohanlal. As he is young, it Avill not 
i)e i)roijer to imprison him but a heavy fine should be im- 
X'osed on him. 

No offence is i)roved against Kapxirchand. No offence 
is also jjroved against Sita Ram II, who is a serA'^ant of 
Mohanlal. Hence they should be relea.sed. No offence has 
been proved against Gopal Bhat and Ram Bhat II. No 
one could identify them before the Court, nor has any pa¬ 
per from the rel)el, having any reference to them, been 
found. Similarly, no offence has been proved against 
(Tunduba, as stated in letter dated 28th Zilhej 1278 H. 
Similarly, no offence is provetl aginst Ganpathi Bawa, Avho 
has been an-ested and brought from Khandhar taluq. He 
has been arrested only on suspicion of being Kishen Rao, 
as he ansAvered to his description. He was suspected to be 
Kishen Rao on account of his complexion and brown eyes. 
No other accused nor the residents of Begum Bazar could 
identify him. All these facts have already been stated in 
the letter dated l.st Zilhej 1278 H. Hence these six per¬ 
sons are fit to be releasetl. 

In view of the facts stated above, (1) Ram Pren, 
(2) Balkishan, (3) Bhao, (4) Lachmandas aUas Mata Din, 
(5) Chandan, (6) .Tintoba, (7) Venkatachary and 
(8) Rukma Reddy are sentenced to life imprisonment, 
'riiey should be kept in prison in fetters for their life*tim9, 
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Tulja Pershad, the Defendant, is sentenced to simple 
imprisonment. He should be imprisoned in some fort. 

(1) Kalidas, (2) Kishnachary, (3) Jain Rakkan Sin^^h, 
(4) Antayya, (5) Bala Bhao and (6) Narhar Bhat are 
sentenced to seven years rigorous imprisonment each. They 
should be kept in fetters. 

Rainachary, Lingi Rao, Kishna Rao alias Kishtayya, 
Vaman Komti, Anna and Baldev Pershad, Mathra I*ers'htul, 
Ganesh Singh, Sita Ram Havaldar s/o Ganga Decn are 
sentenced to one year’s imprisonment each. 

(1) Prem Singh, (2) Ram Partab, (3) Nandlal alias 
Misra, (4) Ramchandar Rao and (5) Lachman Rao are 
sentenced to one year’s imprisonment. The Defendant 
No. 40, Mohnal Dal, is sentenced to pay a fine of Rs. 7.5,000. 
If he tries to avoid payment f>f the fine, the same will be 
recovered by attaching all his property. He should be in¬ 
formed accordingly. This fine will not indemnify him and 
his guinasthas from any other puni.shment. If the real 
offenders are arrested and any other offence is proved against 
him by their statements, Mohan Lai will l)e punished for 
that. 

Poorannml, Sowcar, is sentenced to 2 )ay a fine of 
Rs. 10,000 as stated in the letters dated 18th and 28th Zilhej 
1278 H. The fine should be collected. His case calls for 
no other punishment. 

lvap(K)rchand, Gopal Bhat, Ram Bhat 11 s/o Balaji 
(Defendant No. 30), Sita Ram II s/o Thakar Pershad 
(Defendant No. 37), Gunduba and Ganapathi Bawa, these 
six persons are released. But to ensure full satisfaction 
Gopal Bhat, Rain Bhat, Gunduba, and Ganpathi Bawa, 
these four persons should be releasefl on security so that 
they may be summoned whenever required. Enquiries about 
them may continue openly but a strict watch should be kept 
on them. The articles seized during the course of the trial 
should lie confiscated. 

Jogeshwar Singh Ajit has been deputed on Government 
duty. On his return, orders will lie passed, after taking 
his conduct into consideration, so that action may be taken 
accordingly. 

Signature and seal of 
Moiduddin. 



Chapter Xt 

THE BHALKI CONSPIRACY 

It has been remarked in the preceding chapters that 
between the years 1858 and 1867 a number of people pretend¬ 
ing to be from tlie displaced family of the Raja of Satara 
were moving about in the Deccan and trying to create 
insurrections in the western parts of the State. In April 1859 
Capt. Murray had arrested a person calling himself the Raja 
of Satara. There is a reference also to Bala Saheb Senapati 
having visited Bhir in 1858 to instigate insurrection in that 
district. A reference to this incident has been made in the 
Bhir conspiracy case. There is no doubt that this man re¬ 
peated the names of the members of the Satara royal family 
long since deceased or living away from the Deccan. In the 
year 1867 a person known as Ram Rao alias Jung Bahadur 
was arrested near Bhalki in the district of Bidar along with 
his associates Balkishna, Vithoba and others. The charge 
against him w^as that he posed as the Cliatrapati of Satara, 
collected hundreds of followers, gave kaulnamas or letters 
of appointment to lus followers, captured a ghurry at Ashti 
in the district of Bidar where he planted a Bhagwa flag and 
was otherwise trying to bring about an insurrection, and that 
|ie also carried a seal on which was inscribed the word ‘Chatra- 
pati.’ Ram Rao and his associates were arrested and put 
on trial. Ram Rao in his statement refers to his having 
been previously arrested in 1859 along with liis uncle. They 
seem to have been later released. Soon after the release 
his uncle appears to have been killed by dacoits near Dich- 
konda in the district of Nanded. Cxovind Rao, one of the 
witnesses, refers to Ram Rao alias Jung Bahadur as having 
been sent by Tatya Tope from the North. It would thus 
be not incorrect to say that the Bhalki conspiracy case was 
the last echo of the outbreak of 1857. One of the kaulnamas 
issued by Ram Rao was as follows:— 

“ Pledge bearing the seal of Srimant Shahu Chatrapati 
of Satara under the Delhi Ghivemment forw'arded to Bheem 
Rao Bahadur of Bhalki in 1276 Fasli. 

‘ My ancestors had the privilege of ruling this country 
for a very long period. The British have usurped the throne. 
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Now it has to be regained and the British have to be niui*- 
dered. This is my determination and for this I am employ- 
ing persons in my service. Persons coming from noble 
families will also be enrolled. Every Jamadar will get a 
monthly salary of Rs. 40, a Sejjoy Rs. 30 and a Sowar 
Rs. 10. This declaration has been duly signed. God is 
omnipotent and omniscient. 

Dated: 25th Shaban 1286 Hijri.’ ” 

After their arrest, their statements were taken by an 
officer of the Resident from Rama Rao and his associates 
and the prisoners were handed over to be tried by the ordi¬ 
nary courts at Hyderabad. The Resident took keen inte¬ 
rest in the quick disposal of the case with the result that 
after proper enquiry and summoning a number of witnesses 
the court gave the decision sentencing Ram Rao, Bheem Rao 
Balkishna and Vithoba to transportation for life and Yesh- 
w'anta and Jahangeer Ali to 14 years rigorous imprisonment. 
References in the contem|M)rary j)apers and in the diary 
of Sir Richard Temple in this case are given below:— 

( 1 ) 

Indian Daily News, August 30, 1867:—Sedition at 
Hydeuabad: Rmnours were lately afloat in Hyderabad of 
a conspiracy against both the Hyderabad Native Govern¬ 
ment and the British Goverimient. The Nizam’s Govern¬ 
ment deputed a special officer for the pursuit and arrest of 
the man who was designated as the ringleader; and after 
some delay caused by the concealment, but unattended by 
any armed resistance he was arrested in that part of the 
country w'hich lies under the jurisdiction of Ameer-i-Kabeer 
Shums-ool-Oomra, together with some few others who were 
manifestly in close correspondence with him. These arrests 
were satisfactorily effected Iw the Ameer-i-Kabeer. 

The Minister, Sir Salar Jung, showed his usual consi¬ 
deration in forwarding the prisoners in the first instance 
to the Residency, and in stating his willingness to be guided 
by whatever views the Resident might entertain in a matter 
which appeared to affect the British interests jointly with 
those of his master. A preliminary investigation was accord¬ 
ingly conducted under the supervision of the Assistant 
l^ident; and the conclusion deduced from the evidence then 
brought foTM'ard and the account that the accused there gave 
of themselves was that the matter, though not destitute of 
importance, did not present any features of immediate 



danger; and tlmt, seditious as the proceedings and mani¬ 
festos by the accused had been, their success in raising men 
and their actual means were in inverse ratio to their 
pretensions. 

On the other hand,- it was clear tliat the man who liad 
given himself the title of Jung Bahadur had represented 
himself through the country as the agent and a connection 
of the Satara family, and had induced the Mahratta Patels 
and Putwarees of more than one village to accept distinct 
engagements to supply bodies of men on liberal rates of pay, 
whenever they might be required for the supendsion of 
British and Mahomedan and for the restoration of Mahratta 
rule in the Ueccan, as well as for the recovery of Satara 
itself. These docmnents or kmth were signed with the seal 
of a deceased member of the Satara family, and ajiiiealed 
in an undoubtedly telling manner to Mahratta sensibilities 
as purporting to be issued by a lineal descendant of the line 
of Sivajee. 

As, however, there was no pressing need for any inter¬ 
ference of the British Government, it was deemed the 
preferable course to return the prisoners to the Minister, 
and to request him to direct their trial in the Hyderaba<l 
Criminal Court, on the ground »)f treason against the 
Nizam’s Government. 

The Hyderabad Criminal Court came to the conclusion 
that the treason was fully proved; of this indeed no d<»ubt 
could well be entertained; and it passed the sentence of im¬ 
prisonment for life against Jung Baha<l<M)r and three others, 
and for terms of 14 years against two others, acquitting one. 

This sentence was forwarded to the liesident by the 
Minister, with a request for his opinitm as to carrying it out. 

4fter due consideration the Resident reconunended that 
the law be allowed to take its course as regards the main 
agents in the sedition; but he advised the conunutation of 
the punishment of imprisonment to that of transportation 
in this case, and with respect to tw'o of the less active parti¬ 
cipators the Resident has acceded to the execution of the 
sentence being postponed for a few months, in the hope 
that the men may turn informers, and elucidate any further 
possible remiiication of the conspiracy which may have 
existed. 
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The Resident furthp stated that it is expedient to sift 
this es fur es possible; probEbly very little overt Ection 
had been taken towards collecting men in accordance with 
the terms of the kowhmmm issued and agreed to, but these 
papers were couched in seditious and inflammatory terms 
distinctly provocative of the killing of Euroi)eans, and 
though in time of profound peace their influence may have 
been little felt, yet in more troubled times the inconvenience 
might be great if such documents lay dispersed amongst 
an armed deccanie population.” ’ 

( 2 ) 

‘‘Sunday, May 19th, 1867.—Today I received intima¬ 
tion of the jiroceedings of the Nizam’s Criminal Court in the 
City, sentencing four prisoners to imprisonment for life and 
tw(j to fourteen years imprisonment for high treason. These 
sentences were inflicted in the case knouTi as tliat of Jan 
Bahadur, a person wlw in concert with several others, Avent 
alK)ut the Nizam’s country, giving money and distributing 
notices and agreements { hauhmmm ) inciting people to 
rebellion in general and the murder of the English in parti¬ 
cular, in favour of the ” Sahu Raja ” which was understood 
to l)e the title of the claimant to the throne of Satara.” ^ 

« * « 

The Judgment of the Court in this case which was 
pronounced on 12th Moharram 1284 H., (May 1867), is 
given beloAV*:— 

Judgment 

delivered by the Crimmal Court 

presided over by Moulvi Nasrullah Khan, Magistrate 

Crime: Ineiting people to rise against both the Govern¬ 
ments. 

Plaintiff: Government. 

versus 

Defendants :— 

(1) Ran: Rao aUas Jung Bahatlur, son of Jagdev Rao 
Nationality: Maratha 
Occupation: Mendicancy 
Residence: Old Satara; at present, nomadic. 

Age: 80 years 

1. Hydetalxid Affairs, Vol. V, pp. 818-^19. 

2. Journals kept m Hyderabad, Kashmir, Sikkim, and Nepal by Sir Richard 
Temple, pp. 126-127. 

3. From files preserved In the Central Records Office, Hjrderabad, 
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(2) Bhim Rao, son of Guruji 

Nationality: Maratha 
Occupation: Farming 
Residence: Bhalki 
Age: 50 years 

(3) Eshwanna Naikwadi, son of Narayan 

Nationality: Maratha 
Occupation: Farming 
Residence: Bhalki 
Age: 35 years 

(4) Jehai^gir Ali, son of Abtlul <Qader 

Nationality: Sliaikh 
Occupation: Service 
Residence: Bhalki 
Age; 30 years 

(5) Vir Peddappa, son of Ram Shetty 

Nationality: Baniya 
Occupation: Sendee 
Age; 27 years 

(0) Balkishen, son of Bankat Rao 
Nationality; Brahman 
Occupation: Patwari 
Residence: Bhalki 
Age: 30 years 

(7) Vithoba, son of Kondaji 
Nationality: iVfaratha 

Occupation: . 

Residence; Taluqa Nilanga 

The case was taken up for hearing on the basis of the 
letter dated 11th Zilhaj, 1283 Hijri received from the Sec¬ 
retary, Special Tribunal. With the letter are enclosed the 
following exhibits: 

(1) Several papers in English and Marathi, 

(2) translation of a deed of agreement and 

(3) a seal. 

The letter dated 19th Zilhaj received by the Court from 
the Sarkar refers to the exhibits sent to help in the investi¬ 
gation and suggests that efforts may be made to coax stane 
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of the accused to find out if any one of them will turn the 
approver. 

An earlier letter dated nth Zilhaj from the Resident re¬ 
fers to the dispatch under its cover of (written) statements 
obtained from Rama Rao aUaa Jung Bahadur and five other 
accused in the case. A second letter from the same quarter 
dated' 12th Zilhaj encloses a memorandum from Mr. Ka^ri. 

It was Mr. Kadari who obtained the statements from the 
accused in the case, viz., (1) Rama Rao alias Jung Bahadur, 
(2) BheemRao, (8) EshwannaNaikwadi, (4) JehangirAli, 
(5) Veer Peddappa, etc. In his memorandum Mr. Kadari 
mentions that the above accused, with the exception of 
Rama Rao alias Jung Bahadur, were appointed presumably 
as agents by Vithoba Patel, Balkishtayya and Govind Rao, 
Patwaris of Bhalki village, to raise recruits for creating dis¬ 
turbances. However, they could not carry out the work 
entrusted to them successfully. 

Accused Rama Rao alias Jung Bahadur, who is before 
me in the guise of a mendicant, appears to me to be the prin¬ 
cipal instigator in this whole affair. Under his directions the 
other accused appear to have carried on their activities. The 
said Jung Bahadur avers that he is from the family of the 
Raja of Satara. No paper of any value has been found in 
his possession. He does not also seem to have entered into 
any major pecuniarj’ transactions with anybody. The docu¬ 
ments filed as exhibits in the case reveal only petty trans¬ 
actions. This man has been passing off as the nephew of the 
Chatrapati of Satara. I am inclined to believe that his con¬ 
nection with the Satara family is genuine. 

By far the problem worthy of consideration in this case is 
whether this attempt at disturbance related to the whole 
country or it was limited to Bhalki only. If the latter was 
the case, obviously prisoner No. 1 with the support of 
the villagers of Bhalki might have been, to some extent, suc¬ 
cessful. But the truth remains that the attempt failed for 
want of whole-hearted support. 

The statements of Vithoba and Balkishtayya, which have 
been recorded by Munshi Ram Rao and forwarded to the 
Court* indicate that Vithoba had told Jehangir Ali that 
several persons were idso engaged for this ^’ork in the city 
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and other places. Balkishtayya has given a statement in 
greater detail. It appears that much was known but people 
suppressed their information. If Dewan Saheb makes a 
cross-examination, many crucial facts are likely to be 
revealed. If the activities were confined to Bhalki only it 
would be improper to call it a big conspiracy. The gist of the 
copy of the memo signed by the Resident, dated 10th April 
1807 (10th Zilha,ija 1283 Hijri) imlicates that original 
jiapers written by Mr. Kadari were sent to Mukhtar-ul-Mullc 
Bahadur, who was advised that all the prisoners and witness¬ 
es might be subjected to a thorough enquiry in the Criminal 
Court in the Hyderabad City. If it is proved in the enquiry 
that the movement of these bad characters was widespread, 
then the question arises whether they may not l)e accused 
of conspiracy against the British Government. If this crime 
is proved they are liable to severe j)unishment. But this 
depends uptm the weight of evidence we may be able to 
collect. 

If it is ascertained during the course of the examination 
that the crime of certain persons is smaller than that of others, 
these may be condoned to furnish evidence as prosecution 
witnesses against the real culprits. They must admit fully 
whatever they know and should assert that they were not 
the principal instigators of oppression and excesses, al¬ 
though it is clear that they remained incognito, received 
salary, assumed false names, harboured ill-will against the 
Government, and misled people from the right path. 
Hence the Dewan Saheb must deal with these bad characters 
and punish them. 

Translation of the deed of agreement sealed by Shri 
Mahant Sadliu Chatrapati indicates that in the old days his 
ancestors were rulers. It reads: “ The English people have 
usurped mj’^ State. It is my intention to take it back and 
kill the Englishmen. For this purpose, persons are being 
collected and employed. Such men should be from good 
family. It is provided that monthly salary will be given to 
them at the rate of Rs. 40 to a Jamadar, Rs. 30 to a Jawan 
and Rs. 80 to a horseman. Hence this agreement has been 
made. God is the real protector ”. 

The gist.of the statement, dated 4th Mohorum 1284 H., of 
Bhao R^ (who arrested Jung Bahadur, the accused), son 
of Narsing Rao, nationality Pandri, occupation Pat^l of 
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Auch village, residence at Auch, age 25 years, given at the 
Magistrate’s Court is as follows:— 

“ As ordered by Hasan Saheb almi Miraa Saheb, I 
arrested the devotee at Tirkle village and lianded him over 
to the Taluqdar of Bhalky, because the Taluqdar had told 
me that one devotee was collecting soldiers and whosoever 
arrested him would be rewarded and promoted. 1 had heard 
from the devotee that he was raising an army, and he him¬ 
self had asked me to join it but I had refused. At the time 
the Government had ordered the arrest of the devotee, 
Shansai llao had not come. After his arrival and residence 
at llhalki, the devotee had been arrested. At tliat time my 
cousin llam Rao, son of Narsoba was with me. A search 
of Jung Hahadur before me revealed a seal in his posses¬ 
sion.” 

The gist of the statement, dated 1st Mohorum 1284 H., 
of Shankar llao son of Mukund Kao, nationality Brahman, 
occupation Deshpandia of Bhalki, residence at old Bhalki, 
age 50 )’ears, given before the Magistrate of the Criminal 
Court is to the elfect that he heard often from people of 
Bhalki that a man was raising troops there. He, therefore, 
informed Nawab ]Mukhtar-ul-MuIk about it and stated 
that a Government servant, named Ram Rao, was also aware 
of it. The Nawab Saheb issued orders for the airest of 
the mischievous persons who spread such rumours. 
The witness continues, we two men reached Bhalki 
and arrested Mthoba on the first day and Balki-ishau 
the next day. Their statements showed that Jung 
Bahadur was also present there. On receiving this 
information, Fazal Ali, the Police Officer at Bhalki and my¬ 
self started on a search of Jung Bahadur, but he Avas not 
to be found. Tlie next day, t.e., the 1st of Zelhej, 1282 H., 
the Taluqdar arrested Jung Bahadur and sent him to Bhalki. 
After that Veer Bhadrayya, Bheem Rao and Jehangir Ali 
Avere arrested by the Taluqdar of Bhalki, at my instance, 
but he did not arrest Ram Rao and Toraya in spite of my 
Avriting to him. ” 

A letter in Marathi addressed to Blmo Patel and fiA'e 
blank sheets of paper with seal marks of Jung Bahadur 
on them were found with Vithoba Patel. Jung Bahadur’s 
real name is Madhu Rao but he has made himself known 
as Ram Rao. 
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^he gist of the statement, dated 16th Moharraiil 
1284 H., of Govind Rao son of Bamji Pandit, resi¬ 
dent of Kesar Jalga village, Bhalki Taluq, nationality 
Brahman, occupation Patwari, age 35 years made 
before the Magistrate is: “five or six years ago 
Ram Rao alias Jung Bahadur sent by Tatya Tope from 
Nepal, came with hundis of large simis to Wardral area 
and dwelt for three years in the forests and required Anand 
Rao, Patil of Sarwari village, to construct a stronghold for 
him and for this purpose gave him hundis amounting to 
Rs. 25,000. The Patil constructed the stronglwld in Sarwari 
village and employed 200 soldiers and maintained a small 
garrison in it. With Government orders the stronghold 
was besieged. Jung Bahadur fled from there and stayed 
at the village of Aucha, Bhalki Taluq and at Raichur and 
Lorma. He made alliance with Bahadur Rao, Patel of 
Aucha, Bahadur Rao II, Patel of Lorma and Madhav Rao, 
brother of the Patel of Raichur. Thus he lived for fifteen 
days at JMadhav Rao’s house. He intended to raise five 
hundred men, both horsemen and foot soldiers, to capture 
the fortresses at Naldurg and Ausa. Rs. 15 for a foot soldier, 
Rs. 30 to a gunman and Rs. 100 for a horseman were settled 
and the agreement deed was given to the Patels and Patwaris. 
Shankar Rao Deshpande of the Bhalki district arrested 
Jung Bahadur and handed him over to Nawab Shamsul- 
Umra. Faiz Mohammed Khan, Taluqdar of Vicar-ul-Umra’s 
estate, Fazal Ali, Deputy of Bhalki, Yeshwant Rao, 
Deputy of Bhalki and three others al)etted Jung Bahadur 
and misappropriated large sums of money. The brother of 
Hamnant Rao Patel of Indarwal village was carrying letters 
between them. The witnesses of this fact are Karachi Patil 
of Khudawandpur. ( Bhalki Taluqa ) and Naguji Patel of 
Nirmal Palli ( Bhalki Taluqa ), whom I have heard usually 
talking about those persons. There were two more persons 
with Jung Bahadur. One of them was from Jalna and the 
other from Sholapur. Both of them were mischievous. I 
am not aware of their names. If I am ordered, supported 
by horsemen, I can arrest them. Faiz Mohammed Khan 
received at Chincholi a hundi amounting to Rs. 25, 000 sent 
by Bassappa Sahu. I have seen Rao Ram ( Jung Bahadur ) 
and can identify him. I can say that he is now present ki the 
court. This man is assuredly Ram Rao.” 

The gist of the statement of Ram Rao, alias Jung Bidia* 
dur, defendant No. 1, taken at the Magistrate’s Court on 



loth Zilhajja 1288 Hijri is to the effect that he was livifig 
at Satara after the death of his father. He became a devotee 
fift^n years ago and had now become a religious mendicant. 
Raja Chatrapati of Satara was his imcle (mother’s brother). 
It was about fifteen days ago that Bahadur Patil, who was 
present in the Court, had arrested liim at night in a temple 
at Murical and had taken him to the Deputy Officer of Bhalki. 
Rama Rao stated that his uncle, who had become a religious 
devotee, was murdered by thieves in Bachkunda Taluqa. He 
complained to the English Government which did not give 
any attention. During this period, Balkrishna Deshpande 
of Bhalki luul asked him why he did not try to arrest his 
uncle’s murderers. He answered that he was helpless as he 
had neither money, nor any army, to help him do what was 
suggested. 

The present position was that he had never raised any 
trooi>s, nor did he intend to do so at any time in the future. 
The seal pnaluced in the Court belonged to his uncle, W 2 ., 
Raja Chatrapati of Satara. Krishna Deshpande and Shankar 
Rao Deshpande had told liim that Satara belonged to his 
ancestors and, therefore, he must now take possession of it. 
He said that lie had neither money nor anny to accomplish 
his purpose. 

The abov'e-named persons had told him that they would 
take an army into their service, would fight for him and would 
help him regain his ancestral kingdom of Satara. They had, 
therefore, asked for the seal. He gave it to them. They 
stamped it on some plain sheets of paper on which they 
wrote that the English territory of Poona and Satara shall 
be conquered. In addition to these papers a deed of agree¬ 
ment had been given to Bhim Rao, who was arrested along 
with him. Money was also given to him. The agreement 
was written by Balkishtayya and to it the said seal was 
affixed. He knew the contents of the deed but the rates of 
salary written in it were not dictated by him but they were 
written by Balkishtayya himself. He was arrested five 
years ago, almig with Balkishtayya, but was released after 
two or three months. He had already stated that Ba^h- 
tayya had said to him that soldiers would be employed and 
the murderers would be caught. Balkishtayya had further 
stated that Poona and Satara would be conquered. Both 
these statements were correct. Jung Bahadur continu^ that 
he was not aware of the whereabouts of Raja Lachmati, Raja 
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Bankat Rao, Senapati Bala Saheb and his uncle. He had in 
his possession a bundle of papers which he used to read daily 
and always kept with him. Further that he was not 
acquainted with Govind Kao, who was sitting before him 
in the Court. 

The gist of the statement of Bhim Kao, Defendant, taken 
at the ISlagistrate’s Court on 19th Zilhej, 1283 Hijri is as 
follows:— 

‘ A period of four months has elapsed since Govind 
Rao, Patwari of Bhalki, called on me at my house. I was 
not at home. Later I went to Govind Rao. He asked me 
to take an oath and after administering tlie oath, told me to 
bring 25 persons for service. But he did not let me know 
the purpose for which these men were required. I also did 
not care to ask him. Next day, Govind Rao and Vithobu 
came to my house and told me that money would he sent after 
two days by Balkishen. After two days, Balkishen came 
and I was sent for. I went to the house of Govind Rao. 
There were iJresent at that time, Vir Bhadrayya, Vakil, 
Slianker Rao Ueshpande, and a Konkni Brahman, whose 
name I do not know. There were also present Balkishen, 
Govind Rao, ISIunawar Khan, a Baluch whose name I do 
not know, and also Vithoba Patel. They w’ere talking about 
unknown persons. Vitlioba told me that 25 persons were 
required for employment. I told him that money was re¬ 
quired for that purpose and asked for Rs. 50. Balkishen 
gave me Rs. 25 for expenses. I returned home with the 
amount. After three months. Ram Rao came and I had 
an interview with him through Fateh Khan. I told both of 
them that they would not reap anything except trouble by 
their doings and that they were tliieves. Except these w’ords 
I did not say anything to Ram Rao. A paper bearing the 
seals of Balkishta 3 ya and Vithoba was given to .me and I 
was told that it contained the names and ardecedents of the 
two persons, and I was asked to keep it carefully. I preserved 
ic and have now submitted it to Government. Two papers 
were blank but they were affixed with a seal. In my presence 
Balkishen wrote on them and handed them to me. He said 
that the papers contained the scale of salaries at the rate of 
Rs, 80 to a horseman, Rs. 40 to a Jamadar and Rs. 30 to a 
Deccani soldier. At that time Ram Rao was not present. 
The contents were read out to me. I myself did not read 
them. I did not know for wlwt purpose the army was re- 
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quired. Jehangir and Kalko Kamayya were also asked to 
recruit soldiers. I have no knowledge of the amount of 
money tliat Balkishen had brought with him and to whom 
it was given. However, Rs. 10 were given to Munawar Khan 
and Rs. 15 were given to Ram Rao. Twenty days later I 
was arrested.’ 

The gist of the statement, dated 19th Zilhaj, 1283 H., of 
Eshwanna Naikwadi, defendant No. 3, made before the 
Court of tlie iSIagistrate, is as follows:— 

‘ Four months have passed since Balkishen had asked 
me to bring about ten persons for employment. I told him 
that I had no men with me. After fou/days, Govind Rao 
came to my house and said that Balkishen and Vir Bhadrayya 
had gone to Sardari and I was asked to join them. Jahangir 
Ali also agreed and we Avent to Sardari. We met Vir Bhad¬ 
rayya on the way. When we reached Sardari, Balkishen 
sent me and Jehangir Ali to Katpur village, Ausa Taluq. 
We reached there in the evening and met fifteen or twenty 
Afahrattas. I was taken into the forest of Ausa, where a 
Chaush and a Naik came and asked us to go away as there 
was no work for us We returned from that place, and met 
Balkishen and Ram Rao. Balkishen indicated Ram Rao as 
the leader, who was raising an army. He is a descendant of 
the Raja of Satara. I told Balkislien that I would not take 
any cmpl(»>’ment, nor raise any adherents. At that time Ram 
Rao did not speak with me; nor did he give any amount to 
me. The instigators, in my opinion, in this disturbance are 
Vitht>ba, Govind Rao, and Balkishen. They may be exa¬ 
mined.’ 

The gist of the statement of Jehangir Ali, taken at the 
Court of the Magistrate on 19th Zilhej, 1283 H. is as fol¬ 
lows:— 

‘ Four months ago Balkishen and Govind Rao had told 
me that they needed an army. A hundred or more recruits 
w«re required. Rs. 15 were given to me in advance and my 
salary was fixed at Rs. 25. However, I did not bring any 
person for employment. I was told that the Patel M'ould 
b^ appointed the Jemadar of the hundred. I was not told 
for what purpose the army was required. I also did not 
care-to enquire about it. I do not know the name of the 
Patd of Sardari as I saw him only on the day I was arrested. 
IM not seen Ram R«o iilw, I do not know the n«imes of 



Chaush and the Naik. From that place I went to Au* 
rangabad. I do not know anytliing more.’ 

The gist of the statement dated 19th Zilhej, of Vir Bha«l- 
rayya, defendant No. 5, made at the Court of the Magist* 
rate is as follows:— 

‘ One day I went to Govind Rao as a customer and saw 
that some persons of Bhalki were sitting with him. On that 
<iay the prisoners were arrested and I was also arrested. I do 
not know the reasons for which I was arrested. I know noth- 
ing about recruitment of soldiers. I do not know Ram Rao. 
I did not go to Sardari with Balkishen but met him in a 
casual ^vay. ’ 

The gist of the statement of Balkishen taken at the Court 
of the Magistrate on 29th Zilhej, 1283 Hijri, is as follows:— 

‘ I did not tell Ram Rao aliaa Jung Bahadur that Satara 
was his ancestor’s country and that it should be taken back. 
I did not ask .Tung Bahadur to arrest the murderers of his 
uncle, nor did I ask him to collect an army. But Jung 
Bahadur sent to Vithoba a hundi for Rs. 22,000 payable by 
Khankoya Bawa and another hundi for Rs. 2,000 payable by 
the Patel of Tuljapur, whose name I do not know. But the 
persons mentioned did not pay the amounts. They intimat¬ 
ed that the amounts would be paid, if Jung Bahadur came 
personally to them. The hundis are kept in Artan village. 
The amounts of the hundis were required for raising an 
army. I had accompanied Jung Bahadur to earn my 
livelihood. .Tung Bahadur had verbally informed me that 
750 persons from eight villages had been collected and had 
already joined him. He also informed me that arms and 
other things had been deposited with the Raja of Bhas- 
wada, after the murder of his uncle. I got acquainted with 
Jung Bahadur in the month of Shaban 1288 Hijri. I had 
told Bhim Rao that a Raja had come to Sardari and that 
numy persons had joined his service and that he might also 
get employed if he liked. But I did not mention the fact 
of employing 25 persons. The real name of Jung Bahadur 
is Madhav Rao. As ordered by Jung Bahadur, I gave my 
written antecedents to Bhim Rao, on which Jung Bahadur 
affixed his seal to the paper. I did not ask Jehangir Ali 
and Kalkar Ramayya to collect any army, but Vithoba had 
asked them to do so. I did not ask Yeshwanta abo to col¬ 
lect any army. I did not send Jehangir All to ln#yat|mr, 
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The records and files of Jung Bahadur are in the keeping 
of the Patel of Sardari, whose name is Sathaji. As long 
as Jung Bahadur was living at Sardari his files were under 
my charge. When he went to llajura Taluka, he took the 
files with him and left me behind, because I had advised him 
that it was not proper to wage a fight at that time, owing 
to the fact that a letter had l)een received from Nana Rao 
to the effect that the battle would be started after the Dasara 
festival. I am not aware if Jung Bahadur is a representa¬ 
tive of Nana Rao. But in one of the letters .Tung Bahadur 
had written good wishes to Nana Rao. If I am given 
an opportunity and set free, I nill search out the files and 
hundis and bring them for inspection. .Tung Bahadur 
had originally said that one lakh of rupees was required. 
His acctnmts were maintained by me. The names of 
all the associates of Jung Bahadur are Avritten in the re¬ 
cords and files which are with Ismail, who resides at Nar- 
gaon, Taluka Rajura. But it is not known whether the 
records and files are noAv in the same j^lace. After the ar¬ 
rest of Ismail, the records Avcre kept divided with ICsAvan- 
tiah, who resides at Dhanirah and Avith Ramchander Giri, 
devotee, residing at Bainni. .Tung Bahadur had dictated 
certain letters to me. These related to conquering the forts 
of Ausa, Udgir, Thana Ra.iura, Naldurg, etc. lie dictated 
letters aclressed to I^ithoba Patel, to the Deshmukh and Patel 
of Amba, to the Deshmukh of Chincholi, to Dainbaji Patel 
to GoAdnd Rao PatAA-ari, to Raoji Mabar PatAvari of Dak- 
tajol, to Sitaji Patel of Sanlari, to I’^asant Rao Deshmukh 
of Doongaon, to JhA’an Naik residing at Bamni, to Vinayak 
of SaAvargaon, to Appa Rao Patel, to Babu IMakasi resid¬ 
ing at Vardal, to Virapjja Govind residing at Tolagaoji, 
Taluka I’’ardai, and to Samaji Makasi residing at Ajansad, 
Taluqa Vardal. The letters ctmtained the information that 
the sujjerintendent <»f Vardal, etc. had been the .Tung Ba- 
ha<lur’s Avell-Avi.shers, and that the said .Tung Bahadur Avould 
go to them aaIicu circumstances permitted and so on. All 
the documents are kept in the files. If the said superinten¬ 
dents hatl not lieen the accomplices of .Tung Bahadur, they 
could not have helpe<l him to e.seaj)e from Ashti A\'hen the 
C^vemmept forces attacked this place. This fact is Avell- 
known to Tukka Ram the Patel of Ashti, Narsing R.ao, 
the Patel of Desghar and to Bhavani Patel. ’ 

The gist of the statement of Vithoba given at the Court 
of the Magistrate on 29th Zilhej, 1833 Hijri, is as follows:- 
‘ First of all Jung Bahadur as a dcA'otee came to 
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Ramtark. Afterwards, it was knownn that he was a Raja. 
I, therefore, accepted his service. I used to write tlie letters 
which he dictated. These letters were addressed to Sitaji 
Patel and many other persons. The letters pertained to re¬ 
cruitment of an army. Many letters were despatched 
through me. Jung Bahadur wrote a hundi for Rs. 2000 
and sent it to the Patel of Tuljapur and another for 
Rs. 20,000 which he sent to Bawa. These were handed to 
me for delivery. But the persons to whom these hundia 
were sent did not give the amounts. They said that the 
amounts would be given, if Jung Bahadur came in person. 
These hundia are kept with Hari Rao, residing at Kasari. I 
am not aware of the place where the files and reconls of 
•lung Bahadur have been kei)t. The real name of Jung 
Bahadur is Madhu Rao. The amount that had l)een demand¬ 
ed by Jung Bahadur through me was intended to recruit an 
anny, so that battles might Ije fought and the country of 
Satara might be conquered. Many persons had accepted al¬ 
liance with Jung Bahadur. Bhim Rao was asked to collect 
two hundred soldiers. Jehangir Ali and Kalkar Ramanna 
were asked to do the same. If Balkishen is allowed to accom¬ 
pany me, I can trace out both the hundia and get the mischief- 
makers arrested. Balkishen knows the place where the 
records and files are kept. Yeshwant Rao Deslunukh, 
^Hnkar Naik of Muski, the Deputy of Sardari, the Naik of 
Bawangaon and the Xaik of Bargaon ha<l all connections 
with Jung Bahadur. 

Raja Lachmati, brother of the wife of .Tung Bahadur, 
can be got arrested as he is also preparing to create distur¬ 
bances at Amba and Navbarad. Jung Bahadur had said 
that Raja Venkat Rao, the son of his uncle, was residing 
at Hyderabatl. Senapati Bala Saheb is also in league with 
.Tung Bahadur. Chatrapati Babuji had aune into the city 
but he ran away from this place and was killed by thieves 
at Bachkonda.’ 

The gist of the letter to Sadajivant Bhao Saheb Patel, 
aliaa Shahmat .Tung, Aujha Village, written by Jung 
Bahadur and recovered from Vithoba Patel, is as follows:— 
‘ Vithoba Patel will come and explain to you the details of 
the work to be entrusted to you. You must attend to it soon. 
You must be on the west-side of the defendant. If necessary 
the recruits may be raised at an expense of Rs. 200. If more 
money is required you need not fear. If I succeed there will 
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no stringency of money. You can gather an army of a 
thousaml or five hundred men. Vithoba Patel, is coming to 
you. Details may be learnt from him verbally.’ 

On 19th Zilhej, 1288 Hijri, the Court issued summons 
to the persons mentioned below:— 

Shanker Rao, Bhao Patel, Balkrishna, Govind Rao Pat- 
wari, Kalkor Raiimianna, Alunawar Khan Rohilla and 
Fateh Khan Buloch. 

Out of them only Shanker Rao Deshpande, Bhao Patel 
and Balkrishna attended the Court. 


On 4th ^loharram, 1284 Hijri, summons were issued to 
Ismail Ausui, Sotanna Nalodar, Kanokori, Ramchandergir 
Gosai and Bava Jadhu and orders Avere given for seizing the 
files and records of Jung Bahadur. On 6th Mi)harruin, 
1284 H,, Govind Rao was smnmoned from Daml Insha with 
statements and papers to give evidence in the case. Orders 
Avere also issued to Faiz Alohammed Khan and others to 
furnish sureties. 

A letter from Darul Insha has lieen received for taking 
security from the reporter. Without taking this security, 
the matter cannot be jiroeeeded Avith. The Special Tribunal 
has received a tHipy of letter from the Resident on 29th 
Zilhej, 1283 H. in which orders haA'e been giA^n to conduct 
the enquiry of the case speedily. 

It appears from the contents of the file that Jung 
Bahadur, defendant, had given deeds of agreement bearing 
his seal in AA'hich details about raising recruits and the rates 
of salary to be paid to them have been mentioned. It has 
also l)een recorded that Englishmen be killed and the country 
of Satara be redeemed. This has been admitted in the Court 
by Balkishtayya alias Balkrishna and Bhim Rao, Defendant 
No. 2. Bhiiir Rao has also a<hnitted his making an agree¬ 
ment with and receiving Rs. 25 from Balkrishna for expenses. 
Eshwantayya, defendant, has acknoAvledged himself and 
Jehangir Ali going to Ausa as recruiting agents on behalf 
of Balkrishen. In this context Jehangir Ali has acknoAvledged 
his having received Rs. 15 as adA-^ance. He has also stated 
his going with Eshwantayya for recruiting. Vir Bhadrayya, 
defendant, has stated that he had gone to Govind Rao’s 
house for buying Jawar but he was arrested for no reason. 
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Balkishen, defendant, had induced him to enlist himself in 
the service of Jung Bahadur and had given him an agree¬ 
ment after writing liis name and antecedents and Jung 
Bahadur had affixed his seal to it. Jung Bahadur had sent 
through Bhim Rao a hundi for- Rs. 20,000 in the name of 
Khankoya and another for Rs. 2,000 in the name of the 
Patel of Tuljapur and had asked him to bring the amounts. 
These amounts were demanded for raising an army but the 
hundis were returned. The amounts were to be paid to Jung 
Bahadur himself. These hundis are stated to be preserved 
in the files. When Jung Bahadur went to the stronghold of 
Ashti for fighting, he took the files along with him. Jung 
Bahadur had got compiled an account of one lakh of rupees. 
He had also dictateil letters for the capture of the fortresses 
of Ausa, Udgir, Naldurg and Thana Rajura, He had sent 
these through A’^ithoba to Bahian. The documents of Bahian 
seem to be included in the files of Jung Bahadur. Rakkohba, 
<lefendant, has stated that he took these letters to Bahian. 
He has also explained to the Court the purport of these 
letters. He also confirms the pccmiiary transactions of 
Jung Bahadur. 

Under these circiunstances, the case is incomplete, but 
the crime is hea\ y. It is proved that a deed of agreement 
was given to Bhim Rao, defendant, to raise an army. The 
army was required to conquer Satara and to kill Englishmen. 
He had received from .Tung Bahadur Rs. 25 for expense.^. 
The evidence adduced also ctmfimis the complicity of Bal¬ 
kishen. It has been proved that Eshwanta Naik delivered 
letters, recruited sujjporters, and also delivered the hundi 
for Rs. 20,000. Vithoba attests these facts. It is also proved 
that .Tehangir Ali was employed in the service of the Jung 
Bahadur and he received an advance amount. Vir Bhad- 
rayya has denied the charges against him and the statements 
of other persons do not prove his guilt. He is therefore ‘not 
guilty’. But the other defendants are liable to punisluneni 
commensurate with their guilt. 

It is therefore ordered that Ram Rao alias Jung Bahadur, 
Bhim Rao, Balkrishen and Vithoba should suffer life-impri¬ 
sonment with transportation l)eyond the sea. Eshwanta and 
Jehangir Ali are each awarded 14 years rigorous imprison¬ 
ment. Vir Bhadrayya is acquitted.' Balkrishen and Vithoba 
have been promised release so that they may trace the files 
of Jung Bahadur and the hundis for Rs.*20,odo and Rs. 2,000 
and help in rounding ui> the mischief-mongers. 



TKe seal may be broken. The Marathi papers may be 
returned. The case is closed and the file may be sent for being 
preserved in the archives of the State. ■' 

I2th Mttharram, 1284 H. 


(Sd.) Nasrullah Khan. 



Appendix to Chapter XI 


Iliames of the collaborators of Jung Bahadur whose list 
«as furnished by Vithoba Fatil on 24th Ziqada, 1282 BE.:^ 

Those people who were given the howl in Vithoba*s 
presence :— 

1. Bhim Rao, resident of Biedoor. 

2. Rama of Malkapur. 

3. Arab Jagirdar. 

4. Eswant Naikwar. 

5. Bapurao Mookasi, resident of ]\lelkot village. 

6. Raoji Nara 5 ^an, resident of village Khevadal. 

7. Patel, Nandgaon. 

8. Patel, Raopur. 

9. Pandurang Patel, resident of village Kolba. 

10. Raoji Deshmukh, resident of Babalgaon. 

11. Govind Rao Patel, resident of Mathpur. 

12. Nakaram, tailor, resident of village Ijatur. 

13. Bhagwant Rao Patel, resident of village Garjulak. 

14. Govind Rao Patel, Warsingh. 

15. Jaikar, resident of village Warski. 

16. Miyaji, resident of village Gadwadski. 

17. Raniji, Maratha. 

18. Maliah Kodi, resident of INIazram Yeergah. 

19. Jahan Khan. 

20. Patel, Chawool. 

21. Patel, Maddal. 

22. Sadhu, resident of Rinchoor. 

23. Baksh Khan Jamadar, resident of Rajool. 

24. Mahadji Patel. 

25. Santua Patel. 

26. Patel, Yeri. 

27. Patel, Mazra Saral. 

28. Fateh Khan. 

29. Kishen Mokasi. 
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80. Sisaji Patel, resident of IVXangfali. 

31. Sambhaji Patel, resident of Magal. 

82. Marbaji Patel, resident of Tanyal. 

33. Lai Patel, resident of Tax>ool. 

84. Ciovind Kao Patel, resident of Khawl. 

85. Ismail Khari, resident of Ari. 

86. Yenkoya, resident of Magli. 

37. Angappa Jadhav, resident of Itlagli. 

38. Mahadusavar, resident of Magli. 

39. Sadusadat, resident of Magli. 

40. Langaloo Yelam Chawhan. 

41. Barvi Kaoji Patel. 

42. Patel of Khovadal. 

48. Satiah 6umashta, resident of Suroor. 

44. Mahadar llaqadar Patel, Suroor. 

45. Balu, resident of Bamni. 

46. Bhav Patel, resident of Achi. 

47. Nana, resident of Moli. 

48. Qasim Bliai, Hindustani. 

THhoie to whom the Gosain gave the kowl :— 

1. Patel, resident of Achol. 

2. Babaji Patel. 

3. Balu Patel, resident of Dhamangaon. 

4. Deeriah. 

5. Gosain, resklent of Jobhi. 

6. Bmaji Patel. 

7. Patel of Magar. 

8. Patel Zunardar, resident of Mesoor. 

9. Sambaji Patel, resident of Suroor. 

10. Lai Patel, resident of Vaddal. 

11. Bhimrao Patel. 

12. Munaji Patel, resident of Naiyergaon. 
18. Police Patel, resident of Samool Kolak^ 

14. Kulkarni, of SamoOl Kolak. 

15. Patel Chincholi, Taluq Yesar. 

16. Bajirao Patel, AuSAt 



17. Patel, Gadri. 

18. Patel of Ajner in Deoni Taluq. 

19. Ismail Patel, resident of Akalkha. 

20. Patel, Nagar. 

21. Patel, Tuljapur. 

22. Arab, Ausa. 

23. Narsingrao Patel. 

24. Deshpande Minhalkar. 

25. Raoji Nirali. 

26. Nikaram Patel, resident of Ashti. 

Persons to xeheym the Head Gosain had given the 
kowl :— 

1. Bhimrao Patel, resident of Jadigaon. 

2. Jaiwant Rao Naik. 

3. Yeswant Rao Deshmukh, resident of Downgaon. 

4. Raoji Barari, Gumashta of Deshpande. 

5. Desiunukh, Telika. 

6. Naik, Sanwargaon. 

7. Laclinian Patel, resident of Barora. 

8. Kulkarni Jadgaonkar. 

9. Yeswanta, resident of Jaregaon. 

10. A resident of Nalika. 

11 . Sadashiv Pandit, Gumashta of Deshpande, resident 
of Vardah. 

12. Balu Atar. 

13. Deshmukh, Porihal. 

14. Deshmukh, Bhavar, Chincholi Taluq. 

Those persons who had gone to Gadi Ashti :— 

1. Nikaram Patel. 

2. Kulkarni, Ashti. 

3. Fateh Khan. 

4. Kanuba, Aban. 

5. Pandurang Patel. 

6. Bapurao Patel. 

7. Ramgir Gosain. 

8. Jahan Khan. 

9. Patel, Khovaddal. 

10. Ismail, resident of Ari. 



Chapter XII 

A SECOND ATTACK ON SIR SALAR JUNG 

With the conclusion of the trial of Ram Rao alias Jung 
Bahadur the last of the reactions proceeding from the affairs 
of 1857-58 seems to have come to a close in Hyderabad. 
Tins conspiracy is a measure of the combustible material 
which existed in Hyderabad, especially in the Maharatta 
districts, against the British about this time. 

A SECOND ATTEMPT ON THE LiFE OF SaLAB JuNO 

The policy of Salar Jung of close collaboration with the 
British had created a number of enemies for him. In a fore¬ 
going chapter the attack on Salar Jimg and Colonel David¬ 
son, the Resident, early in 1859 by Jahangir Ali has been 
described. The Persian poster appearing at the time when 
the Nizam received the Star of India contained hostile re¬ 
ferences to Salar Jimg. 

In 1868 another attempt was made on the life of Salar 
Jung. Tlie details of this attack are given below:— 

“ Early in 1868 a desperate attempt made on the 
Minister’s life fortunately proved imsuccessful. Mention 
has already been made of the attempt in 1860. On the pre¬ 
sent occasion, 27th January 1868, the Minister was proceed¬ 
ing in a sedan chair, styled a bocha, to the Ramzan Eed 
Darbar at His Higlmess’s Palace. His sedan was surround¬ 
ed by a number of retainers, and when the procession was 
passing tlu-ough one of the narrow streets close to the Palace, 
a man in the crowd fired two pistol-shots in rapid succes¬ 
sion. The first shot mortally wounded one of the Minister’s 
attendants, the second grazed Sir Salar’s turban, glanced 
off the wood-work of the chair, and wounded another at¬ 
tendant. The assassin was swured at once, and would have 
been cut to pieces by the crowd, but the Minister interfered 
and bade them make him a prisoner and convey him to his 
Palace. After the confusion had subsided Sir Salar Jung 
proceeded to His Highness's Palace, and occupied his usual 
position at the Darbar. The Nizam, to whom news of the 
attempt on his Minister’s life had been conveyed before his 
arrivd, warmly congratulated Sir Salar on his escape. The 
man was subsequently handed over to the Kotwal of the 
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dty, and after a patient investigation was sentenced to suf¬ 
fer death by decapitation, the usual fonn of capital punish¬ 
ment at Haidarabad, except in the case of Arab malefactors, 
who are shot to death by a firing party of their own tribe. 
The Minister endeavoured to procure a commutation of the 
sentence to imprisonment, but the Nizam would not listen to 
any recommendation of merc 3 % and the execution took 
place on the 21st of February. 

Further references to the attack on Salar Jimg which 
appeared in the contemporary papers are given below:— 

( 1 ). 

“ Bombay Gazette, Februarj’^ 3, 1868.—From our 
correspondent at Hj-^derabad, dated 29th ultimo:— 

‘ An attempt was made the daj'^ before yesterday by a 
man in the citj' of Hj'^derabad to take the life of Sir Salar 
Jung while on a visit to His Highness the Nizam. The 
27th was the Koothha, or tlie last daj’’ of the fast Ramzan, 
. and according to custom, about eleven O’clock on that daj' 
Salar Jung was taking iiuztir to the Nizam, when a fellow 
armed with a pistol came out of a petty shop, where he would 
appear to have waited for His Excellences and deliberately 
fired at him. As fate would have it, however, he missed his 
aim, but shot one of Salar Jung’s attendants, who is said 
to have l)een fatallv' wounded. Finding that the first shot 
did not bring do^vn his man he discharged another pistol, 
which he had concealed beneath his clothes, but, either 
through excitement or in his endeavours to defend himself 
from the mob who attacked him, he missed his mark the 
second time, but knocked over a poor woman, who is said 
to have died almost immediately. The villain was at once 
captured, and awaits his trial. But for Salar Jung’s inter¬ 
ference the wretch w’ould have been disposed of on the spot 
by the Minister’s followers. Salar Jung’s conference with 
the Nizam is said to have extended over two hours, a most 
unusual ticcurrence. On his return from his master’s palace, 
Salar Jung took the very way he went, and, as if in defiance 
of lus enemies, he rode in a more open conveyance than that 
in which he was fired at.’ ”* 

( 2 ) 

“ Times of India, February 4, 1868 .—The attempt on 
THE Ihfe of Salab Juno. —The news of this outrage has 

1. A Memoir of Sir Salar Jimg, by Sytd Humin Bilgrami, pp. 73-74r 

2* Hyderabad Affaire, Vol. Ill, p. 89, 
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already doubtless been flashed far and wide by the tele¬ 
graph; the details ot it, so far as they have yet transpired, 
are as follows;— r > 

I Jung was on his way in a sedan to the 

durbar of H.H. the Nizam on Monday, 27th January, the 
last day of the feast of the Ramzan. The cortege was sud¬ 
denly brought to a standstill in the narrow streets by a 
pistol shot fired straight into the sedan by a Mussulman 
M’ho was standing not more than six or seven paces distance. 
The baU lodged in the framework of the sedap, and uncom¬ 
fortably close to the Minister’s head. Before the assassin 
could be disarmed or cut down, probably before the retinue 
had recovered from their first consternation, he fired another 
shot. This also missed the Minister, but unfortunately 
struck a peon who haiipened to be alongside the door of the 
sedan, wounding him mortally. The poor fellow drew his 
jawbeer and attacked the Mussulman; he succeeded in 
wounding the villian slightly, and then died. The exaspe¬ 
rated attendants would speedily have cut the Mussulman 
to pieces, but Sir Salar Jung, Avho never for one moment 
lost his presence of mind, forbade anj'^ further violence, and 
the man was simply secured. Let us hope that he will soon 
meet the reward of his mad and murderous act.”‘ 

(3) 

“ Englishman, February 7, 1868.—We have received the 
follow'ing particulars relative to the attempt on the life of Sir 
Salar Jung from our special correspondent at Hyder¬ 
abad, under date 27th ultimo:— 

‘ Today the Avhole city has been thrown into a fever 
of excitement by a daring and determined attemi>t on the 
life of the Minister, Mooktar-ool-Moolk. Sir Salar Jung 
was proceeding to the palace of the Nizam on his hocha, 
a sort of state palanquui, in order to be present at the cus¬ 
tomary Eed durbar, w'hen he had a narrow escape for his 
life. The hocha surrounded by the Minister’s attendants, 
had ahnost reached the palace, when two shots in rapid suc¬ 
cession were fired. At the first discharge one of the atten¬ 
dants, a jewan or guard,, fell dead almost at the Minister’s 
feet. The second shot glanced off the hocha and severely 
wounded another of the retinue. There was in an instant a 
great commotion round Sir Salar Jung, and a report of wlmt 


1. Hyderabad Afain, VoL 111, p. 89. 
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had occurred was instantly conveyed to the Nizam. During 
the confusion an Arab mercenary drew his jhamhea and 
wounded the assassin in the arm. The man was secured at 
once and marched off under a strong guard to the residence 
of the Minister, who proceeded to the palace and took his 
usual place in the durbar. The Nizam expressed much con¬ 
cern at the untoward occurrence, and congratulated Sir Salar 
Jung on his escape. After the durbar the Dewan mounted 
liis elephant and proceeded to his own residence, and shortly 
afterwards the assassin w’as made over to the Kotwal. 
Various reports were immediately in circulation: one Avas to 
the effect that the man was a Mahomedan out of employ, 
Avhilst another asserted that he had accomplices, and that 
one of these men had been taken. You do not require to 
l)e reminded tliat Hyderabad is a very hothouse of intrigues 
and plots against the only man who appears able to carry 
on the business of the State. Circmustances are supposed 
by many to liave favoured the development of these intrigues 
of late. Sir George Yule was Avell acquainted with them, 
but he has just left India. Sir Richard Temple, in his short 
tenure of the office of Resident, also had to learn what forms 
the staple of political life liere. Colonel Th<)nihill, too, Avho 
has just returned to India, and who was here in troublous 
times, knoAvs the relations of all parties, and would have 
no difficulty in deciding as to the cause of the recent at¬ 
tempt on the Minister’s life. 

28th:—I hear this morning that the man who attacked the 
Minister has been recognized as a sentrj’^ at the mosque of 
Shums-ool-Oomrah. Popular opinion appears to direct 
susiiicion towards this house, probably because of its well- 
knoAvn dislike of the Minister. I think it only fair to state 
that on the other liand there are many who declare the as¬ 
sassin Avas a tool of the Arabs, who are at mortal feud with 
Salar Jung on account of liis having resumed the lands held 
by them in mortgage, and for the pa^nnent of the Avages of 
their mercenary bands. ’ 

(4) 

” Englishman, April 2, 1868. Our Hyderabad cor¬ 
respondent, AATiting under date 24th ultimo, informs us that 
the would-be assassin of Sir Salar Jung was executed on 
Saturday, 21st idem. He is said to have gone to his death 
without making any confession.”* 


1. Hyderabad Affaire^ VoL 111, pp. 41-42. 
il. Ibid,, p. 44. 



Chaptee XIII 


THE BEFORMS OF SIR SALAR JUNG AND 
THEIR EFFECT ON THE STATE 


In the year 1853, after the death of the then Minister 
Sirajul-Mulk, Salar Jung was called upon bv the Nizam 
Nasir-ud-Daula Bahadur on May 31 to take charge of the 
office of the Dewan or the Chief Minister. The administra¬ 
tion of Hyderabad at this time was in a chaotic condition. 
The State had parted with the rich and fertile districts of 
Berar, Dharashiv and Raichur on account of payment for 
the Contingent Forces. Large portions of the State were 
also held in mortgage by various chiefs mainly Arabs and 
Rohillas, w'ho had considerable financial claims on the State. 
There were no sources of revenue even to pay the salaries 
of the relatives of the Nizam and the Mansabdars. The 
Nizam’s jewels had also been pledged. There was no civil 
administration W'orth the name in the districts, which were 
held by corrupt officials, usurious chiefs or farmers of reve¬ 
nues. The debts which the State oAved to local merchants 
and others amounted to 2 crores and 70 lakhs of rupees. 


Salar Jung early resolved to settle the matters right. The 
first action taken by him w'as to settle the claims of the Rohil¬ 
las and the Arabs and other cliiefs and redeem the mortgages, 
disband useless levies and exercise control on the military 
chiefs who were habituated to create strifes in the city for the 
payment of their dues. This Avas achicA^ed sloAvly but steadily 
and in course of lime the mortgaged districts came again in 
the possession of the GoA'ernment and the claims of the mer¬ 
chants and military chiefs Avere also settled. 

Before Salar Jung could achieve CA^n this reform, the 
outbreak of 1857 occurred in the Hyderabacl City itself. 
Salar Jung supported the Government of India Avholehear- 
tedly and assisted them in establishing normal conditions in 
the State. The Nizam Nasir-ud-Daula died in May 1857 and 
Avas succeeded by his son Afzal-ud-Daula. The relations of 
the Nizam and his ministers were none too cordial and tAvice 
during the course of ten years Salar Jung Avas about to be 
dismissed from his post by his master, who was exceedingly 
jealous of the Minister. This was averted by the efforts of 
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Col. Davidson in 1860 and of Yule in 1867. After the year 
1868 Salar Jung embarked on his schemes for the better 
administration of the State. Corrupt officials were removed 
from the districts and men of character posted in their places. 
The restoration of the districts of Dharasliiy and BLaiehur 
in 1860 wliich had seen better administration under the East 
India Company enabled Salar Jung to visualise an improved 
system of revenue administration. In the year 1867 the sys¬ 
tem known as Zilehandi was promulgated. Under this sclieiiie 
the State Avas divided into 5 divisions and 17 districts. Sala¬ 
ried officials AA’ere appointed to the divisions, districts and 
tahsils. At the same time the Judicial, Public Works, Medi¬ 
cal, Municipal, Police and Education Departments were 
brought into proper organization. 

The system of assessment of land revenue Avas faulty in 
the extreme. It Avas therefore decided to start a Land Kc- 
venue Survey and Settlement Deiiartinent iit 1875. Within 
a short period the assessment system AA'as thoroughly over¬ 
hauled and the land revenue administration Avas settled on 
conditions similar to those obtaining in Bombay and other 
adjacent areas. 

The Nizam Afzal-ud-Daula died in February 1869 and 
Avas succeeded by his infant son Mir Mahboob Ali Khan, 
Avho AA'as hardly 3 years old at the time of liis accession. With 
the approval of the Government of India Salar Jung and 
Ameer-e-Kabir Bahadur were appointed co-regents until the 
Nizam should come of age. This gave Salar Jung freedom 
from the jealous and galling influence of the late Nizam and 
enabled him to go ahead Avith further reforms in the State. 

Commimications in the State AA'ere steadily improving 
and the Hyderabad-Sholapur Road Imd been completed bj'^ 
1860. The Bombay-Madras Railway line had touched parts 
of the State like Gulbarga and Wadi by 1868. By 1878 the 
city of Hyderabad Avas connected by a broad' gauge line run¬ 
ning from Hyderabad to Wadi with the Bombay-Madias 
IlailAvay. 

To improve the administration of the State Salar Jung 
attracted talents available in all parts of the country and as 
a result a number of people from U.P., Bengal, Bombay 
and Madras entered the services in Hyderabad. Some of 
them became famous in later days and distinguished them¬ 
selves in various walks of life. Famous among them, who 



• were drawn to Hyderabad under Salar Jung’s inspiration, 
were Syed Hussain Imadul Mulk Bilgrami, Dr. Syed Ali 
Bilgrami, Mushtaq Hussain, Wiqarul-Mulk, Syed Mehdi 
Ali Mohsin Mulk, Mohib Hussain, Abdul Khayum, Dr. 
Aghornath Chatopaclhyaya and others. Legal talent was at¬ 
tracted from Bengal and Madras and we find a number of 
lawyers starting their practice in the courts of Hyderabad 
and the Residency. Some of these lawyers like Ramchandra 
Pillay, Bar-at-Law Rudra and others attained great fame 
in public life in the nineties of the 19th century. 

The judiciary had been improved by Salar Jung and a 
High Coiu*t and also a court of appeal had come into exis¬ 
tence by the time Salar Jung’s regime came to a close. 

^ In the field of education a beginning was made during 
this period. A medical school founded in 1844 had already 
sent out a numl)er of doctors in the districts. In the year 
18.55 the Darul-Ulum High ScIwh)! was established for edu¬ 
cation ill English and Oriental languages. The City High 
School was established in 1870 and the Chaderghat High 
School in 1872. An Engineering School was started in 1870 
with a view to train students for service in the Public Works 
Department, and the Madrasa-e-Aizza School for the 
Ni/am’s family members Avas opened in 1878. The schotd 
for noblemen i'ounded in the residence of the lilinister in 1873 
later developed into the Madrasa-c-Aliya. The Intermediate 
Classes attached to the Chaderghat High School were later 
joined to the Madram-e-Aliya, resulting in the establislunent 
of the Nizam College in 1887. 

Thus the reforms of Salar Jung, liesides the pacification 
of the State, resulted in the growth of an educated element 
in the countrj'. The introduction of fresh talent from other 
parts of India resulted in the growth of a middle class pub- 
. lie opinion in the State. Although this introduction of peo¬ 
ple from outside led to a friction between the outsiders and 
the domiciles of the State known as the Mulki and non- 
Mulld agitation yet a general awakening in the State was 
caused in no smali measure by the people who had been drawn 
to Hyderabad from outside* It w^as during this period of 
Salar Jung’s regime that English and Urdu journals began 
to appear in the State and considerably helped the growth 
of public opinion. 

In his tours in India Salar Jung c^ie into contact with 
th$ oioyeiu^pt fpf and.soeial reforms started .by 
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Sir Syed Ahmed at Aligarh. The efforts of Sir Syed Ah¬ 
med had the full and active sympathy of Salar Jung who 
released considerable financial assistance to the activities of 
Sir Syed Ahmed and his followers. Two officers of the Hy¬ 
derabad State Wiqar-ul-lMulk and Mohsin-ul-Mulk, who 
worked under Salar Jung, were later to take a zealous part 
in the dcA^elopment of the Aligarh College and other edu¬ 
cational activities. 

Thus Salar Jung’s period of office from 1853-1883 was 
a fonuative period for Hyderabad. 

In his attitude to the British there are two distinct phases 
in the career of Salar Jung. Up to the year 1867 Salar 
Jung did not raise any claims with the British about the res¬ 
toration of Berar, but once peaceful conditions were restored 
in the State, he tf)ok up what he considered as his life’s mis¬ 
sion namely the return of Berar to Hyderabad. From 1867 
for a j)eriod of 10 years Salar Jung entered into prolonged 
correspondence witli the Residents and the Government of 
In<lia for the restoration of Berar and for giving greater 
political status to Hyderabad based on old treaties and agree¬ 
ments. The Government of India started viewing the diplo¬ 
matic efforts of Salar .Tung with suspicion. It is not neces¬ 
sary in this volume, to go into the details of the Be¬ 
rar question. Suffice it to say that the Government of India 
was annoyed at the efforts of Salar Jung in this direction. 
Finding it impossible to get justice done at the hands of the 
Govememnt of India Salar Jung paid a visit to Fngland 
to explore all possibilities of opening the subject with the 
British Government. But due to the persistence of the 
Ciovernment of India these efforts came to nothing. The 
Government of India took alarm at the activities of Salar 
Jung and were determined to check him. The opportunity 
came when the Co-regent Ameer-e-Kahir died in April 
1877. The Government of India decided to appoint his 
brother Wiqar-ul-Omrah to the post of the Ck)-regent. 
Salar .Tung protested, as Wiqar-ul-Omrah was known to 
he definitely hostile to him and he even threatened to resign. 
Under the instructions of Lord L 3 rtton, the Viceroy, Salar 
Jung was informed that the appointment of Wiqar-ul- 
Omrah would be proceeded with and that if Salar Jung de¬ 
cided to resign his resignation would he accepted. Salar 
.Tung had to yield. Further, on 12th June 1878 he had to 
agree to the postponement of the Berar question till the 
Nizam came of age. Thus in this field the efforts of Salar 
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Jun^ were frustrated. But there is no doubt that while the 
British Gk)vernment admired the energy, skill and high cha¬ 
racter of Salar Jung they were deeply suspicious of his ef¬ 
forts to restore Hyderabad to a higher political status than 
the actual position warranted. This is what Lord Lytton 
said about Sir Salar Jung in his letter to Sir Kichard 
Meade:— 

“ My dear Sir Richard—The intrigues of Sir Salar 
Jung were regarded by me as the greatest danger to which 
the British power in India was exposed during my own Vice¬ 
royalty,—a danger far greater than any which was involved 
in war or famine. 

That danger was imminent, and if the gravity of it re¬ 
mained unknown to the public and to Parliament it is be¬ 
cause it was unostentatiously but effectually averted and its 
recurrence rendered impossible by the skill and courage with 
which you most ably carried out your onerous instructions 
in dealing with it.” '■ 

The British imperialist view of Sir Salar Jung’s charac¬ 
ter is summed up in the following:— 

“ But in matters of la haute poUtiqe affecting the rela¬ 
tions betw’een the British Govermnent and the Nizam, Sir 
Salar Jung was a dreamer, not a statesman; deserving not, 
indeed, harsh judgment but a place, with Rienzi, in the cate¬ 
gory of those qui out pris les souvenirs pour les esperances. 

He dreamed of Hyderabad in the last century, when the 
INlughal Umpire was dying and the power of England was 
represented by a trading company. He forgot that the 
power, so represented then, was now successor to the throne 
of the Mughals from which the Nizam derived his title and 
jurisdiction, and to which he remained, in name at least, 
suterdinate. That power was constituted by treaty sup¬ 
reme protector of Hyderabad from external and internal 
foes; but, irrespefctive of treaty rights, it could not, as Suze¬ 
rain, acting in the interests of peace, allow the existence of an 
independent principality in the heart of India. So the Minis¬ 
ter’s aspirations had to be opposed, and the brunt of the 
opposition fell on Meade.”* 


1. amtral Sir BiOuird Meade , and the Feadator^ State* of Central and 
Southern India by Thornton, p. 861, 

2, im., p. sh 
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Chaptee XIV 

WASUDEV BALWANT PIIADKE 

In the year 1879 the famous Maratha revolutionary 
Wasudev Balwant Phadke visited the border villa^s of the 
Gulbarga district in Hyderabad with a view to raise troops 
of Arabs and Rohillas for the furtherance of his cause. He 
stayed for a considerable time at Gandgapur and was in con¬ 
tact with Ismail Khan and other Rohilla chiefs who were 
persuaded to raise levies in Wasudev Balwant’s support. On 
the 16th of July, 1879 Alajor Daniel, Superintendent of 
Police, Bombay, learnt of Wasudev Balwant’s residence in 
the Hyderabad State. A telegram was despatched to the Bri¬ 
tish Resident at Hyderabad by the Governor of Bombay in¬ 
forming him of Major Daniel’s arrival at Hyderabad and 
asking him to render necessary assistance in the capture of 
Wasudev Balwant. Major Daniel accordingly arrived 
in Hyderabad on the evening of Thursday the 17th 
of July 1879, The Resident conuuunicated with Sir 
Salar Jung and requested that a special Officer be 
deputed to assist Major Daniel. Accordingly Abdul 
Huq, a Police Officer, was ordered to accompany 
Major Daniel for the arrest of Wasudev Balwant. The 
party left Hyderabad on the 19th of July accompanied by 
Mr. Stevenson, Inspector of Police, Berars. At Gulbarga 
Abdul Huq collected a force of 100 Sowars, 200 constables, 
8 Jemedars, 8 Dafedars and one Superintendent. Major 
Daniel had already proceeded ahead to the Grodoor railway 
station and from there to Gunnoor at a distance of 20 miles. 
Abdul Huq with his party joined him on the 20th. Major 
Daniel and Stevenson proceeded to Sungam. The large 
temple at this place was thoroughly searched. Syed Abtlul 
Huq surrounded the village of Gunn(M)r and arrested all 
Brahmins of the temple. Jointly wdth Major Daniel he 
questioned the Brahmins arrested in the village. Informa¬ 
tion given by Rangopant Moreshwar revealed that Wasu¬ 
dev Balwant had left for Pandharpoor and that he Avas 
ferried across the Bhima on Thursday the 17th July by one 
Mira Saheb. The party then started in pursuit of Wasu¬ 
dev Balwant and c^e upon him and his companions at 
Devangiri in the Bijapur district, 6 miles from the borders 
of Hyderabad. At 2 a. m. on Monday the 21st of July Major 
Daniel and Abdul Huq entered the temple and sycceedeti in 
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arresting Wasudev Balwant and his companion Gopal 
Moreshwar. Papers found in the possession of Wasudev 
Balwant contained instructions for the planned insurrection 
agai^t the British Government. After the arrest, Major 
Daniel and Abdul Huq returned to Gunnoor where the 
Brahmins were questioned. Nine of them were detained 
in custody while the others were released. Abdul Huq fountl 
out that Wasudev Balwant was in communication with the 
Arabs and Rohillas in the area, one of whom Ismail Khan 
had promised to enlist 500 persons, 200 movmted and 300 
infantry. Wasudev Balwant had advanced Rs. 2,000 to 
the Rohillas for the purchase of horses and had promised a 
further advance of Rs. 3,000. Wasudev Balwant was on his 
way to Pandharpur when he M-as arrested. On suspicion of 
harbouring Wasudev Balwant 35 other persons were also 
arrested. During the course of the enquiry statements made 
by a number of persons revealed the nature of the activities 
carried on by Wasudev Balwant in the district of Gulbarga. 
The statements are summarised below’:— 

Statement of Janoji Boo. 

“ About 20 days ago Venkopunt and Balwant Baba 
came to Allur. The Rohilla Ismail Khan was also there. 
I heard that Balwant Baba had a talk with Ismail Khan 
about the recruitment of the Rohillas. It was decided to 
raise 500 Roliillas or as many of them as possible. The deed 
of contract between Balwant Baba and Ismail Khan was 
drafted by Venkopimt. Every man was to be paid Rs. 10 
p. ni. After the contract was signed Venkopunt returned 
to Afzalpur and Balwant Baba remained beliind to arrange 
for tire payment of the money to Ismail Khan. Ismail Khan 
made a short trip to Gudnoor to raise troops. After his 
return, he demanded money from Balwant Baba, who pro¬ 
mised that he would get money from Poona. Ismail Khan 
was appointed the Jemadar of the Rohillas. Balwant Baba 
asked me to join in plundering the British territory. I ag¬ 
reed, but no arrangements for payment to me were made. 
I was present when Balwant Baba and Ismail Khan rvere 
conversing with each other. Balwant Baba told Ismail Khan 
that he wanted to raise Rohillas, fight against the British 
and plunder their territory. I know Venkopimt as he was 
employed in the Customs Department and used to pass by 
the village of Allur in liis tours between Afzalpur and Gand- 
gapur, Venkopunt had informe d me before drafting the 

1. Froui fllM pxeserved to the Central Records Office, »yderebad. 
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tontract that Balwant Baba wanted to take Rohillas in his 
service. Seven Deccanies and four Rohillas had already 
been recruited. Besides, there were three Rohillas available 
in Gandgapiur. When the contract was signed the following 
persons were present: (1) Shahahuddin Deccani, 
(2) Hussain Ahmed Deccani, (8) three Rohillas and (4) 
Venkopunt. ” 

Statement of Shaik Saad. 

“ About a fortnight back Venkopunt came accompa¬ 
nied by a bearded Bralmiin. He was negotiating with Is¬ 
mail Khan for recruitment of Rohillas. He asked me to 
accept service under him. I refused. Ismail Khan olfere<l 
his services and rebuked us (Deccanies) for being cowards. 
Next day Ismail Khan accompanied me to Gudnoor as he 
was to negotiate with Rohillas there. The Rohillas of Gud¬ 
noor refused, asking that they might be arrested and hanged. 
Only four of the Rohillas in Gudnoor agreed to serve under 
Ismail Khan. There were also about 25 persons available 
there. Ismail Khan had promised to recruit about 500 
RohiUas.” 

Statement of Bangannih Ishwar Bhat, the Customs Clerk. 

“ I met Wasudev Balwant at a place between Dud- 
hani and Gandgapur about 2^ years ago. Six months after 
this event I had been to Poona and stayed with Wasudev 
Balwant for a day. I saw weapons in his house. He met me 
when he next came to Gandgapur. He stayed with me for 
two days and then left on a pilgrimage to Srishaila. He de¬ 
posited four bars of silver with the priest of the temple, 
Raoji Daji Bhat. I purchased gold from Wasudev Bal¬ 
want and paid him Rs. 10 as the price., When Wasudev Bal¬ 
want was putting up with me at Gandgapur I saw him set¬ 
tling the quarrels of four persons who seem to have accom¬ 
panied him from the hills. During his next visit to Gandgapur 
Wasudev Balwant resided in the temple. He was sick and 
considerably weakened. I attended to his needs. 

At this time he was very much grieved at the death of his 
friend Daulat Rao. Wasudev had offered me a gold nedc- 
lace and two precious stones asking me to raise troops. Wa¬ 
sudev informed me that he would be going to Poona. He 
often used to say that his aim was to loot the British territory 
and disrupt railway lines and telegraph wires. Wasudev 
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Balwant had handed me a letter addressed to Bhasker Joshi 
and Monlvi Mahmood, an officer in the Irregular Army 
establishment at Hyderabad. Later, Wasudev entered into 
an agreement with Ismail Khan a^ut the recruitment of 
troops. I signed the agreement which was handed over by 
Wasudev to Ismail Khan. The latter informed me that he 
would go to Gandgapur, Narayankhed, Alland and if neces¬ 
sary to Hyderab^ to raise troops. Wasudev had 
taught us the handling of guns. Myself, Wasudev and Go- 
pal used to practise shooting in the gardens. Once while 
we were engaged in practice, we heard that Sulaiman and 
his associates had arrived in the village. Although they gave 
out that they were out for himting, I suspected that thej' 
might have come for arresting Wasudev. After some time 
I took Wasudev and ferried him across the river. I had in¬ 
formed one Sayanna to raise 50 persons for Wasudev Bal¬ 
want. The Brahmins of Sangam knew Wasudev Balwant 
very well. They were making all arrangements for the stay 
of Wasudev at Sangam. 

When the police surroimded the village I asked my mother 
to bury the papers of Wasudev. They were destroyed by 
her after I was arrested. Wasudev informed me that he had 
seen the Maharaja Holkar of Indoor and had asked him 
to help him, but that the Maharaja had refused on the ground 
that the British were very powerfid. ” 

♦ « * 

After the arrest of Wasudev Balwant, Abdul Huq, as 
has been related above, arrested a number of persons on sus¬ 
picion of their being accomplices of Wesudev Balwant. Be¬ 
sides Ismail Khan, who had agreed to furnish 500 Rohillas 
on a salary of Rs. 10 p.m. per person, Ramoshis and Naiks 
had also, it appears, accepted Wasudev Balwant’s suggestion 
to raise a considerable number of armed adherents. Abdul 
Huq first moved to Andnur where Ismail Khan and his as¬ 
sociates were disarmed and arrested. Thej-^ were taken to 
Gudnoor. During the night a mob of Rohillas determined 
to rescue Ismail Khan, but they were pacified by a local of¬ 
ficer. The Ramoshi Naiks were also arrested. The trial 
of accomplices and persons arrested during this period makes 
a sorry recording. These persons 85 in number were lodg¬ 
ed in the Gulbarm jail and in spite of their repeated re¬ 
quests were denied an enquiry for a long time. During their 
incarceration 4 persons died. This delay in bringing out 
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these persons for trial created an agitation on in the Press. 

The following extracts are from the contemporary 
papers:— 

( 1 ). 

"Deccan Times, January 81, 1880 .—Moglai DiUy-dcir 
lying .—It will be remembered that about seven months ago, 
when the famous, or rather infamous, Wasudeo Balwant was 
captmed, a number of men were arrested in the Groolbimga 
district, on suspicion of having taken service imder that noted 
rebel, against the British Government, in his scheme of bri¬ 
gandage. The affair created rather a sensation at the time, 
and was almost invested with a sort of political importance. 
It was sought to be made out that hundreds of Arabs and 
Rohillas said to have been bought over by Wasudeo Balwant 
would, after the capture of their employer, roam the coimtry 
as freebooters, levying blackmail all aroimd. When the 
Bolarum dacoity took place, the suddenness and daring of 
the deed, together with the difficulty at first experienced in 
tracing out the offenders, led to the supposition that it was 
the work of these free-lances. Things turned out differently, 
and it is now well known what a great fuss was made of the 
whole business. The Nizam’s Government, however, con¬ 
cerned itself very much in the matter, and Mr. Abdul Hak 
was sent off at once to inquire into it. The result of his in¬ 
vestigations led to the arrest of 35 persons. These imfortu- 
nates have been incarcerated in the Goolburga jail even since, 
and have never been brought to trial, although a Commission 
^—composed, we believe, of Major Dobbs, the Judicial Supe¬ 
rintendent of Railways, and the Sudder Taluqdar of the 
Goolburga District—was appointed some time ago for the 
purpose. Four of these men have died in jail, and three more 
are said to be dying, and God only knows how many more 
of them will go to their long accoimt befoie the case does 
come on for trial. The crying shame of it is that with the 
exception of one or two of the prisoners there does not appear 
to be a tittle of evidence to inculpate the others. Be this as 
it may, it is monstrous that these men should be treated in 
every way as criminals before their guilt is brought home to 
them. Had the delay been unavoidable there would be some 
excuse; but there are no earthly reasons whatever why the 
trial should not have taken place long ago. The men them¬ 
selves have begged to be tried, and it certainly does lo(A suspi¬ 
cious that seven months should be allowed to go by without 
anything being done. The Commission is ready to sit any day, 
and has been ready for ever so long a time; but there are no 
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signs even yet of the case being committed. In the mean¬ 
while the prisoners are dying off one by one in jail, and there 
is ho telling how many more victims will be added to the list 
before the closing of the chapter. On whose head does the. 
blood of these men rest? In the cause of humanity we demand 
to know who is responsible for this culpable delay, which is 
sacrificing the lives of men who must be presumed to be in¬ 
nocent since they have not been found guilty. It is a shame 
—a shame on the person whose duty it is to bring this case 
up for trial, and a shame on the Grovernment that permits it. 

This is not the only instance of dillj^-dallying that has 
recently occurred. We will cite another case, which, although 
nothing like the disgraceful affair just commented upon, is 
sufficiently illustrative of the vexatious delays, in small things 
as well as in great, of such frequent occurrence in His High¬ 
ness the Nizam’s dominions. A reward of Rs. 3,000 was 
given by the British Government for the capture of Wassu- 
deo Balwant.. Of this amount Rs. 1,000 were forwarded to 
the Nizam’s Government months ago, for distribution among 
the police who had a hand in the capture. Will it be believed 
that up till now the money has not been distributed? Those 
entitled to a share have asked for it over and over again, and 
whatever the reasons, it is a fact that the money is still in 
somebody’s hand.s, and the persons who have a claim to it have 
not received any portion of it. The other Rs. 2,000 were 
distributed by Major Daniel to his men as soon after the re¬ 
ceipt as possible. Further comment is useless; but we should 
like to know who is answerable for this delay. 

For its own credit, the Nizam’s Government ought to 
look into these things.”* 


( 2 ) 

“ Dcccan Times, February 4,1880:— The Gulhurga Pri¬ 
soners. —Since writing'Ihe article concerning the prisoners 
incarcerated in the Goolburga jail it has come to our know¬ 
ledge that many of these unfortunate men have over and 
over- again petitioned that they mij^t be released on bail, or 
at'dnpe be brought to trial ; but ho heed whatever has been 
paid to their prayers. Even supposing the men are guilty, 
^ keeping them in duranen vile for So long a period, under 
auch^ iwavoiirable circumstances, is, to say the least, cruel, 

I, Hyderabad Jfaira, Vol. V, pp. 851-858, 
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and manifestly unjust; but it is shocking to think that per¬ 
haps innocent men—^and th»e are sufficient reasons to heUeye 
that the majority, if not almost the whole, of them are in¬ 
nocent of any crime—are left to suffer and die in prison by 
the culpable negligence of some one in authority. Now that 
the matter has been brought to the notice of the Nizam’s 
Government, we trust that speedy measures may at once be 
taken to bring these men to trial.”^ 

( 3 ) 

‘"Deccan Times, February 4,1880 :—Moglai DiUy-dMy- 
ing .—The following is from a correspondent who signs him¬ 
self ‘Justice’:— 

‘ Certainly your leader, in last Saturday’s issue, headed 
‘Moglai Dilly-dallying’, has roused the indignation ^d ire 
of all right-thinking persons everywhere. It must have been 
noticed by those in authority, and especially by H.E. the 
Minister. The Resident, unfortvmately, is away, but it is to 
be hoped that the article in question will not escape his notice. 
As a Briton and a Christian, it cannot but excite his sympa¬ 
thies toward the poor sufferers at Goolburga, and cause im¬ 
mediate steps to be taken for their release. Some of them 
have alread}^ died, others are dying, and as for the survivors 
they have amply suffered on account of the culpable negli¬ 
gence of men who are undeserving the name of human be¬ 
ings, but should be branded as brutes. I would further sug¬ 
gest that the relatives of the prisoners who have died should 
be handsomely rewarded, and the claims of those in custody 
should not be overlooked. A human government will most 
undoubtedly look to this, and pass a severe censure on all 
those on whom the onus of this sin rests. 

As for the distribution of the prize money you speak of, 
it perhaps has slipped into the clutches of some mammon- 
worshippers who do not wish to part with it, or perhaps it has 
already changed hands. However, it is to be fondly hoped 
that Sir Richard Meade will haul the parties concerned over 
the coals. 

N.B .—Jn British territories laws are in force to prevent 
cruelty to even, dumb animals. In one of the Cal¬ 
cutta Courts two individuals were mulcted in the 
, sum of Rs. 50 each for ill-treating a cat by setting 

their dogs on it; but, sad to say, in the Moglai, the 


I. Hyderabad Afaire, Vol, V, p, 859. 
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lives of men are treated with the utmost contempt 
and indifferenece—so much for the enlightenment 
of the age and those in authority.’ 

(4) 

"‘Deccan Times, February 7, 1880:— Moghu Atroci¬ 
ties. —^We lately drew attention to the disgraceful manner in 
which thirty-five persons were, seven months ago, incarcer¬ 
ated by His Highness the Nizam’s officials in the Goolburga 
jail, and were still awaiting trial, on mere suspicion of hav¬ 
ing been associated with the doings of the infamous Wassu- 
deo Bulwant. From facts which are constantly being 
brought to light it is indubitable that this case may be taken 
as a sample of the lax and descreditable manner in which jus¬ 
tice is a^iinistered in the dominions of H. H. the Nizam, 
and of the unscrupulous abuse of authority by Moglai offi¬ 
cials.”® 


(5) 

“Deccan Times, February 11, 1880:— The Goolburga 
Prisoners. —In a letter signed ‘ Veritas ’:—“your articles on 
‘Moglai Dilly-dallying’ and ‘ Moglai Atrocities,’ which ap- 
X)eared in your last two issues, surprised me not a little. As 
regards the former allegation, anent the Moglai Dilly-dal¬ 
lying, I venture to say that it is a well-known fact, fovmded 
on trustworthy authorities, that the onus of the delay com¬ 
plained of relative to the Goolburga prisoners lies not on the 
Moglai CJovemment, as sunnised, but on the British, as the 
following facts will clearly and satisfactorily evince. The 
prisoners in question were arrested in connection with Wasoo- 
dew Balwant Phadke’s capture, by the special requisition of 
the British Government in the Moglai territories, as asso¬ 
ciates of Wasoodew Balwant. The Bombay Government, 
as you are, no doubt, aware, were obliged to keep Wasoodew 
in custody for four months before putting him on trial. The 
fact of the matter was that the Bombay Govemraent had to 
get all Wasoodew’s papers translated before they could de¬ 
cide on what charge he could be tried, and until this was de¬ 
cided and the miscreant convicted (which unavoidably took 
up the prolonged period of about six months) his a$soci.ates 
at Goolburga could not possibly have been tried earlier; al¬ 
though, after hearing that Wasoodew’s case was finally dis¬ 
posed of, H.H. the Nizam’s Government did not lose a mo¬ 
ment’s time in soliciting, and that repeatedly, the British 

1. Hyderabad Afmrt, Vol. V, pp. 852-88a * 

8. Ibid., p. 8SS. 
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Grovernment to send up the papers and witnesses for the trial 
of the Croolburga prisoners, and to release the prisoners on 
bail until such time that their trial took place—^but to no ef¬ 
fect, no heed being given to the representations made. 

From these incontrovertible facts it cannot but clearly 
appear that the supposed negligence or Dilly-dallying, as 
you term it, does not, in any possible manner, fall into the laji 
of the Moglai Government, as it is clearly evident from what 
another Court took six months to come to any decision with 
regard to Wasoodew Balwant Phadke himself. I need not 
add an iota more to exonerate the Moglai Government from 
all blame of Dilly-dallying in this case. In my opinion, 
grounded on the above stubborn facts, that Government 
seems entirely innocent of the delay complained of.” 

( 6 ) 

“Deccan Times, February 18, 1880 :—The Goolburga 
Prisoners .—The following is from a correspondent who signs 
himself ‘ A Bralunin ’:— 

‘.With regard to the Goolburga prisoners, ‘ Veri¬ 

tas • evidently is not iWhind the scenes, as he wishes you to 
believe. These prisoners were not arrested at the request of 
the Bombay Government, but by Mr. Abdul Huk on his 
own responsibility after the capture of Wasoodew, and after 
Major Daniell had left. 

Mr. AMul Huk, I know, has been trjdng hard to get the 
Bombay Government to support him and to forward him all 
papers connected with Wasoodew, which they decline to do, 
and now he is in a fix what to do, 

Mr. Abdul Huk is really the only one to blame in this 
unfortunate affair, but as I hear the commissioners have fixed 
the 20th instant for commencing the trial I will not write 
more on the subject now.’ 

(7) 

'Deccan Times, March 28, 1880:—The public will be 
glad to learn that the unfortunate Goolburga prisoners have 
at last lieen brought to trial. As our readers are aware, 

1. Hyderabad Affaire, Vol. V, pp. 

2. md„ pp. 855-856, 
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these wretched men were arrested on mere suspicion of hav¬ 
ing been implicated in the doings of the outlaw Wasoodeo 
Bulwant Phadke, but no preliminary inquiry whatever was 
made to detennine whether there was an}'^ reason for retaining 
them in custody for any length of time. They were arbitra¬ 
rily thrust into the dungeon of Goolburga, and kept there 
for ei^t long months without any inquiry as to their inno¬ 
cence or guilt, and several of these helpless and ill-used men 
pined away and died in jail. Probably, with the apathy 
characteristic of Moglai rule, the survivors might have re¬ 
mained in jail for another eight months, or their existence 
might have been altogether forgotten, had we not helped to 
give imblicity to the case, and drawn the attention of the local 
government to the injustice that was being committed. We 
are glad that we have helped in opening the doors of the pri¬ 
son-house and getting the prisoners put upon their trial at 
last. A Court composed of Major Dobbs, the Judicial Rail¬ 
way Superintendent, and the Sadar Taluqdar of the Gool¬ 
burga District was appointed by the Hyderabad Government 
to try the prisoners, and the result of the trial clearly shows 
the unjust and cruel suffering to which the majority of the 
men were subjected. Of the 29 sundving prisoners, 24 were 
found to be perfectly innocent, and of these 24 four were 
Mitnesses, who, in the devil-may-care style of police proce¬ 
dure common to Moglai government, had been bundled up 
with the rest and shut up in prison! Five only were found 
guiltj”: one man, a Rohilla, named Ismail Khan, was con¬ 
victed of having had criminal dealings with Wasoodeo Bul¬ 
want, and was sentenced to 7 years’ imprisonment; two men 
to one year and eighteen months respectively; and two men, 
the Patel and Putwari of the village Gadnoor, were fined 
Rs. 50 each. 

What, we would ask, has the Hyderabad Government to 
.say regarding the Avrongful confinement for eight months of 
the 24 innocent men just released, and of them who died in 
jail? What return will the Government make to these un¬ 
fortunates, >vho have lost character, health and business 
through judicial injustice? or what compensation will be made 
tt) the families of those who died in jail? If such a case could 
by any possibility have occurred in England, the official who 
w-as i^ilty of imprisoning innocent men and witnesses for 
eight months would most probably be hooted by the mob. 
Insides receiving the penalty that a just and upright Gov¬ 
ernment could mete out. We leave this painful case to the 
consideration of the Hyderabad Goyermnent, hoping that the 
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hotice wliich the public have taken of it will tend to the in¬ 
troduction of some check on the reckless actions of police and 
judicial officers in the Mo^lai service.”^ 

« « 


As a result of the trial the following persons were sen¬ 
tenced to imprisonment and fines: 


1. Ismail Klian, llohilla 

2. Chatroo Naik 

3. Ramchandra Vishwamitra.. 

4. Ramchandra Hanuman .. 

5. Poorapah Dhondapah 


7 years imprisomnent 
1 year 
ly^ years 
fined Rs. 50 
fined Rs. 50 


The remaining persons were discharged. The judgment 
was delivered on i7th March 1880 by the Coimnissioners ap- 
pointed for the purpose, viz.. Major Dobbs, Judicial Supe¬ 
rintendent of H.H. the Nizam’s Railway, and Mr. Moham¬ 
med Ekraniulla Khan, the Commissioner of Gulbarga. 


That Wasudeo Balwant could attract a large number of 
followers to his cause in the district of Gulbarga and could 
secure facilities provided by the Brahmins and others at 
Gandgapur goes a long way to reveal the sympathy with 
which people in those parts of Hytlerabad viewed his activi¬ 
ties. 


1. Jlyderabad A fairs, Vol. V, p. 85(>. 
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THE RAMPA REBELLION AND ITS RE¬ 
PERCUSSIONS IN THE KHAMAM DISTRICT 

During the same year, i.e., iax 1879, when Wasudev Bal- 
want’s activities were going on in the district of Gulbarga, 
a rebellion broke out on the Eastern borders of Hyder¬ 
abad in the Godavari district. This rebellion is known as 
the Rampa Rebellion as the centre of the insurrection was 
the village of Rampa in the Chodavaram division of the 
Godavari district. About the same time trouble broke out 
also at RekapalU in the Bhadrachallam taluq for entirely 
different reasons. These two outbreaks were put down by 
September 1880. As both Rampa and RekapalU were on 
the borders of Hyderabad the risings in these had 

their repercussions in some of the taluqs t»f the 
Khamam district. The Government of Hyderabad was 
also called upon to co-operate with the Madras Government 
in putting down the Bampa rebellion. The nature of the 
insurrection* its progress and its final suppression can be 
understood from the folloM'ing:— 

( 1 ) 

“ At the time of the i)ermanent settlement of 1802-03 
the Rampa country was as entirely disregarded as if it 
had not existed, and no settlement of any part of it was 
made. During the disorders which arose in this district 
early in the nineteenth century, the mansalxlar, Rambhupati 
iJevu, descended with an armed force from the hills and 
took forcible possession of some villages in the plains. He 
was driven out of these and submitted, offering to acknow¬ 
ledge ‘ for ever the sovereignty of the Company.' 

Then (in 1813) for the first time a settlement was niade 
with him. The villages he had taken w'ere restored to him as 
mokhasas and, along with his ancestral possession in the hills 
were confirmed to him free of peshkash on condition that he 
maintoined order in them and prevented incursions into the 
low country. He appears to have leased his villages to 
certain subordinate hill chiefs or muttadars, whom he 
required to keep order in their own charges and from yhom 
he received an income of Rs. 8,750 per annum. These \wre 
the ancestors of the present muttadars. 
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He (lied in 1835 leaving a daughter and an illegitimate 
son named Sri Madhuvati Rambhupati Devu, and the for¬ 
mer was recognized by the muttadars as heiress to the 
zamindari. She declined to marry, declaring her intention 
of following the example of a former zamindami of the 
country who had remained unwedded all her life. Some 
time afterwards, however, her chastity was suspected, and 
she and her brother, both of whom were apparently detested, 
were driven out of the countiy. 

They were maintained by the Grovernment, and in 1840 
the estate was i)laced under the Court of Wards. Grave 
disturbances followed (a police force was cut up in 1840) 
but by 1845 the more turbulent of the muttadars had been 
apprehended or driven to dight. The zamindami surren¬ 
dered the estate in favour of her illegitimate brother; and 
in 1848, after protracted negi^tiations, the muttadars agreed 
to accept this man as mansabdar and to perform their old 
police duties, on condition that their united quit-rents should 
not exceed Rs. 1,000 and that the marisabdar should never 
attempt to exact njore from them. 

The mansabdar agreed to this, but quickly broke his 
promise. His confiscations of muttas and oppressions of 
the people resulted in risings against his authority in 1858 
and 1861; and such was the hatred he inspired that when, 
in 1862 he attempted to go and reside in his property an 
insurrection arose v'hich had to be put down by a strong 
force of police. He continued his depredations, however, 
and by 1879 had succeeded in getting eight Muttas into 
his own enjoyment, had doubled the quit-rent in several 
others, and w'as deriving a considerabale revenue from taxes 
on fuel and grazing and other unauthorized cesses. 

He succeeded in doing this largely by making it ap- 
Xiear, sometimes by disgraceful devices, that all his actions 
had the sanction of Government; and unfortunately the 
officers of Government neitlier adequately realized what 
was going on in his country nor made sufficient endeavours 
to protect the muttadars. They forgot that the agreement 
of 1848 was made under the authority of Government; and 
some of the muttadars who complained of the mansabdar’s 
exactions were referred to the Civil Courts, though the hill 
men are notorious for their dread of the plains. The groW'- 
ing discontent among the people was increased by new ^kari 
regulations preventing the drawing of toddy for doniesi^p 
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purposes and leasing the totldy revenue to renters. These 
renters demanded that the muttadars should pay fees (called 
chigurupannu) for the right to tap toddy, and the mansab- 
dar threatened to lev>’^ an additional tax, called modalupan- 
nu, at the rate of one-half or two-thirds of the cUgunipannu. 

This was the last straw, and w'as the immediate cause of 
the ‘ Rumpa rebellion of 1879.’ The unpopularity of the 
police, who had assisted in introducing the new toddy rules 
and also oppressed the people on their own account, was a 
contributory cause. The people said that they could not 
stand all the taxes that were being imposed; that three years 
ago came the chigurupannu; that this.year the mansabdar 
was demanding modalupannu; that the constables were ex¬ 
torting fowls; and tliat, as they could not live, they might 
as well kill the constables and die. The operations of the 
civil law of the country were an additional grievance. 
Traders from the low country had taken advantage of the 
simplicity of the hill men, ‘ Avho would much S(K)ner walk 
into a tiger’s den than put in an appearance in the Rajah- 
inundry court, ’ to make unfair contracts with them, and 
then, if these were not fulfilled according to the traders’ 
own interpretation, to file suits against them, obtain ex parte 
decrees, and distrain as much of their property as they could 
lay hands on. In satisfaction of a debt of Rs. 5, cattle and 
pnKiuce worth Rs. 100 had l)een sometimes carried off in 
this manner, and sometimes, it M'as said, the formality of a 
suit was dispensed with, and the trader, aca>mpanied by a 
friend personating an officer of the court, made the distraint 
without any authority whatever. The hill people laid the 
blame for all this injustice (rovernment and Government 
rules and regulations, and thought that their only remedy 
lay in rising against the authorities. 

On the 9th March 1879 the police inspector of Rampa 
reported that there was reason to apprehend a distur¬ 
bance. The Collector had gone to Bhadrachalam, so the 
Sub-Collector and Superintendent of Police set out for the 
hills with a small bcxly of police. At Gokavaram they met 
one of the muttadars who was suspected of disaffection, but 
he tried to allay their suspicions and accompanied them to 
Chodavaram. The next day, however, two policemen were 
stopped near that place by a body of armed men, and news 
was received of the capture by some insurgents of a body 
of police near Boduluru. Early on the 13th March a large 
jparty of hill men eame close to ChodAygram and stated 
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their grievances to the Sub-Collector, who went out unarmed 
to meet them. He attemptetl to reassure them and they ex¬ 
pressed themselves satisfied; but a few minutes later they 
called out that they could not trust the Sircar’s promises, 
and began firing on the camp. No particular hann was 
done by their fire, but the Sub-Collector’s party, which con¬ 
sisted of 30 police of all ranks with 82 carbines, was now 
cut off. They had no difficulty in holding out at Chodava- 
ram until reinforcements came up, and by the 17th the force 
in the village amounted to 149 men. Some 400 officers and 
men of the 89th Native Infantry had also been landed at 
Cocanada on the 16th and were moving up the country. 
Meanwhile, however, at Rampa two captured constables 
were solemnly sacrified before the chief shrine by the insur¬ 
gents. The leaders of the latter announced that rebellion was 
their onl}' hope, and the whole of the Rampa country was 
speedily ablaze. 

In the next month (April) the disturbance spread to 
the Golgonda hills of Vizagapatam, and in July to the Re- 
kapalle amntry in Rhadrachalam; but the causes of the dis¬ 
affection there (which are mentioned in the accounts of Re- 
kapalle and Dutcliarti) were essentially different from those 
operating in Rampa itself. 

The disturbed area now comprised over 5,000 square 
miles of wooded and hilly country. The operations of the 
troops were much hampered by the nature of the ground, 
and the malcontents took advantage of their superior know¬ 
ledge of the country to maintain a harassing guerilla war¬ 
fare, avoiding all direct encounters with the troops, but at¬ 
tacking isolated police-stations and burning or looting the 
villages of those who assisted the authorities. Troops were 
hastened up to the country, and by the end of 1879 the Gov¬ 
ernment forces included, besides several hundred police 
drafted from neighbouring districts, as many as six regi¬ 
ments of Madras Infantry, two companies of Sappers and 
Miners, and a squadron of cavalry and a wing of infantry 
from the Hyderabad Contingent. 

The chief leaders of the insurgents were four notorious 
characters named Chandrayya, Sirdar Jangam Pulicanta 
Sambayya, Tamman Dora, and Ambul Reddi of Boduluru. 
The second of these was arrested as early as April 29th, 
1879: Chandra 3 rya, however, scored many successes in the 
Yellavaram division at the beginning of May, and succeed¬ 
ed in burning Addatigela police station. He was nearly 
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captured in the middle of that month, but in June he shut 
up a party of police under a European officer for some days 
in Addati^la. The spread of the disaffection to Rekapal- 
le and Dutcharti, and the fear that the liill tribes of Pola- 
varam division might join the insurgents, led to strenuous 
efforts on the part of the authorities, and troops were moved 
up from all sides. The northern and eastern frontiers of 
the Kampa countrj’’ were occupied by strong detachments 
of sepoys, and military posts were established along the banks 
of the Ciodavari and Saveri. At the same time Mr. Sullivan, 
First Meml)er of the Board of Revenue, was appointed (in 
July 1879) to visit the district and ascertain the real cause 
of the trouble and suggest remedies for it. The steps he 
took, which included the deposition of the mansabdar and 
a promise that the inuttadars should thenceforth deal 
directly with (Tovernment did mucli to allay the excitement, 
and before the entl of August 1879 as many as 70 of 
Chandrayya’s men had been captured, and Rampa was 
comparatively quiet. 

Rekapalle was also pacified about the same time, and 
the apprehended rising in Polavaram did not take place. 
The remaining rebels were now driven north to the hills of 
Golgonda and Jeypore. Ambul Reddi was captured in 
November 1879 and Chandrayya was killed in February 
1880. Their removal broke the back of the trouble. Dis¬ 
turbances went on in a desultory fashion in the Vizagapatam 
district, and in October 1880 Tamman Dora made a brief 
incursion into that part of the coimtrj'. But by November 
1880 quiet was finally and evervAvhere restored. 

The most deadly foe of the police and troops engaged 
in suppressing the outbreak had been the malaria which in¬ 
fests this part of the coimtry. At the end of March 1880, 
out of 2,400 men employed, no less than 590 were on the 
sick list. Many deaths occurred, and in many other cases 
those attacked* w'ere months before they completely 
recovered.”^ 

( 2 ) 

Rekapalle 

“This country joined in the Rampa rebellion of 1879, 
and at one time gave a great deal of trouble to the authori¬ 
ties. The causes of the rising were quite different from those 

1. Madrat DUtriet OuMtteer*—Godavari by F. R. Hemingway, pp. 271-‘iT5. 
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which operated in Kampa. Under the Central Provinces 
administration, podu cultivation had been ahnost un¬ 
restricted, and the assessment on it had been only four 
annas an axe. The Madras Government almost trebled the 
assessment, excluded the cultivators from certain tracts, 
and levied a tax on the felling of certain species of reserved 
trees. These new taxes and restrictions were considered a 
grievance, and it was for this reason that the Rampa leaders 
found adherents in the Rekapalle country. On the tenth 
of July some Kampa insurgents under Ambul Reddi, aided 
by a number of Rekapalle people, attacked the Vaddigu- 
dem police station. They \vere driven back, and a jiarty 
of armed police was directed to proceed up the river 
from Rajahmundry in a steam-launch. The steamer 
wliich was without a guard or arms, incautiously went on 
ahead, was attacked a little above the gorge, and was taken 
by the insurgents. A force of 125 sepoys was tlien sent up 
the river, the Godavari and Saveri were patrolled by 
steamers, and posts were established along their banks. 
By September the people had resmned their ordinary oc¬ 
cupations and quiet was restored. The Rekapalle country 
was again disturbed by an incursion of Tamman Dora in 
October 1880. He looted a fe^v defenceless villages, but 
his stay in this quarter did not last long.”^ 

♦ * * 

The following correspondence connected w'ith the insur¬ 
rections in the Rampa and Rekapalli areas is available in the 
archives of the Central Records Office, Government of 
Hyderabad:— 

On information furnished by the Resident, Salar 
Jung, the Minister, issued orders to the Collectors in the 
month of March 1879 to effect the arrest of the following 
persons : Rama Reddy, Boduluru Ambul Reddy, Kakuru 
Reddy, Bundeli Dora and Karu Taman Dora. A reward 
of Rs. 200 for the arrest of every one of the above persons 
was also proclaimed. Through another proclamation 
dated April .S, 1879 a reward of Rs. 500 was declared for the 
arrest of Karu Taman Dora. In his letter, dated 15th 
March 1879 Salar Jyng Avrote to the Collector of Kham- 
mam as follows:— 

“ Reports have reached Government that a group of 
Arab s h ave attacked police outposts in the Ra mpa area on 

1, Madras Digtrivt Gazetteers—Godavari by F, R. Hemingway, pp. 264-:i$(i5t 
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the borders of Hyderabad. It is feared tliat Rohillas may 
also join the Arabs. Full details are not available. The 
(iovemor of Madras had informed that disturbing 
elements from Rampa are entering the Hyderabad terri¬ 
tory. A search should be made for them and their arrest 
effected. You are ordered to direct the Superintendent of 
Police to proceed to the borders and make all necessary ar¬ 
rangements to scour the roads and arrest these disturbers. 
No one should be allowed to escape. ” 

On 29th March 1879 the Collector of Khammam rei)ort- 
ed that the necessary arrangements liad been made on the 
borders but that till the time of writing no one had been ar¬ 
rested. It appears from the report of the police officers of 
Palvancha taluq that, a few days before, the insurrectionists 
had gathered at Rampa, attacked police outposts and had 
killed a few police constables. The police and revenue 
officers of Madras had subsequently proceeded to the area. 
In his letter the Collector informs that an attack was made 
on an excise shop in the village of Kotarwar in which the 
police suffered a few casualties. By that time none of the 
rebels had entered the Hyderabad territory. There was 
also no trace of any Arabs or Rohillas. 

The Collector of Nalgonda in his letter, dated 6th April 
1879, reported that insurrectionists had gathered in the hills 
of Devarkonda and Devalapally. Due to want of super¬ 
vision by the police and the depredations of these people 
about 40 villages had become deserted. The Collector con¬ 
tinued that if this state of affairs was allowed to stand for 
a few days it'Vas likely to result in the depopulation of 
many more villages. A few days before, the Government 
treasury, which was being conveyed from the village Jatala 
Palluru to the taluq office was looted by the Lambadas. 

It appears that Chandrayya, one of the leaders of the 
insurgents, who had been arrested had escaped. A reward of 
Rs. 1,000 was proclaimed on the 27th of June 1879 for his 
arrest. 

The Collector of Khammam through his letter, dated 
September 10, 1879, reported that the police officials of 
Kandi Konda and Palvancha had been despatched to Wad- 
digudem to report on the state of affairs there. From the 
report it appears that the insurgents had visited an excise 
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shop. On this information being received the Assistant 
Commissioner and other authorities, accompanied by a troop 
of 40, attacked the insurgents. There was a sharp struggle 
between the insurgents and the police party. The same day 
the Assistant Commissioner died apparently of injuries and 
a heat-stroke. The village Venkanpet was burnt down. 
In a further report dated September 1879, the Collector 
informed Captain Fallen that his troops were requisitioned 
by Lt. Hamilton. The village of Saganapally was sur¬ 
rounded and about 17 persons were arrested. In another 
letter, dated 18th July, 1879, the Collector of Khammam 
informed that insurgents had gathered at Waddigudem 
and had looted the village. The insurgents appeared to be 
aiming at plundering Bhadrachallam and were in contact 
with the people in the Hyderabad territory. Tlie police had 
been asked to proceed to the borders to prevent armed people 
from entering the Hyderabad territory or leaving it. The 
Collector had requested for additional troops being despatch¬ 
ed to the forested areas. 

As a result troops were sent from Hyderabad, both 
regular and irregular and also the Contigent Troops to the 
borders of Hyderabad. The Resident in his letter, dated 
19th July 1879, informed Salar Jung that on the 16th of 
March there was an engagement with the rebels who 
escaped beyond the river CJodavari. Tlie Governor of 
Madras had desired the assistance of the Hyderabad trtMjps 
for preventing rebels from escaping into the Hyderabad 
territory. Accordingly Salar Jung infonned the Collector 
of Kliammam that Hyderabad Troops had l)een sent 
under Capt. Fallen to the Inmlers. He also ordered the 
Collector to assist in the arrest of the rebels. 

In his letter, dated 21st July 1879, the Collector in¬ 
formed that the insurrectionists had attacked the forest 
guard at Waddigudem, who however, escaped with his 
family and arrived at Rudrankot in the Palvancha taluq. 
The insurrectionists now seemed to be planning an attack 
on the village of Rudrankot. The Collector also informed 
that a police party 200 strtmg was patrolling the lK)rder. 

On 24th July, 1879, the Collector was informed that it 
appeared from a letter of the Resident that rebels had 
gathered in the village of Kakepally and that people of the 
Hyderabad Government were rendering them help. The 
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Collector was ordered to keep a watch of them. Kakepally 
was also known by the name of Karkarlapally and was 
situated in the Madira taluq of the Khammam district. 
The Resident had informed that a big insurrection was ex¬ 
pected to take place in Kakepally and had desired that neces¬ 
sary arrangements be made to meet it, as it was apprehend¬ 
ed that the people of the Hyderabad Government were al¬ 
so rendering assistance to the insurgents. 

From the letter of the Collector of Khaimnam, datetl 
15th August 1879, it appears that some of tlie insurgents 
liad been arrested and were in custody in the Hyderabad 
territory. Thej^ were 12 in number. They had been lianded 
over to the Gk)vemment of JMadras. Under the instruc¬ 
tions of the Resident the statements of these insurgents 
seem to have been recorded in Telugu before they were 
handed over to the Madras authorities. 

Although the repercussions of the Rampa rebellion 
were not serious in the Hyderabad territory still it could 
not be denied that the insurrectionists were in contact with 
like elements in the district of Khammam. Some of the in¬ 
surgents seem to have also collected in the Karkarlapally 
village in the Madira Taluq. The excitement caused by the 
Rampa rebellion, which lasted for about a year, must have 
affected the population on the borders of the district quite 
deeply. 



CHAFfEB XVI 

JAMALUDDIN AFGHANI’S ACTIVITIES 

In the year 1879 the great Pan-Asian Missionary Syed 
Jainaluddin Afghani visited Hyderabad. This remarkable 
l)erson was bom in the year 1839 in Afghanistan. During 
the course of his life he visited a number of countries both 
in the Middle-East and Eur^e. He was deei)ly grieved 
to find the decline of the Muslim powers and the gnnvth of 
an aggressive imperialism among the European nations. It 
w'as his constant effort to rouse nations like Persia, Turkey 
and Egypt to the possibilitj' of ruin overtaking them and 
to the need for building up unity in the matter of religion, 
society and politics. He was in Egypt in 1879 working in 
the El-Azhar University when the British had already started 
designs to enslave Egypt. Aligning himself with the re¬ 
formed and nationalist elements in Egypt Jainaluddin Af¬ 
ghani brought about a great awakening in that country 
through press, platfonn and associations and institutions for 
social and political refonns. He very .sixm came into con¬ 
flict with Tofiq Pasha, the Khediv of Egypt, who liad been 
installed in his position by the British. Although in the 
beginning the hopes of the nationalists rose in seeing Tofiq 
Pasha installed in place of Ismail Pasha, they turned into 
bitter disappointment when Tofiq Pasha also started the 
regime of repression on the one hand and humble servility to 
European nations on the other. Almost the first victim 
of this policy was Jamaluddin Afghani. In September 1879 
Jamaluddin was deported from Egypt summarily. He arriv¬ 
ed in India the same year and proceeded to Hyderabad where 
he stayed for about two years. He was moved from Hyder¬ 
abad to Calcutta, where he stayed for a brief time, being un¬ 
der the constant surveillance of the police. From Calcutta he 
was deported via Afghanistan to England. There he became 
very friendly with the great statesman W. S. Blunt, the 
champion of the Egyptians in England. In Paris Jamalud¬ 
din Afghani started a periodical in Arabic through whidi he 
carried on a ceaseless campaign against the exploitation of 
the Asiatic coimtries by European powers. The Sultan of 
Turkey, hoping that his regime would get support from the 
Pan-Islamic activities of Jamaluddin, invited him to Turkey. 
But Jamaluddin was a reformer and soon his activities in 
the cause of reforms in Turkey made him a suspect in the 
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eves oi t\\e Sv\\lai\, He was dWpA nnA^^ a<.v i* 

.iw "« 9tti ;.f mIcH 1897,l„A 

suspeeleA U^al he was poisoned. 

Hyderabad Jamaluddiu was pvit up 
witti Mobmd-Dowla Nawab Rasool Yar Jung. He wrote 
articles in the local Urdu journals Molamin and Moalam-e- 
Shojiq. These articles covered subjects of religion, philoso¬ 
phy and educational and social reforms. He also used to 
have discussions with learned persons in Hyderabad on 
various subjects. 


In the field of educational reform Jamaluddin Afghani 
advoc?ated the imparting of the modern type of education 
to the Muslims in all the branches of the natural sciences, the 
luunanities an<i the jirofessional sciences. He was against 
the orth(Hl(»x Moulavis, ivho turned a deaf ear to the needs of 
the times and confined their education only to the study of 
religious scriptures. But he was also against the educational 
efforts of Sir Syed Ahmed, Avhich he was then carrying on 
at Aligarh, Jamaluddin did not want that the education of 
the Western type should result in the de-nationalisation and 
iWestemisation of the Muslims. Education at Aligarh had 
been placed under the charge of European Professors. Sir 
Syed Ahmed and his band of associates were then supposed 
to be strong reformers and to that extent away from religion 
and religious trends. Jamaluddin bitterly attacked Sir Syed 
Ahmed and his .school of thought and felt that Muslim edu¬ 
cation in the hands of foreigners would remove from the 
students their faith in their religion. He, therefore, de¬ 
sired that while education among Muslims should be ex¬ 
panded both in nature and content from the traditional type, 
it should, however, be placed in the hands of the Muslim pro¬ 
fessors, who would see to it that the pupils would not develop 
a disbelief in their convictions. 


While Jamaluddin was staying in Hyderabad, Salar 
.Tung offered to employ him in the service of the State, but 
.Tamaluddin refused to accept service in Hyderabad. By 
his writings in the press and his public speeches Jamaluddin 
made a deep impression on the public in Hyderabad. Mr. 
W. S. Blunt in his book India Under Bipon has quoted the 
impressions which prominent people in Hyderabad had 
Wmed about Jamaluddin. According to Syed Ali Bil- 
grami “ Shaik Jamaluddin was too much of a socialist and 
fire-brand to carry through a reformation,” 
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Nawab Rasool Yar Jung says “In all India you would 
nut find a teacher like Jamaluddin. 

While Ulunt was on his way to India Janialuddin met 
him in Paris. The following were Jamaluddin’s impressions 
about India as described by Blunt:— 

" ISth ' September :—We arrived by the night train 
at Paris, and alighted at the Hotel S. Romain, a quiet place 
where we can see our friends. Presently Sabunji came in 
^vith Sheykh Jemal-ed-Hin. When I saw the Sheykh in 
London in the spring, he wore his Sheykh’s dress. Now 
he has clothes of the Stambouli cut, which, however, sit 
not badly on him. He has learned a few words of French, 
but is otherwise unchanged. Our talk was of India, and of 
the possibility of my being able to get the real confidence 
of the Moslems there. He said that my being an English¬ 
man would make this very difficult, for all who haxl any 
position to lose were in terror of the Government, which 
had its spies everpvhere. He himself had been kept almost 
a prisoner in his house and had left India through 
fear of worse. Any Sheykh who gained notoriety in India 
was tracked and bullied, and if he persisted in an indepen¬ 
dent course he was sent on some charge or other to the 
Andaman Islands. People, he said, would not understand 
that I wished them well, and would be too prudent to talk. 
Even the people might but not the Sheykhs or the Princes. 
He thought Hyderabad would Ije my best point, as there 
Avere refugees there from every province of India, and they 
were less afraid of the English Government. He said he 
Avould write me some private letters to explain my position, 
and to the editors of some Mohammedan newspapers. I 
told him what the political position was, and how necessary 
it seemed to me that the Moslems should show that they 
joined the Hindus in supporting the Ripon policy. All 
depended on the Indians shoAving a united front. He said 
they might have courage, if it could be proved to them that 
there AA'ere people in England who sympathized Avith them, 
but they only saw the officials, who never smiled when they 
spoke to them. I asked him about the language I should 
most prudently hold regarding the Sultan, and he advised 
me to say nothing against the Sultan in India, or about an 
Arabian Caliphate; it had been spread about that the Eng¬ 
lish Avere going to set up a sham Caliphate in Arabia, under 
a child whom they would use to make themselves masters 
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of the holy places; the Sultan’s name was now venerated in 
India as it had not formerly been. 

lith September: —Jemal-ed-Din and Sanua and 
Sabunji came to breakfast, and we stayed talking all day. 
The Sheykh brought with Iiiiu letters which he had written 
to the Nawab Abd-e-Latif of Calcutta, and the Nawab 
Rasul Yar Khan of Hyderabad both of which I hope may 
be of great value. He told us some interesting particulars as 
to his own people and family, repudiated the idea of the 
Afghans being a Semitic people, says on the contrary that 
they are Aryans, like the inhabitants of Northern India, but 
his own family is Arabian, and they have always preserved 
in it the tradition of the Arabic languages. He also dis¬ 
coursed on history. I read them my poem ‘ The Wind and 
the Whirlwind, ’ which Sabunji in part translated to the 
Sheykh. He said that, if he had been told there was in the 
world an Enghshman who really sympathized with the mis¬ 
fortunes of India, he would not have believed it. 

The articles which Jamaluddin wrote during his stay in 
Hyderabad have already been referred to above. The gist 
given below of some of. these articles will throw light on 
jamaluddin’s approach to the problems of this country:— 

Emphasising the need for imparting instruction in 
the mother-tongue Jamaluddin wrote as follows:—“I am 
surprised that those of the Indians who have become en¬ 
lightened have not paid attention to this important subject. 
Do they not know tliat progress depends on instruction be¬ 
ing imparted in the language of the country? It is sur¬ 
prising that hardly any good book dealing with the sciences 
or humanities has so far been translated in (any) Indian 
language. Have Indians become so oblivious of the fact 
that if modem knowledge does not find a place in their 
language their nationhood cannot rest on a sure foundation? 
Do they not know that the first duty of the intellectuals is 
to enrich their own language? Why do they not translate 
the books in modem languages into Urdu, and for this 
purpose take the help of langua^s like Sanskrit, Marathi 
and Bengali? It is a long time since the British have been 
mling in India. Why is it that the intellectuals of India 
are not taking steps to build up a treasure of modem langu¬ 
age in their coimtry? This could not be possible unless they 

1. India Under lUpon by W. S. Blunt, pp. 
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translated good lKK)ks in their own languages. It is also 
not possible for education to be universal unless it is impart¬ 
ed through the language of the countr 5 \ Hoav could a langu¬ 
age learnt through other languages be assured of firm 
foundations in India? How can a man point out proudly 
to his library if it contains thousands of books written in 
foreign languages and not a single book written in the langu¬ 
age of the countrj'. It is said that all knowledge is after 
all knowledge, whether imparted in a foreign language or 
in the language of the country and that after all the British 
have been ruling in India for a long time. So it is argued 
that there is no hann in adopting the English language and 
getting knowledge through English. The reply to it is that 
such an attitude can onl}’’ be described as flattery and syco¬ 
phancy. This should not be taken to mean that English 
should he totally stopped. The knowledge of English is 
necessary for every Indian. ” 

Addressing the British, Jamaluddin appealed to them that 
for the securit}’^ of their administration they should make 
the Hindusthani language the language of their adminis¬ 
tration. 

In criticising the orthodox Muslims Jamaluddin was ex¬ 
ceedingly hitter to their attitude in general. He says “ the 
present system of education among Muslims is rotten to the 
core. The method of learning Arabic is so defective that 
boys are neither able to talk nor write two correct sentences 
in Arabic. Their study of logic has landed the Muslims 
into a field of superstitions only. They have never acquired 
the knowledge of anj”^ modern language. They have not 
developed even a sense of curiosity about modem inventions. 
The language which our Moulavis acquire is like a dimly lit 
lamp which fails to throw light even to a short distance. 
It is a pity the Moulavis do not encourage modern know¬ 
ledge which they call Ilm-e-Firang or foreign knowledge. 
They think that by this they are protecting Islam, although 
in reality they are enemies of Islam. These Moulavis should 
first equip themselves with knowledge. A little considera¬ 
tion w'ill show the Muslims that deterioration in their society 
has started with these Moulavis. A truly learned man is 
one who should pour life into a society, which has been pro¬ 
strated and not one who is deaf to all calls of progress. ” 

Jamaluddin also lashed out against the religious pre¬ 
judices preventing the Muslims from accjuiring modern 



knowledge. These prejudices, he believed, had separated 
them from each other and had kept them ignorant of world 
politics. He also criticised the movement started by Sir 
Syed Ahmed. Jamaluddin considered that Western 
knowldege was necessary for Muslims, but not in the way 
that Sir Syed Ahmed had designed. He criticised Syed 
Ahmed’s educational, political and religious convictions 
bitterly. In one of the articles he asked, “ Supposing that 
a French boy is taken to Germany and is educated by Ger¬ 
man Professors in German surroundings, he will naturally 
develop respect for Germans and G^ermany and look doAvn 
upon his own country. How would it be possible for him 
to love his country?” Jamaluddin’s criticism of Syed 
Ahmed’s educational activities was on the groxmd that this 
education was being imparted through English institutions 
and in surroundings removed from an aesthetic atmosphere. 
He was also surprised that Syed Ahmed should undermine 
his own conununity and aim at consolidating British interests 
in India. 

The above opinions of Jamaluddin Afghani, which he 
propagated in Hyderabad, did not fail to make an impres¬ 
sion on the educated classes in the City of Hyderabad. His 
articles secured wide publicity and the idea of a Muslim 
University which he had sponsored found favour even with 
the ruling circles when W. S. Blunt took it up during his 
visit to Hyderabad in 1884. Jamaluddin was removed 
from Hyderabad to Calcutta in about 1881. The British 
seem to have become suspicious of his activities when the 
revolt of Arabi Pasha took place in Egypt in 1882. It ap¬ 
pears that in the demonstrations which Arabi Pasha led 
before the palace in Cairo on 11th September 1882 he had 
boasted that, if he wished, he could bring about a rebellion 
in India against the British. This must have resulted in 
the hurried departure of Jamaluddin from Hyderabad. 
Jamaluddin left Calcutta at the end of 1882 and after 
journeying across Afghanistan and other countries of the 
Middle-East, he reached London in the spring of 1883. 

Brief as the sojourn of Jamaluddin was in Hyderabad, 
his activities gave a great fillip to the growth of public 
opinion in Hyderabad especially in the development of 
journalism and in the aw^ening of interest in educational 
and social reforms. One of his colleagues Mohib Hussain 
(in whose journal Jamaluddin used to wite his articles ) 
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later on became an ardent social reformer and an eminent 
journalist. The need for imparting instruction through 
the medium of the Indian languages to which Jamaluddin 
drew public attention found a fertile field later on in the 
educational development of the State. 



Chapter XVII 

PUBLIC AWAKENING IN HYDERABAD (1888) 

Salar Juiig I died on 8th February 1883 when the admi¬ 
nistration of Hyderabad was entrusted to a Council of Re¬ 
gency consisting of the prominent noblemen of Hyderabad 
and presided over by the Nizam. Raja Narender Bahadur 
and Mir Laik Ali Khan, the son of Salar Jung, were made 
the joint administrators of the State. Mir Laik Ali Khan 
was also the Secretary of the Regency Council. During its 
brief term of one year the Council of Regency had to face 
I>ublic agitation in connection with what came to be known 
as “The Chanda Railway Scheme”. In brief the scheme was 
that the existing State Railw'ay running from Hyderabad to 
Wadi should be taken over by a (British) Company which 
would extend the railway to Warangal and thence on one 
side to Bhadrachallam or to Bezwada and on the other to a 
point at Chanda. On the capital raised the Hyderabad Gov¬ 
ernment w'as to guarantee certain interest and the railway 
w'as to be know’n as the Nizam’s Guaranteed State Railway. 
Although the scheme was approved by Salar Jung during 
his life-time, it came up for implementation only during the 
term of the Council of Regency. In the absence of the de¬ 
tails of the scheme it was widely believed that the Hyderabad 
Goveniment was embarking on a scheme w'hich was likely to 
result in financial loss to the State. By this time the educated 
class had grown up in Hyderabad which had begun to take 
a lively interest in public affairs. They set up a Committee 
known as “The Conunittee to consider the Chanda Railway 
Scheme ” under the leadership of Dr. Aghornath Chatto- 
padhyaya and Mulla Abdul Qayum. Dr. Agornath at this 
time was working as the Principal of the Hyderabad College. 
This Committee felt that the full facts of the Chanda Rail¬ 
way Scheme should be placed before the public. A represen¬ 
tation to this effect was made by the Committee to the Coun¬ 
cil of Regency. That for the first time in Hyderabad the 
public asked the Government to take it into its confidence 
was too much for either the Council of Regency or the offi¬ 
cials of the Residency. The result was that Dr. Aghornath 
Chattopadhyaya w'as suspended from service and deported 
from Hyderabad on the 20th of May 1883. 

On the 22nd of May a Revenue Officer named Dastur 
Ausaji Hoshang was also deported for alleged conspiracy 
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in the agitation. The manner and method of the deportation 
of Dr. Aghornath Chattopadhyaya was to say the least heart' 
less. The following nmning accounts of the agitation and 
deportation of Dr. Aghornath Chattopadhyaya culled from 
the contemporary journals bring out in bold relief the injus¬ 
tice meted out to this noble son of India:— 

. ( 1 ) 

“ Dr. Aghornath, the Principal of the Hyderabad 
College, has, a local paper states, been suspended by the 
Government, for connecting himself with the movement set 
on foot to petition the Viceroy against the Chanda railway 
scheme. Our Hj^derabad correspondent also makes mention 
of the fact, although he does not give the official’s name.— 
I'imes of India, May 16,1883.”^ 

( 2 ) 

“ An occasional correspondent of the Timas of India, 
telegraphing on May 21, says:— 

‘Dr. Argonath, Principal, of the Hyderabad Col¬ 
lege, was last night under escort taken to the railway and 
deported across the Nizam’s frontier to Sholapore.’ 

( 3 ) 

“ Another correspondent of the same paper says:— 

‘ Dr. Argonath Chatopadya, one of the leaders of the 
party opposed to the resolution of His Highness’s Govern¬ 
ment anent the railway scheme, was deported last night in 
charge of the police beyond the limits of His Highness’s 
ten itory, with an injunction that his return would be followed 
by apprehension and trial. By means of certain representa¬ 
tions an attempt has been made to arouse public feeling and 
even Pathans and other bodies have, it is said, been tampered 
with. Sultan Nawaz, a well-known Arab Jemadar, who had 
been induced to sign a memorial to the Viceroy by its having 
been represented that the British Government pressed the 
.scheme on the acceptance of his Highness’s Government in 
order to secure the assignment of the Aurangabad and Nal- 
drug districts, withdrew from the movement on hearing the 
true particulars, and was urgent in his demands that certain 
persons should be deported, offering his aid in doing so.’ ”® 

]. Hyderabad Affaire, Supplementary Volume for 1880« p. 471. 

2. Ibid,, p. 472. 

3. Ibid,, p. 472. 
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( 4 ), 

“ A correspondent of the Bombay Gazette, telegraphing 
from Hyderabad on May 19, 1883, says:— 

‘ The Council of Begency are still divided in their opi¬ 
nion about the Chanda Railway Scheme, though Major Tre¬ 
vor writes to local paper to say that it has been sanctioned. 
Protests against the scheme continue to be sent to the Vice¬ 
roy. The Hazar Dastan charges Mr. Abdul Huq with inte¬ 
rested motives. Mr. Mahdi Ali is very unpopular, but he is 
blamed for nothing. Goolam Dustigeer and others say he 
has already changed his opinion and sympathises with the 
agitators. Nawab Sultan Nawaz Jung Bahadur, one of the 
wealtliiest Ameers, on being questioned by the Peshkar whe¬ 
ther he signed the petition got up by the agitators, replied 
in the affirmative, and ottered, it seems, to lend the Govern¬ 
ment seven crores.’ 


( 5 ). 

“ A correspondent of the same paper, telegraphing from 
Secunderabad on May 21, 1883 says:— 

‘ Dr. Argonath Chattopadya, the Principal of the 
College here, has been dismissed, and was last night de¬ 
ported beyond the limits of His Highness’s Dominions for 
connecting himself as a leader with the agitators against, 
and imj)ugning, a settled resolution of the Council of Re¬ 
gency on the Chanda Railway Scheme. Some of the agita¬ 
tors have gone so far as to attempt stir up the Pathans 
and Arabs in this matter, by appealing to their patriotic 
feelings, and asserting that the British Government were 
forcing the railway on this Government, with a view to 
securing the districts,of Aurangabad and Naldurg, as they 
ha<l done the Berars. The much talked-of memorial was 
signed bj' about 105, and not 50,000 persons, and most of 
the names appearing are of no consequence whatever. Only 
one of the self-styled secretaries to the agitation and a few 
of Dr. Argonath’s scholars w'ere at the station to see him 
sent off in the charge of the police. Other agitators were 
conspicuous by their absence. The fact that there was not 
the slightest demonstration is significant, and the extent of 
the agitation may fairly be estimated by the paucity of those 
attending at the station last night.’ ” 

J, Hyderabad Afairt, Supplementary Volume for 1886, p. 478. 
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“The same correspondent, telegraphing on May 23, 
1883, says:— 

‘ Dastur Assaji Hoshang, one ot* the secretaries to 
the committee agitating against the Chanda Railway Scheme, 
was yesterday evening deported from the territories of 
His Highness the Nizam for his complicity in the agitation. 
From all accounts it would appear that he was the prime 
mover in the attempts to influence the Pathans, Arabs and 
others to oppose the action of the Government, and that he 
was in fact, the moving spirit in the agitation. Great com¬ 
miseration is felt for Dr. Argonath, who is supposed to have 
been a totd in the hands of the Dastur.’ 

( 6 ) 

“ Dr. Argonath C^iattopadya, telegraphing from 
Sholapore on May 23, 1883, says:— 

‘ The telegram from Secunderabad published in the 
Times of India of the 22nd instant, regarding the Chanda 
Railway, is utterlj’^ false. No memorial was ever sent to 
the Viceroy. It is tnie the feeling in Hyderabad against 
the raising of a foreign loan is ver}' strong. Designing per¬ 
sons, expecting large commissions, have, it seems, misrepre¬ 
sented matters to the Nizam’s and the British Governments. 
They have given the movement, which is a peaceful one, the 
colouring of a disturbance. Certain officials have lost their 
influence since the death of Sir Salar Jung, and they Avant to 
regain it by such false representations. They are afraid lest 
certain unpleasant things should be brought to light, and are 
therefore trying to check the movement by threats of suspen¬ 
sion, dismissal, and deportation. The police have been very 
active for some daj’^s past. With all this, the committee are 
firm. They are determined to represent their grievances to 
the Viceroy. Interested parties have even gone the length 
of sending impudent telegrams to great personages in the 
name of the committee.’ ”* 

(7) 

“ An occasional correspondent of the Times of India, 
telegraphing on May 23, says:— 

‘ The deportation of obstructionists to the Chanda 
Raihvay Scheme continues. Last night Mr. Assajee Ho- 

1. Hyderabad Affairs, wSupplemenUry Volume for 1886, pp. 472-473. 
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shang, a Parsee, and a third class talookdar, was deported 
from Secunderabad with the aid of the Cantonment Magis¬ 
trate Major Ludlow, and his police. Several other servants 
of Government, residents of Chudderghaut and supporters 
of Dr. Argonath, are likely to be deported.’ 

(8); 

“ Assa Hoshang Dastur, telegraphing from Poona on 
May 25, 1883 says:— 

‘ The telegram published in the Bombay Gazette of 
the 24th is much exaggerated. Far from being a prime 
mover of the Chanda llailway agitation, I know very little 
of its doings. That I have influenced the Pathans and Arabs 
is untrue, and that Dr. Argonath was a tool in my hands is 
simply ridiculous. Future events will prove that I am a 
victim of the intrigues of certain officers.’ 

( 9 ). 

“ Dr. Aghomath Chattopadhaya telegraphing 
from Sholapore to the Bombay Gazette on May 26, 1883, 
says:— 

‘ The letter of the Hyderabad correspondent pub¬ 
lished in the Times of India of the 25th instant contains 
statements which are incorrect. Firstly, the meeting was not 
called ‘The Conunittee for considering the Chanda Railway 
Scheme’; secondly in conformity with a resolution passed by 
the Committee, the folloAving telegram was sent to the 
Secretary to the Council of !^gency, with copies to mem¬ 
bers, and not the message maliciously fabricated by the cor¬ 
respondent. ‘ The president of the Committee for consider¬ 
ing the Chanda Railway Scheme requests that the papers 
applied for on the 6th instant be kindly granted early, as a 
public meeting is to be convened shortly.’ What motives 
these correspondents may have in giving malicious versions 
of what is thoroughly constitutional and loyal is not far to 
seek. Perhaps their wheels are well greased.’ 

( 10 ) 

“ The Hyderabad correspondent of the Times of India, 
writing on May 29, 1883, says:— 

‘ I find I was wrong in saying that Dustoor Asa 
Hoosung was the Secretary of the Agitation Committee. 

1. Hyderabad Affair*, Supplementary Volume for 188«, p. 474. 
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However, whether he was the Secretary or not, matters very 
little, as the Government Avere satisfied that his connection 
with the movement Avas of so close a nature as to justify his 
deportation. It is needless to say that a perfect panic exis¬ 
ted for some days after the dej)ortation of Asa Hoosung 
and Dr. Aghornath. No fresh deportations have taken 
place since those aa'Iio AA’cre connected AV'ith the movement are 
beginning to breathe more freely. The provisional Gov¬ 
ernment, or rather the Joint Administrators, have very much 
strengthened their hands by the j)rompt and decisive mea¬ 
sures they took in regard to the tAA'o indwiduals already de¬ 
ported, and it AA'ill be some time, I think, before Govern¬ 
ment servants are again found getting up a i)olitical agita¬ 
tion against the Government or Government measures. The 
Hyderabadee is per sc, after all, a A'cry mild individual, and 
if left to himself is a A'ery inoffensiA’^e and resigned being, 
boAving to ki.smet; but the rising generation of that ilk is un¬ 
fortunately too liable to lie led astray, and some of them too 
desirous of slwAA'ing AA'hat enlightened beings thej’^ are, by 
folloAving in the footsteps of importations from Hindu¬ 
stan.’ 


( 11 ) 

“ The Hyderabad correspondent of the Times of India, 
AATiting on Slay 23, 1883, says:— 

‘ In my last letter I informed you that the Principal 
nf one of the local educational institutions had been sus¬ 
pended for sending a telegram to the Viceroy direct regard¬ 
ing the Chanda RailAA'a}-^ Scheme. I mentioned no name, 
not wishing to give undue prominence to the matter while 
the case Avas still pending. My reticence, hoAvever, was of' 
no aA^ail, as the Principal’s name Avas mentioned on the 
authority of the local paper in the same issue of your paper 
as that in AAhich my letter appeared. In my letter I 
said that the Principal’s (Dr. Argonath’s) conduct in the 
matter Avas unusual if not extraordinary. I was conse¬ 
quently prepared to hear that he had been dismissed and 
ordered to leave His Highness’s dominions, but I think feAV 
people AA'ere prepared for the unusual manner in which Dr. 
Argonath’s deportation was carried out. On Sunday even¬ 
ing last the doctor was at his house in conA'ersation Avith some 
tAventy or thirty persons, members of the committee ap¬ 
pointed to petition the Viceroy against the Chanda Railway 
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scheme, when suddenly a body of police, under the Inspec- 
tor-Gleneral, Koostmn Ali Khan, and a party of Arabs ap¬ 
peared on the scene and asked which of those assembled was 
Dr. Aghornath. The doctor rose and went forward, saying 
“ I am Dr. Aghornath.” He was then shown a paper, and 
told that on its authority he was to accompany them to the 
railway station. The doctor, who was bareheaded, asked to 
be allowed to get his turban, when he was told that thei'e 
was no time for this. His request to see his wife (who is in 
a very delicate state of health) was denied him; his children, 
who were sent out b}*^ the mother to wish their father good¬ 
bye, were not allowed to go near him, and he was taken off 
to the station and there made to wait till half-past 10 p.m. 
when the Madras train started. Here he was unceremo¬ 
niously put into a second-class compartment with eleven va¬ 
liant members of the Nizam’s police as an escort! His friends 
at the station were not allowed to go near him to say good¬ 
bye, and one of them, who asked that the doctor might l>e 
put into a first-class carriage, was told there was no money 
for the purpose, as eleven policemen had to escort him. This 
gentleman on offering to pay the difference between second 
and first-class fares for the whole party was told “hooktum 
luihccn hui.” On the carriages drawing up at the station 
platform, the police in a very rough manner ordered the 
doctor to enter the compartment in which he was to travel. 
The doctor, who retained his presence of mind throughout 
and behaved with great self-possession, turned to those as-, 
sembled on the platform and said: “Gentlemen, you will 
please bear witness that I do not enter this carriage wil¬ 
lingly, but that 1 am compelled to do so”. Major Dobbs, 
the Judicial Superintendent of the Railway, who happeneci 
to be present on the platform w'as appealed to by the doctor 
for protection as a native British subject and landed pro¬ 
prietor in Bengal. Major Dobbs regretted his inability to 
interfere, the doctor being in charge of the Nizam’s police, 
but promised that a faithful report of the circumstance 
would be made to the British Resident next morning. The 
affair when mentioned to me seemed so utterly incredible, 
that I thought the whole thing was a gross exaggeration, but 
careful inquiries made from eye-witnesses to the whole trans¬ 
action only tend to fully corroborate this sad ending of the 
career of a useful and efficient Government servant. That 
a person of Dr. Aghomath’s high educational and scientific 
attainments should have been treated with so much ignominy 
and so little consideration seems inexplicable. His fault 
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after all was only a very grave misconception of his position 
and duty as a Government servant, for wliich dismissal and 
an order to quit Hyderabad would liave been a sufficiently 
severe punislment without the indignity having been added 
of being sent away as a criminal, and that, too, of so despe¬ 
rate a character as to require an escort of eleven policemen. 
His sudden removal at this time enlists the more sjTnpathy, 
owing to the fact of his wife being in a very delicate state of 
health and requiring the support of his presence and com¬ 
pany; and it must be particularly painful to her to have 
liad her husband tom away from her at such a time without 
one moment’s warning or •preparation, hurried away only 
in the clothes he stcxal in, when there was no necessity for 
any such hurry, as he was detained at Wadi, the termiiial 
station of the Nizam’s State Kaihvay, virtually a prisoner 
from 6 a.m. till 3 p.m. when the IMadras mail to Bombay is 
due, and by which he was sent on to Sholapore. I had nearly 
omitted to mention that the twenty or thirty agitators 
against the Chanda Railway Scheme who were at Dr. Aghor- 
nath’s when the police and Arabs put in their appearance 
beat a very hasty and ignominious retreat. It is said that 
Dr. Aghornath, either before or after his suspension (I am 
not sure which) sent some telegrams to His Highness the 
Nizam asking to be furnished with the papers connected 
with the proposed scheme. This, I dare say, had more to do 
with his siumnary removal than the fact of his having tele¬ 
graphed to the Viceroy, as some of the telegrams to the 
Nizam were, it is said, highly disrespectful. The Doctor 
himself, however, says that he only addressed one telegram 
to His Highness, that it was couched in most suppliant 
terms, and was fonvarded at the request of the Committee ap¬ 
pointed to petition the Viceroy. If, therefore, more than one 
telegram was received by His Highness, it will be the duty 
of the Government to make an enquiry into the matter in 
justice to the doctor.’ 

( 12 ) 

“ The same correspondent, Avriting on May 24, 1883 
says:— 

‘ My letter announcing the deportation of Dr. Aghor¬ 
nath was hardly posted, when news reached me that another 
of the a^tators, Dastoor Assa Hoosung, the secretary of the 
opposition committee, had been deported. He was taken off 
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Very quietly by the Secunderabad police, who took him in 
charge just as he had left a Parsee shop, allowed him to go 
home and pack up his traps, and started with him by the 
10 p.m. train. The manner in which Dr. Aghomath w».s 
hurried off by the Moglai police must 1 think, be due to the 
fact that these men exceeded their instructions. Now, that 
the president and secretary of the agitation conunittee have 
been disposed of, the Government possibly will make severe 
examples of Government servants m'Iio may have connected 
themselves with the movement.’ 

The Chanda Railway agitation has been referred to in 
the folloAving words by Sri (Thulam Dastagir Khan in his 
autobiography at page 63:— 

“Dr. Aghornath, IMoulavi Yusufuddin, IMr. Sabha- 
pati, Har-at-Tjaw and founder t»f the Gulbarga Mills, Mulla 
Abdul Qayum and Alxlul Khader, brother-in-law of Masi- 
huzaman Khan, the tutor of the Nizam, came to me and 
stated that a number of leading persons had signed the 
Memorandum alxiut the Chanda Railway. Some more w'ere 
to sign and I was also requested to affix my signature. I 
told them that as against the Government our rei)resenta- 
tives would not succeed, but would on the other hand invite 
trouble. They refuted my argument and one of them told 
me that the Nizam was against the Chanda Railway Scheme 
and tliat Nawab Bashiruddowla differed from Dilair Jung 
in his opinion about this scheme. As I saw the signature 
of Shamshir-ul-Mulk on the representation I tot) signed it. 
The result of all this w'as that Dr. Aghornath and Dastur 
Hoosung were expelled from the State. Shamshir-ul-Mulk 
denied having signed the representation. Kighteen persons 
who were involved in this affair came in for adverse notice. 
As soon as I heard this new's I told Maharaja Narender 
Bahadur and Mr. Cordery, the Resident, that every man 
from the lowest to the highest was free to express the opinion 
he held irrespective of the Government’s likes and dislikes. 
The Government has no right to stifle the opinion of the 
public.” 

With the deportation of Dr. Aghomath Cliattopadhyaya 
and Dastoor Ausaji Hoshung and warnings administered 
to the others the agitation died down and the railway scheme 
was implemented. By the year 1886 the extension of the 
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railway line from Wadi to Secunderabad up to Bezwada 
had been completed. The agitation which the proposed 
tension brought about among the educated classes of Hyder* 
abad for the first time was a pointer to the beginnings of 
public awakening in Hyderabad. Dr. Aghomath was per¬ 
mitted to return to Hyderabad after two vears and was 

W If 

placed in charge of the College which later developed into 
‘ The Nkm College.’ He was the centre of a strong in¬ 
tellectual group in Hyderabad and became the source of 
inspiration to many persons, who later took a leading part 
in the public life of Hyderabad. Dastoor Hoshung was 
also called back and was reinstated in service. Mulla Abdul 
Qayum had left for Madras for a short period after the agita¬ 
tion was put down. He later returned to Hyderabad and 
played a notable part in the public life of the State till his 
death in 1906 . In the development of public awakening in 
Hyderabad the agitation against the Clianda Bailway 
Scheme in 1883 can be taken to be the starting point. From 
this date onwards we notice a steady growth of public cons¬ 
ciousness among all tlie communities of the State. 



Chapter XVIII 

MR. W. S. BLUNT AND THE MUSLIM 
UNIVERSITY SCHEME 

A reference has already been made to Wilfrid Scawen 
Blunt who wrote on the activities of Jamaluddin Afghani. 
Mr. W. S. Blunt was one of the high-minded Englishmen, 
who persistently opposed the aggressive and the imperialistic 
designs of England in the Eastern countries. Blunt was a 
great scholar of Arabic. He Avas a life-long champion of 
the cause of Egypt and bitterly criticised the designs of 
England, which ultimately led to the occupation and en¬ 
slavement of Egypt. In his work Secret History of the 
JSnglish Occupation of Eglfpt he has described the <liplo- 
matic intrigues of England through which this occupation 
was achieved. Blunt was also a great admirer of Muslims. 
He deeply lamented the decline that had set in among the 
Middle-East countries. He desired a revival of Muslim 
culture and the rehabilitation of Muslim nations. Along 
with Jamaluddin Afghani, Blunt criticised the old and 
traditional type of Mullas and Moulavis, who in their nar¬ 
row-mindedness Avould not absorb what modem languages 
had to give, but he was also against the type of education 
which Avould deprive the Muslims of their faith and their 
glorious cultural heritage. He wanted Muslim education 
on modern lines but in a INluslim atmosphere. In 1883 he 
arrived in India an<l i)aid a visit to Hyderabad for the first 
time in the November of that year. This was repeated by 
him again in February 1884 when he accompanied Lord 
Ripon, the then Viceroy of India to Hyderabad for the in¬ 
stallation of the Nizam Mir Mahboob Ali Khan. He met 
a number of people in Hyderabad and submitted his pro¬ 
posals for a Muslim University to the Nizam. The Hyder¬ 
abad Government enthusiastically supported the scheme, 
but after the departure of Blunt, owing to the differences, 
M'hich arose betAveen the Nizam and his Minister, the scheme 
fiell through. The impressions of Blunt about men and 
matters in Hyderabad have been recorded in his diary pub¬ 
lished by him imder the the title India Under Ripon., A 
Private Diary. Relevant extracts from this book are given 
below, which will reveal the reactions of the Hyderabad 
Muslims to British influences^:— 

1. Op. oit., p. 60 0 t teqq. 
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“ 29th November 

A more interesting visitor was Laik Ali, the young 
Salar Jung, who has succeeded to liis father’s title. He is 
only twenty-two, but has already an extremely dignified 
and at the same time quite natural manner, just the man¬ 
ner, in fact, of our liest bred fLnglishmen. This, and his 
lieight, which is considerably over six feet, remind me 
vaguely of Pembroke,'though Salar Jung has no remark¬ 
able good l(H)ks to reeonunend him and seems likely to grow 
fat, whieli Pembroke never ■will. He talked well, and with 
very little reserve, said he thought the English Government 
had made a great mistake in Egj’^pt, and seemed delighted 
at the prospect of Arabi’s return. I told him about the letter 
I had from Sheykh Jemal-ed-Din for the Nawab Kasul Yar 
Khan, and he said that the Sheykli had been a friend of 
his father’s, and invited us to breakfast with him for Satur¬ 
day, promising also to invite the Nawab, so that we might 
talk Avithout ofiicial listeners. ” 

“ 30/* November 

After breakfast another Arab visitor called, brother 
of the El Kaeti who made liimself Sultan of Makala in 
Hadramaut with English help, also Syed Ali Bilgrami, a 
jMohammedan from Delhi, one of those brought here by 
Salar Jung—‘ a great pity ’ in Cordery’s opinion—to wake 
up public f)pinion. He has had a partly English education, 
and has an appointment as civil engineer. His brother, 
Syed Hiiseyn, was old Salar Jung’s private secretary. He 
explained to us the state of parties here. ” 

“ 1st December 

I sat next to Salar Jung at breakfast, on the other 
side of me l)eing Syed Ali llilgrami already mentioned. 
With him I discussed the whole question of the future of 
Islam. He had read my lKX)k, but took what he called a 
more pessimistic view than I do. He agreed, however, 
with me that if we could get Arabi and the Azhar Liberals 
restored to Egypt, and so a religious basis for reform, the 
effect in India would be great. ‘ We look, ’ he said, ‘ to 
Mecca, far more than to Constantinople (Syed 
Ali is a Shiah), but we are all very backward in India. A 
religious basis is indispensable. ’ He then talked of the pil¬ 
grimage, and said he had been consulted by the English 
Government*'as to what should be done to improve the ar¬ 
rangements for it. He had referred them to my book. As 



a Shiah, he does not love the Sultan. The English Govern¬ 
ment would do far better to break that connection and pro¬ 
tect the Arabs instead, but he was far from hopeful. Here 
at Hyderabad Salar Jung’s death had been an immense 
misfortune. Of Sheykh Jemal-ed-Din, Avhom he hafl known 
here, he said he was too much of a socialist and firebrand to 
carry through a reformation. He talked, too, of the Mahdi, 
wishing him success. He said that if he succeeded it would 
l)e repeating the history of Abdiliah in the sixth century of 
the Ilejra. On the whole, a very pleasant breakfast. 

In the evening Nawab Rasul Yar Khan, who after all 
had not been at the breakfast, came to see me, a good little 
alem of the Azhar type one knows so well in Egypt, liberal, 
socialistic, and an enthusiastic disciple of Jemal-ed-Din’s. 
He knoAvs no English, hut is learned in Persian, and to 
some extent in Arabic. In this last Ave conA'ersed. He tells 
me the majority f)f the Mohammedans here are Sunnis, but 
there is little difference between them and the Shiahs, and no 
ill-feeling. The mass of the i>eople are quite ignorant of all 
that goes <ni outside the Deccan, but they had heard of the 
Egyptian VV’ar, and had sympalliized Avith Arabi. Of Lord 
Ripon and the disputes in India only those Avho knoAV 
English and could read the English papers had heard , any¬ 
thing. He himself knew A^ery little. There was no religious 
learning here, nor any body of learne<l men. In all India 
you AA'ould not find a teacher like Jemal-ed-l)in. He pro- 
<luced Avith rev'erence out of his pocket a photograph of the 
Afghan Sheykh, and also a copy of the ‘ Abu Nadara,’ 
in AA'hich my portrait ha<l ai>peared, and he read out to us 
the poetry Avritten imder it. I asked him if there Avas no 
Mohammedan newspaper published here, and he said there 
was one. But AA^hen I gaA'e him a copy of my Colombo 
speech for it he Avas frightened, and asked Avhether the 
English Govermnent Avould not be very angry. I like this 
little man extremely. He promised to call again on 
Monday. ” 

“ 2nd December 

Cordery is doing Avhat he can to get rid of 
the clever young Mohammedans introdueed from the 
north by the late Salar Jung. The ablest of these is Seyd 
Huseyn Bilgrami. Cordery sent for him this morning to 
tell him that he should leave Hyderabad as soon as pos¬ 
sible, such Avas the Resident’s Avill. The arbitrary power 
of the Resident here is beyond belief, I notice that Balet 
38 
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Dowlah trembled before the little red-faced Cordery like 
a boy. Syed Huseyn does not tremble, but he will be ob¬ 
liged to go all the same. We had luncheon with him and 
his brothers today, all very clever men, as also with Mulvi 
Cheragh Ali, who is looked upon here as a member of the 
sect nicknamed ‘ of nature ’ by the old-fashioned Moham¬ 
medans, because they advocate a reformation political, 
social, and religious, on the lines described in my ‘ Future 
of Islam three years ago.’ Only he thinks the present Sul¬ 
tan and Caliph might carry it into operation. This is because 
he has never visited Constantinople, and so does, not know 

how hopeless that hope is. With these young men- 

and Ave discussed all these (juestions-one can talk as freely 

as AAdth Englishmen. And I am not surprised at Cordery’s 
being afraid of them. The excuse for getting rid of them 
is that they are strangers here, which is true, for they are 
Delhi men. I doubt if Cordery is pleased at our going to 
their house. ” 

“ Hh December 

Kcccived a visit from a native teacher at the Moslem 
school, and we had s(une interesting talk. He told me the 
Mohammedans here were far from happy. They wei‘e 
isolated and without knowledge of Avhat happened in the 
outer world. They wanted knoAvledge and educatitm; schools 
there were, but no superior instruction. They had had a 
great Minister in Salar Jung, but he was dead. The men 
noAv in power had never left the walls of Hyderabad. They 
were in the hands of the English, Avho were destroying all 
the good work that Salar Jung had done. His son was a 
good and able young man, Avho had large ideas because he had 
travelled. But the Peishkar knew nothing, and he made a 
circle on the table with his finger, signifying the walls of the 
city. I asked him alxiut Kurshid Jah, and he made the same 
sign. The Government, he said, is in the hands of two or 
three ignorant men. Men of learning are being driven from 
the country. The teacher had with him a friend who knew 
Persian. They were both much pleased to hear that Anne 
had read the Koran through three times. This is an old- 
fashioned man, who evidently hates the English heartily, but 
I am struck with his liberality as between Mohammedatts; 
and Mohammedan Hyderabad, whether Stmni or Shiah, 
seems ripe for reform. I had a talk later with Cheragh Ali, 
mostly about his book. His book contains nothing more than 
Mohammed Abdu, or any of the Liberal Ulemg of CairO| 
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Would subscribe to. Indeed, the reforms it suggests have all 
been advocated by them, and are defended with mucli tl-.e 
same reasoning. I showed him, however, that he was leaning 
on a broken reed if he trusted to Constantinople for a refor ¬ 
mation.” 

“i)th December 

The schoolmaster called again. He asked me what the 
Mohammedans ought to do to better their condition. Every 
ycai they were becoming poorer in India. The Government 
ruified them where the\f had land with taxes, and they had 
no emijloyment in tlie towns. I suggested they should take 
to trade, learn English, and compete with the Hindus, and 
he agreed with me that that might be best. He said, how¬ 
ever, that in many parts a Mohammedan who learned Eng¬ 
lish A\as still called a hafr by his fellows. Here at Hyder¬ 
abad the taxes were not excessive, but the English system 
surrounded them, and English goods were killing the native 
industries. He said if nothing were done to helj) them, the 
English Government would have every Mohammedan in the 
country against them. 

He also complained terribly of the tyranny of the Eng¬ 
lish officials and their brutal manners. He asked how it was 
that 1 was different from them, that I made him sit do>vn on 
the same sofa with myself, that I addressed him politely, and 
did not treat him as a slave. The officials, he said, sit without 
moving in their chairs and talk to us, while they leave ns 
standing, arbruptly in words of command, without any salu¬ 
tation or words of friendship. You treat me, a poor man, as 
3 'our equal. Why is this? I explained to him there were deg¬ 
rees of good breeding amongst us, and that the better the 
breeding the greater the politeness. That the men who came 
out to India as Government servants were, many of them, 
taken from a comparatively low rank in life, and that beiiig 
unused to refined society, or to being treated with muoli 
consideration at home, they lost their heads when they found 
themselves in India in a position of power. I hoped, how¬ 
ever, that this might soon be changed. He said the officials 
made their nation hated by the people; many who were wil¬ 
ling to think the English Government was good were es¬ 
tranged by the manners of its officials. He asked me again 
why I travelled so far to see them, and why I cared to help 
them and I explained that in youth I had led a life of folly, 
and that I wished to do some good before I died, and that I 



liad received much kindness from the Moslems, and leametl 
from them to believe in God, and so I spent a portion of 
every year among them. I like the man much. 

At four, Rasul Yar Khan came to fetch us to dine with 
him in the city, a final breach of discipline, as English people 
going to the city are expected to be bear-led by someone 
from the Residency. Rasul Yar Khan lives in a httle old- 
fasliioned house, with a pretty court surrounded by arches, 
and Ave were glad of the opportunity of seeing a bourgeois 
Hyderabad establishment. He had invited several friends 
to meet us, NaAvaiz Jung, Cheragh Ali, Seyd Huseyn Bil- 
grami, and Moulvi Mehdy Hassan; and we had some good 
talk. They told us Avhen Lord Beaconsfield came into office 
ten years ago, every jMohanmiedan in India looked to the 
ConservatiA'e party as friendly to them. But Lord Lytton’s 
policy had undeceived them. The Afghan War had been 
most displeasing and had estranged every mind, and they 
had entirely lost confidence in any English party. They 
talked, too, of a letter Lytton had written to Lord Salisbury, 
wliich had been published, explaining hoAV IMohanmiedans 
Avould be excluded from the i>ublic service. 

Mehdy Hassan sat next me. He is native of LucknoAV, 
and told me I should be AA'ell received by the Mohanunedans 
there, for they knew my name well, and he has promised to 
give me letters for some of them. They Avould be glad to 
learn the truth about the Egyptian War, for until a few 
months ago they had all been deceived about it, thinking that 
the English had really gone to Egypt as the Sultan’s allies. 
They said I should do Avell to give a lecture at Calcutta on 
the subject, but that it would be difficult to get up a public 
protest against future Avars Avaged with Mohammedans, be¬ 
cause, although the thing would be popular, it would be too 
dangerous for the leaders in it, who would from that moment 
become marked men. They told me I had mo conception of 
the despotism under which India was held, nor of the danger 
there was for them in meddling with politics; Jemal-ed-Din’s 
stories about the deportation of religious Sheykhs to the 
Andaman Islands Avere perfectly true.” 

“ 4th January 

Later we Avent to a party at Belvedere, and again met 
the Hyderabad party. I had five minutes’ talk at last, alone, 
AA'ith the Nhsam, and asked him to put himself at the head 
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of a movement for a imiversity. He was the leader of the 
Mohammedans in India, and the people looked to him for 
their redemption. He promised most readily and empha¬ 
tically tliat he would do so, and I suggested to him that he 
should speak to the Viceroy about it the day he was installed, 
and say that he wished to coimneniorate his accession by a 
great act in favour of education, and I cautioned him to say 
nothing about it to any one but Lord Ripon. This too he 
promised; and 1 am to send him, through Salar Jung, a draft 
scheme for approval, between this and our meeting him again 
at Hyderabad. Thus my plan in visiting India is working 
itself out in a surprising manner. ” 

“ Sth Febrtiary 

We lunched with Seyd Huseyii Bilgrami, who is 
now practically Minister, and had a long talk about 
the situation. He said he would certainly draw up 
a financial statement showing all the deficit, and that he in¬ 
tended to make it his rule to be quite straightforward in all 
his dealings, on the principle that honesty was the best po¬ 
licy. I told him, of course, that 1 approved, and that he 
must remember that the Hyderabad State existed on suffer¬ 
ance, supported only by public opinion at home, the 
policy of the Indian Foreign Office was one of encroacli- 
ment, and, but for Engli.sh opinion, they would annex every 
independent State; nor >vould public opinicwi jjrotect them, 
exc*ept they showed themselves worthy of protection, I said:-- 
‘ In all your dealings show yourselves honester than the In¬ 
dian Government. It is not saying much or asking you to do 
much, but this will be your best protection.’ About the 
railway he seemed to think there was no help for it, but he 
did not fancy the idea of having dealings with Abd-el-Hak. 
Abd-el-Hak was a desperate intriguer, and should be sup¬ 
pressed; he was not so clever as people thought; the letters 
he wrote were not his own; he was incapable of witing any¬ 
thing w-orth reading. They must make the best they could 
of a bad job with the railway; it had been imposed upon 
them with a view to running the state; it could not possibly 
pay more than its working expenses, and there would be 
a charge for twenty years on the State of £> 2,00,000 a tenth 
of tlie revenue. It certainly is an outrageous business. 
About the university he seemed to think there would he 
much practical difficulty, though he decidedly wished to 
have it here when I said that we did absolutely depend upon 
the Nizam’s help. He promised, however, to read over the 
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draft, and talk about it again on Sunday, when I ain to have 
a conference with Salar Jiuig. Unless they take the thing 
up more warmly than this, 1 am inclined to think we had 
better look elsewhere. 

We had a discussion at Imicheon with his brother and 
Cheragh Ali about the Mahdi, one or two being opposed to 
him on the groimd that he was adverse to the Ottoman Em¬ 
pire, and on the more general one that ‘ If he is not the 
Mahdi, he is an imposter; if he is, Ave ought all to join him ’ 

-a thing nobody seemed Avilling to do. The majority, 

Avith Seyd Husejm, hoAveA^er, agreed that he was a Moham¬ 
medan representing Mohanunedan interests, and so ought 
to be supported, and this is very strongly my oaata vieAv. ” 

“ 9th Fcbtuary 

Rasul Yar Khan came and spent the morning 
Avith us, talking over, the uniA^ersity scheme, which he 
warmly approves, but Avarns me that it runs great risk 
of failing in the AA^orking out, and Avould haA e me keep the 
management in my oAvn hands. Rut this I cannot do. He 
says it must anyhow be independent of the Government 
here. He AA'ill do all he can for it in any case. 

Later we went to the races, and I had a feAV Avords Avith 
Salar Jung about the uniA’^ersity. I told him, unless he was 
prepared to take it up energetically Ave should look elseAvhere 
than to Hyderabad. The people of the north were 
determined to have a university and if not here, AA^ould 
have it at LucknoAV or Delhi. He spoke, hoAV- 
ever, strongly about it, promising to give it all his support, 
and quite admitted that the advantage receded by the Hy¬ 
derabad State would be as great as any it could give. I 
told him we did not need the Nizam’s mone^', but liis patron¬ 
age, on accoimt of his great name. He talked of Kalbarga 
or Aurangabad as suitable places, but Rasul Yar Khan is 
for Golconda, as being nearer to Hyderabad and contain¬ 
ing plenty of buildings. We are, however, to dine tomorrow 
Avith Salar Jung, and discuss the whole matter, and the day 
after at a farewell dinner with the Nizam. If I can bring this 
to a good end I shall have done enough for one winter. I 
doubt if ever a university was imagined, planned, preached, 
and accepted before in six AA'eeks from its first conception. 
This, however, is only gathering in a harvest I have ploughed 
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and sowed for, and watered with my tears, for almost as 
many years. 

I have sx^oken to Clerk about it, and he is strongly in 
favour of Aurangabad, where he says there are heaps of 
old buildings, and he introduced me to Mir Abdu-es-Salam 
(Ferdunji, the Parsi Talukdar is the next most important 
man at Aurungabad), chief Subar there, who happens to 
be at Hyderabad, and who invited us to stay with him at 
Aurangabad. ” 

“ IQth February 

Seyd Huse}^ came next, and we talked the imi- 
versity scheme over fully. He foresaw great diffi¬ 
culties of administration, which I have no doubt he does not 
exaggerate. Hut I think his real doubt was as to the reality 
of the supx)ort I .am counting on in the north. This I 
Avas able to remove by showing him the atldresses I had re¬ 
ceived, especially from his own tomi, Lucknow, which bear 
the signatures of all the great Mulvis. I put it, however, 
j)lainly to him whether he was prei>ared to support the 
scheme thoroughly, as otherwise I slK)uld not risk establish¬ 
ing it at Hyderabad, and he promised to do his every best, 
especially when 1 had explained to liim the political bearing 
it would have, and the influence it would bring to the Hyder¬ 
abad State. We agreed, therefore, to act together in this 
matter, and it is only noAV a question of details. He does 
not fancy Glolconda, saying it is unhealthy, and that the 
buildings there could not l)e given. He thinks Serinagar 
far better, but all would have to be built there from the 
ground. I fancy he would like to have the thing under his 
owTi eye and management, as he was formerly Professor 
at the TjUcknoAv College. I do .not, however, want the uni¬ 
versity to be too entirely under Government control here, 
as one never knoAvs AA’ho may succeed to poAver. ” 

“ February 

I had a long talk with Clerk about the imiver- 
sity and he promised to dp all he can to help it on. 
He thinks Kalbarga will do very Avell as its site, though 
he likes Aurangabad better. Salar Jung has written a note 
promising the Nizam’s answer for tomorroAV and he has te¬ 
legraphed to the officials at Kalbarga to order all attention 
to l>e paid us tomorrcAAv Avhen we stop. ” 

f * f 
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The Scheme for a Mohammedan University proposed 
by Mr. Blunt to the Nizam on January 24, 1884 is given 
below:— 

“ The Mohammedan Univeksitv 

The lamentable decline, during the last forty years, of 
the Mohamme<lan oonmiunity of India in wealth and social 
importance, while at the same time it has been nmnerically an 
ever-increasing body, makes it a matter of anxious consi¬ 
deration with those who love their religion to consider by 
what means best to avert the danger attending such a con¬ 
dition of things, and to restore prosperity to the commu¬ 
nity and its activity’ as a living and beneficial influence in 
the progress of the Empire. 

It is ackiiowledged that the evil has been principally 
brought about by the changed condition of the country. 
From a ruling and favouretl race, the Mohammedan com¬ 
munity has become (»nly one of many bodies unfavoured by 
the State; and the fall from their high station Avas at tlie 
time accompanied by a corresponding collapse of energy; 
while, later, accidental circumstances, such as the change of 
the official language from Persian and Urdu to English, 
still fxirther aggravated their misfortunes. 

These, though they may regret them, the Moham¬ 
medans now knoAv that it is useless to complain of.' They 
ceased to look for any re\'ersal of the political settlement 
of India as a British proA'ince; and accepting the fact, they 
are fully aware that a ncAv departure is necessa^’y for them 
in correspondence with their ncAV circmnstances. Nor is this 
conviction lessened b^’’ the consideration that it Avould seem 
to be the tendency of the age to j)ut everj'^ year more and 
more administrative power back into native hands, so 
that in the future there may be expected to be an ever- 
increasing competition betAveen the various sections of 
Indian societ.v for adA^antage under the imperial rule. 

Again, it is no less acknowledged that, in the modern 
conditions of Indian life, that which principally conduces 
to the advantage of each community is its superiority in 
education. The force of natural character is no longer a 
sufficient element of success, and acquired intelligence is 
daily asserting itself more strongly as the condition of all 
participation in public life. Instruction in the arts and 



sdences of the Western world is at the present day an 
absolute necessity for high success; and even in the lower 
walks of life a certain knowledge of these things has become 
desirable for all perhaps but the lowest class bound to agri¬ 
cultural labour. Certainly no large community, such as is 
the Mohammedan in India, could hope to hold its own with¬ 
out a general increase of learning; and it is no longer con¬ 
tended by any section of the community that secular know¬ 
ledge can be dispensed with, or that it is, if rightly directed, 
at all opposed to the best interests of religion. 

On the other hand, it is equally certain that the majority 
of those who profess the faith of Islam look upon that faith 
as the most precious inheritance bequeathed them by their 
fathers, and decline to put it in peril for the sake of any 
worldly advantage. They consider that, in seeking the 
general good of a Mohammedan community, the first and 
absolute essential to be considered is the good of the 
Mohaimnedan religion; and this is their first thought, too, 
when the practical question of individual education comes 
l)efore them. All Mohammedan fathers are desirous that, 
before everything else, their sons should inherit their own 
gift of faith in the one true God and the teaching of His 
apostle. 

Thus, then, it happens that, while recognizing fully 
the necessity there is for worldly knowledge, the mass of 
respectable Mohammedans have held back, and still hold 
back, from the purely secular education afforded in Gov¬ 
ernment schools and colleges to Hindus and Christians with 
themselves. They look with suspicion on the teaching, and 
with more than suspicion on the teachers. They refuse to 
believe that any education can be a sound one which is with¬ 
out a religious basis. They see that neither histor}”^ nor 
philosophy nor Western literature can be taught by imbe- 
lievers in the divine mission of their Prophet without serious 
risk of imdermining their pupils’ faith; and they find no in¬ 
stitution in India in which these necessary branches of 
hiunan learning are taught to Mohammedans wholly by 
Mohainmedans. Neither the Indian University, nor the 
Calcutta Madraseh, nor the Hooghly College, nor even the 
College of Aligarh entirely fulffl this condition. In the 
Indian University there is at the present moment no single 
Mohammedan professor. At the Madraseh, the president 
and many of the professors are Englishmen; and at Aligarh 
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also the principal is an Knglislunan, and there are English 
and Hindi teachers. In none of them is there the certainty 
that religious influence other than ISlohainniedan shall not be 
brtnight to l)ear upon the stiKlents. 

Ijastly—and this is the most important consideration of 
all to the leaders of the Alohammedan conummity of India 
—they find in all the Empire, no central school of religious 
thought such as is to be fomid in other IMohammedan lands. 
Although their population is the largest of any now exist¬ 
ing in the worhl, they are M'ithout a recognized seat of leani- 
ing M’hich can claim for them to l)e the fountainhead of 
orthodox opinion. They have no central ImmIv of Ulema, 
who.se teaching and discussion should serve to keep alive the 
intellectual activity of the religious teachers and st> give 
its tone to the whole mass. They feel this to l)e the most 
.serious want of all their situation in pre.sence of the growing 
intelligence of other religious htnlies around them. 

In view of all these circiunstances the following re.solu- 
tions have, therefore, l)een suggested, and are now jmt be¬ 
fore the Mohammedan community at large:— 

1. That in each town a Provincial Committee shall l>e 
formed, consider where and iimler what conditions it will 
be best to found an educational establi.shinent on a large 
.scale, which .shall equally satisfy the religious and the secular 
wants of the community; and to raise sub.scriptions for that 
purpose. 

2. That, this being done, a Central Committee shall lie 
convened, the same to be composed of one delegate from 
each of the Provincial Committees, in order finally to decide 
the questions raised in the Provincial Committees. 

3. That, if possil)le, his Highness the Nizam of the 
Deccan l)e asked to become the patron of a Central Estab¬ 
lishment, as being the most poAverful Mohammedan prince 
now reigning in India, and that a humble jjetition be addres¬ 
sed to his Ilighness in that .sense. 

The following .suggestions also are made:— 

1. That the educational establishment should take the 
fonn of a university, to be called the Deccan (?) Univer¬ 
sity, empowered to grant degrees in religion and in .secular 
knowledge, and to appoint pn»fessors in both branches of 
learning for such as shall repair to its metropolis (say 



Hyderabad) for tlieir educatJon. It is hoped that his High¬ 
ness the Nizam may be pleased to grant a building to ser\'e 
as university ball and lecture-rooms. 

2. That, under the university, each province of the 
Indian Empire, or, if funds suffice, each great city, should 
erect or purchase at its own cost a building for its own 
students in the metropolis, the same to l)e called the college 
of that province or city, at which hnlging (not board or 
funiiture) should be provided at nomiival rates to the 
students. These colleges should l)e the property of the 
provinces or cities erecting them, and should be managed 
by provincial or city trustees appointed by themselves in 
such manner (subject to the general laws of the university) 
as they shall themselves think most desirable. Thus each 
jirovince or city would inactically pay for and manage its 
t)w'n education. 


3. That an appeal be made to the Mohammedan 
princes, noblemen, talukdars, /.emindars and rich merchants 
to found professorships f(»r the university, the same to bear 
the name of their founders, an<I to be vested as religious 
endowments in the hands (tf university trustees, the duty 
of the profes.sors being to give gratuitous public lectures to 
all students of the university. A <lonation of Rs. 80,000 
shall be considered equivalent to founding a professorship, 
and shall entitle the donor to have his name perpetually con¬ 
nected w'ith it—this, although it may be hereafter consider¬ 
ed necessary to increase the provision out of university 
funds. Such donors should moreover be granted the title 
of ‘ Founders ’ of the university, and should form its special 
council. 

4. That a similar appeal l>e made to poorer men to 
found scholarships under the like conditions, except that 
Rs. 10,000 should be the siun entitling the donor to per¬ 
petual remembrance-—^he said scholarshij)s to be granted in 
the fonn of monthly stipends of thirty rupees to such stu¬ 
dents as, having graduated in religious and secular knoAV- 
ledge in the university, may be chosen by sj)ecial competi¬ 
tion, on the condition that they shall act as this proA'ision 
AAill be to spread religious ami .secular education thrtmgh- 
out the country. The founder of three scholarships to haAc 
the same privilege and title as the founder of a professorship. 



5. That special provision be made in tlie scheme for the 
religious needs of the Shiah as well as of the Sunni com¬ 
munities. 

6. That his Highness the Nizam be prayed to grant a 
perpetual charter regulating the university according to 
the rules usual in such institutions. 


7. That a memorial be at the same time addressed to 
his Excellency the Viceroy of India, stating the objects of 
the University, and humbly praying the countenance of the 
Imperial Government for the scheme. ” 

Salar Jung replied on this subject as follows:— 


My Dear Mr. Blimt, 


“ Hyderabad Deccan, 
February 18, 1884 


I am desired by his Highness to inform you, in reply to 
your letter of the 24th of January, enclosing a memo em- 
btKlying a scheme for the formation of a Mohammedan 
University, that his Highness cordially apiiroves of your 
suggestions, and will give every support in his power to any 
attempt that may be made to carry them out. His High¬ 
ness had the honour of holding a conversation with his 
Excellenc}'^ the Viceroy during his short sojourn here, in the 
course of which he understood that his Excellency was pre¬ 
pared to countenance and support the scheme. 


I am to say that his Highness regards the scheme as one 
calculated immensely to advance the cause of Mohamme¬ 
dan progress, and that he will be glad if Hyderabad is given 
the honour, by preference, of l)ecoming the centre of the 
movement. As, however, the scheme has originated with 
you, and you have taken the trouble of ascertaining the views 
of the leading Mohammedans in all parts of India, his 
Highness woidd have wished that you had prolonged your 
stay in this country so as to see it carried out. In any case, 
if your other engagements give you time to pay another 
visit to Hyderabad, his Highness will be gratified to have 
your assistance in the matter. His Highness is glad to say 
that his Excellency the Viceroy has promised him his. 

Believe me, yours very sincerely, 
Salab Jung" 
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Although the Muslim University Scheme proposed by 
W. S. Blwt was abandoned for reasons stated earlier, yet 
the idea of a Mohammedan Colley still persisted in Hyder¬ 
abad. A meeting was held presided over by the Nizam in 
1885, when a proposal for the establishment of a Muham- 
medan College at Hyderabad was taken up. Here is a re¬ 
ference to the meeting in the contemporary periodical Th'C 
Mahratta of 26th April 1885':— 

“ Hyderabad to the front 

Whatever may be the shortcomings, of the present 
Administration at Hy<lerabad, no one can question the 
singleness of purpose and the liberality of sentiment joined 
to devotion to work which is the characteristic of that Admi¬ 
nistration. The faults, and these again are very trivial in 
themselves arise from want of experience. The latest act 
of public good of this Administration has been to start a 
fund for the establishment of a ISIahommedan College at 
Hyderabad. The meeting was held in a shamiana and M'as 
largely attended; but the principal feature of the meeting was 
the presence of His Highness the Niza)n on the occasion. 
This feature was touched by the Nizam in his speech, wdio 
said that he himself had partially received the benefit of 
education. His Highness expressed his regret that he had 
not drunk deep at the fountain of knowledge; but what lit¬ 
tle he has received has been unfruitful since it has directed 
the attention of His Highness to the present low state of 
the Mahommedan community and caused him to take such 
an important part in the measure intended for their amelio¬ 
ration. His Hi^ness at the same time observed that in 
future no employment would be conferred on one >vho was 
not educated. This will, no doubt, ensure that proper per¬ 
sons will soon educate themselves for entering into the 
Government service. His Highness was followed by the 
Minister who delivered a fine extempore speech. But we 
are told that the speech of Mr. Mehdi Ali, the Political 
Secretary, who wrote lately to the Bombay Gazette so feel¬ 
ingly on Mahommedan loyalty at the present crisis, was the 
speech of the day. His was a stirring speech we are told. 
We are glad to see that these are signs generally among the 
Mahommedans of a revival. Another feature of the Col¬ 
lege is to be that it is to be principally supported 

1. Hyderabad Afair 9 , Supplementary Volume for 1686, pp. 896-397* 
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by subscriptions. His Higluiess put domi a lakh of rupees 
as his grant with Rs. 500 a month, the Minister followed 
with a grant of Rs. 50,000 and Rs. 100 a month. About 
Rs. 3 lakhs were subscribed on the spot. This is a happy 
augury and a good commencement. The movement has 
every chanee of success. The Nizam’s (^)verninent has also 
promised assistance. The Native States are rapidly remov¬ 
ing the educational wants of their respective States and, hav¬ 
ing large funds at their disposal with no war to dread and 
no Imperial relations to maintain or prestige to presen e, 
will soon bid fair to outrival the British territory in the 2 )os- 
session of liberal institutions. ” 

Even this .scheme does not apj)ear to have come to frui¬ 
tion, but the fillij) given to educational activities continued 
and resulted in the establisiunent of the Nham College in 
1887. 



Chapxeu XIX 
HYDERABAD IN 1883 

By the year 1883, Hyderabatl was Avell set on the roatl 
to proffress in the field f)f education as well as in the growth 
of an educated class, which steadily moulded public opinion 
in the State. A number of educational institutions had 
sprung up in the cities of Hyderabad and Secunderabatl 
by this time. Apart from (Government schools like Darul- 
ntum High SchfKd, the City High School, the Chader- 
ghat High ScIkk)!, the Madram-e-Aliya, the Madrasa-e- 
Aizzu, Christian missionaries had also started schools like the 
St. (George’s CGrammar School, the St. Ann’s Convent, the 
All Saints School, the Wesley School, etc. Private effort 
was also forthc(*ming in the educational expansion and a 
number of schools were opened by philanthropists in 
the twin cities. Among the.se mention must l)e made of the 
Mvfecd-ul-amim High School, the Dharmavant High 
School, the Keys’ High School for girls and the INIahlxMib 
College, .Secunderabad. The last t^vo institutions t)wed their 
foundation to })ublic-spirited men like Somasundarain 
Modaliar and Ramachandra Pillay. Among professional 
institutions, the Medical College and the Engineering Col¬ 
lege were nolens)rthy. Due to these institutions a number 
of eihicated persons were attracted to Hyderabad from va¬ 
rious jjarts of the country. Among these, men like Dr. 
Aghomath Chattopadhyaya and others were to play a promi¬ 
nent part in the intellectual life of Hyderabad. In later 
times young men also started proceeding to England for 
higher studies, Avith the encouragement of Salar Jiing and 
his administration. A legal profession had also come into 
existence by this time in Secunderabad and in the Residency 
Baxars in Hyderabad. The press also started playing a 
prominent role in the life of the State by this time. The 
earliest English newspaj)er was Th^e Deccan Times which 
was started in 18(>4. The folloAving is the list of journals, 
English and Urdu, Avhich made their appearance during the 
|)eriod to which this volume relates:— 

In 1839 the Urdu Medical Monthly Bisala Tibbi was 
started. 

„ 1864 The Deccan Times, an English newspaper, 
was started in Secunderabad. 
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In 1866 the Government Press started functioning. 

„ 1874 the Urdu Literary Monthly Makhmmil- 
Fawaid Avas started. 

„ 1878 tlie Urdu Weekly Asiftd Akhbar Avas started. 

„ 1878 the Urdu Monthly Risala Muqannin-e- 
Deccan was started. 

„ 1880 the Urdu Monthly Adib was started. 

„ 1880 the Urdu Weekly Shafiq was started. 

„ 1882 the Urdu Monthly MoalUme Sh^afiq Avas 

started. 

„ 1882 the Hyderabad Telegraph Avas started. 

., 1882 the l?^rdu Weekly Shoukat-ul-Islam Avas 

started. 

„ 188.S the Urdu Daily Hnzar Hast an AA'as started. 

„ 1883 the Urdu Monthly Irum-c-I)eccan Avas start¬ 
ed. 

„ 1883 the Urdu IMonthly Dastan-e-Sayyah was 

started. 

„ 1883 the ITrdu Monthly Mazaq-e-Stikhun Avas 

started. 

„ 1883 the Urdu Monthly Guldast-e-Mushtaq was 
started. 

„ 1883 the Urdu Monthly Funun Avas started. 

„ 1884 the Urdu Montldy Rafiq-e-Deccan Avas started. 

„ 1884 the Urdu Dailj' Daik-e-Asafi AA’as started. 

„ 1884 the Urdu Weekly Avas start¬ 

ed. 

„ 188.5 the Urdu Weekly Akhbar-e-Asafi Avas start¬ 
ed. 

„ 188.5 the Urdu Monthly Jowhar-e-Sukhun was 
started. 

„ 188.5 the Hyderabad Records was started. 

As has been mentioned in an earlier chapter Mohib Hus- 
.sain, the editor of Mtmlliin,-e-Shafiq, thrcAv open the columns 
of his periodical to the articles of Jamaluddin Afghani in 
1880. The attitude taken by this paper AA^as greatly inde¬ 
pendent of the policies foUoAved by the administration of 



Hyderabad in those days. The Russian advance in Central 
As^ia, the happenings in Eygpt and the Sudan and the Ilbert 
.Bill, were at this time exercising the minds of the people to a 
great extent. The British were anxious to win the support of 
the Indians in their policy towards Russia and Egypt. They 
succeeded in this to a great extent. Typical of this support 
given by the Hyderabad official class to British policy in 
regard to Russia is described in the letter of Moulavi Mehdi 
Ali, Mcnmeer Nawaz Jung, who was then the Political and 
Financial Secretary to the ^vemment of Hyderabad. This 
letter was published on 16th March 1885 and appeared in 
The Bombay Gazette. It is reproduced below:— 

“ Sir,-Will you allow me, as a Mahoniedan, who 

has lieen for many years in the service of the British Govern¬ 
ment, M'ho has had practical experience of almost every jiro- 
vince of India, and who has, of late years, attained a post 
of some eminence and responsibility in the leading Maho- 
medan State, to give you some of my opinions on the present 
crisis. 

We have heard, from our forefathers, of the Russians 
and their advance. Of late years we have been told by emi¬ 
nent English politicians that the object of Russia is not 
invasion or aggresion, but civilization. We have frequently 
read her assurances that she intends to go thus far and no 
farther, and we have as frequently seen these assurances 
broken by a fresh advance. But throughout all we have 
l)een told that the advance of Russia on India is a “ Biig- 
l)ear ”, and those who thought differently have been laughed 
at as participators in the “ Russian scare ”. 

In 1871, when England’s former ally, France, was in 
her extremity, Russia seized the opportunity to tear up 
the provisions of the treaty regarding the Black Sea. In 
1876, she again made an attack on Turkey amidst the ap¬ 
probation of the English Liberal party, and was only check¬ 
ed by the bold attitude of England under the Conservatives. 
Since then, she has been steadily advancing towards the 
Indian frontier. Khiva has long been left in her rear; Men*^ 
and Sarakhs have been annexed ; and now' in 1885, when 
England’s hands are full, we read that the Russian advance 
party has come within measurable distance of Herat, that 
a collision with the Afghans is daily expected, and that Sir 
Peter I.(Um$den, with his small Boundary Force, has been 
ordered to defend Herat, 
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We hare read Russian denunciations of England; we 
see that she is under the impression that once in India she 
will be welcomed every Native State; and we have even 
seen the programme of a campaign in India published in Rus¬ 
sian papers, in which we are told that Russia’s policy is to 
strike a blow against England in India, in order eventually 
to get Constantinople. The advance of Russia is no lon¬ 
ger a “ scare ” or “ bugbear ”, but an actual fact. 

And what is the effect of this advance upon the Native 
States and peoples of India? Do we look upon Russia as 
a liberator? No! most emphatically. No! Russian rule 
means not only imperialism, but despotism ; Russian Rule 
means corruption of justice, the stifling of public opinion, 
tyranny and oppression of a bureaucracy, and servile courts 
of justice. Russia may introduce comparative civilization 
in Khiva or Bokhara. In such countries her rule may mean 
progress: in India it would mean retrogression. 

But, say the Russian theorists, India is sighing under 
the yoke of an alien conqueror and will welcome us as deli¬ 
verers. Is this true? Again I say. No! At what stage of 
the world’s history has there l)een a free and united India? 
Was it when the Aryans poured in crowds over the Hindo 
Kt)osh, settled in the fertile valley of the Ganges, spread to¬ 
wards the south, and made subject everj’ aboriginal race 
that came across their path? Was it when every Hindo(» 
kingdom was fighting against the other? Was it when the 
jMahomedan armies under the Caliph’s generals subdued the 
north? Was it when there were at least a dozen indepen¬ 
dent IMahomedan kingdoms with as many Hindw) Rajas? 
Was it when the Afghans took Delhi, or when the Tartars 
founded a dynasty; and finally, was it free and united when 
the Mogul Aurangzebe subdued every prince Hindu 
or INIahommedan, from Peshawar to Cape Comorin? 
Or after Aurangzebe’s death, when the Mogul Empire fell 
to pieces? Was India free and united when ravaged by the 
hordes of Gholam Khader, of the Mahratta Peishwas, and 
of Nadir Shah? Again No! India has never been free 
until the British appeared on the scene, and she did not 
know what peace meant until she heard of the Pax Britan~ 
nica. Are the English more alien to the people of India than 
Afghan Sultan, or than Mogul Emperors? For seven 
hundred years the States of India fought against the alien 
rulers, whose main policy was bloodshed and rapine. It is 
only during the last eighty years that wa have enjoyed 
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peace, because our present rulers have left us nothing more 
to fight for. English peace we know, and English justice 
and civilization. Can, then, any one, for a moment, think 
that we shall welcome Russian despotism, and Russian cor¬ 
ruption? It is said that the Native States are dissatisfied, 
and the people discontented. Are there any grounds for 
these statements? No doubt, there are many who have griev¬ 
ances. Mysore would like to have her tribute reduced: 
Hyderabad would like to get back the Berars; Scindia 
would like to have the fort of Gwalior restored; Travancore 
would like to have two more guns added to her salute; the 
educated BalKK)S and B.A.’s would like to have more appoint¬ 
ments thrown open to them. All this is, no doubt, true; 
but does the ventilation of these gi*ievances mean disloyalty 
and discontent ? Again, No! What are these grievances 
compared with what the princes and the peoples have had 
to suffer for centuries before the British rule? In fonner 
times a conqueror made a desert and called it peace. Death 
was often the punishment for defence against an unpro¬ 
voked attack. The nephew assassinated his uncle; the son 
poisoned his father, and murdered his brothers; a faithful 
servant was rewarded by fine, imprisonment, and often 
death. No one put forward a grievance unless he had an 
army to back it up with. As for the people they were silent, 
for protest meant further oppression. It is because the 
people of India have learnt to put faith in British justice 
that now so many complaints are heard. They have learnt that 
courts of justice are independent; that a British judge does 
hot hesitate to give an award against the Government if the 
latter is in the wrong; that the higher official is ready to hear 
an appeal against the order of his subordinate; and that 
British justice is no respecter of persons, and gives the 
lowest subject an opportimity of appealing to the court of 
the Empress. This is the reason why they now come for¬ 
ward with confidence. Their complaints are proofs rather 
of loyalty than of disloyalty. Of course, in an Empire so 
large as India it is impossible that all can be satisfied. Even 
British officials are human, and humanum est errare. The 
British, as a nation, are just, but still there are individuals 
who commit injustice. In the name, therefore, of my fellow- 
subjects, I protest against an expression of grievances being 
considered a sign of disloyalty. 

I have, I think, answered the question as to whether the 
natives of India wish for Russia, but there remains another 
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question to consider: whether we think that she will ever 
get India? 

Why should she? In order to put an amiy of 1,00,000 
men on this side of the Khyber Pass or at Quetta, she would, 
we are told, require an army of at least half a million men 
to keep her commxmications open. This is, of course, sup¬ 
posing that she has only to deal with England. But if Tur¬ 
key and Persia who are hereditary enemies of Russia, were 
also called in, she would probably require an army of three 
times the number. It seems that the Liberals M'ill have no¬ 
thing to do with Turkey, but this, I think, is a mistake. 
Turkey has more to fear than England in India. Each blow 
struck at India, as Soboleff frankly told us, is meant to 
bring Russia a step nearer the Bosphorus. Had England 
helped Turkey more in 1876, it is probable that the Rus¬ 
sians would not now be so near Herat. But, after all, this 
is a matter of sec(»ndary consideration. If England cannot 
hold India against Russia without the aid of Turkey or any 
f)ther power, she can scarcely hope that her rule will Ik: a 
lasting one. Let us even suppose that Russia is able to 
plant an army of 100,000 men at Peshawar or at Quetta. 
Is an army of this size, or of even double the number, to 
conquer India? There are in Hindustan 180,000 British 
and native troops, and at least 250,000 tnwps telonging 
to Native States, and yet we learn that it is with difficulty 
that we could send 50,000 men to the front. Why is this? 
Because not only will you not make use of the armies of the 
Native Princes, but, as they are lying idle, you have to keep 
two-thirds of your army in garrison to keep them in check. 
Our armies are now useless for purposes of Imperial 
defence, because they are badly armed, officered, and dis¬ 
ciplined. Why should you not take them in Imnd? Fix 
number of soldiers to be maintained by each State, give them 
good arms, lend them your own officers, and give them the 
same supervision as your own troops. During peace, these 
armies might remain in the States in which they were raised, 
but in war each prince would gladly send out his army headed 
by one of his own relatives as a general to serve under the 
orders of the English Commander-in-Chief. 

Your owm garrisons could then be released, because there 
would be no longer idle levies to overawe, and you could, 
at any moment, meet a Russian anny of 100,000 men with 
three times the number. Do you fear that, with troops bet- 



ter armed, disciplined, and officered, we should combine 
against you? For what purijose? Certainly not to help 
Russia. What then? Would Scindia and Holkar combine 
to put the Nizam on the throne of Delhi? Or would the 
Nizam send a single regiment to make either Mysore, Hol¬ 
kar, or Scindia Emperor of India? It is true that these 
States have some petty grievances which, if they helped you 
in war, you might be more willing to listen to, but not one 
of these grievances is of such a nature that any Native State 
would dream of firing off a shot in support of it. As I said 
before, you have left us nothing to fight about, but we are 
willing to fight for you on behalf of the country, which we 
cannot rule ourselves, and which vou rule better than anv 
other conqueror that has been in your place. At i)resent 
India is like the bundle of sticks: separately, each one can 
be broken, but bind them together, and let the tie be Rritish 
rule, and you will find that not only will Russia not I)e able 
to break the faggot, but that the faggot will break Russia’s 
back. 

Rut there is one hint that I Avould make, and it is this. Do 
not be too ready to listen to vague rumours or to entertain 
unworthy suspicions. Discourage tlie secret information 
which is given by interested parties, for at every Indian court 
there is unfortunately a liost of intriguers, who will spread 
rumours and disseminate lies, not so much to excite rebellion 
or discontent, as to cast discredit upon those into Avhose shoes 
they wish to step; aid us with your coimtenance and advice, 
and your show of confidence will stimulate our loyal endea¬ 
vours. It is this trait of Lord Ripon’s policy that had 
called forth such unprecedented enthusiasnf throughout the 
country. 

One word more, and I have done. It is alleged that the 
Mahomedans in India sympathize with the Mahdi of the 
Soudan. This is not true. In the first place the Shias, who 
form one-half of the Mahomedan population, do not expect 
the appearance of a Mahdi. He was, they say, born 1,100 
years ago, and is still hiding. As regards the Sunnees, they 
do not believe in the present claimant, because he does not 
fulfil the conditions of the true Mahdi, one of which is 
that he must appear at-Mecca. When the pretensions of the 
self-styled Mahdi are spoken of amongst Mahomedans of 
India, they are only alluded to to l)e laughed at. 

Those persons who call the whole of India disloyal are 
gootl enough to say that the Mahomedans of India are most 
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disloyal. This I deny; the Mahomedans have reason to be 
very loyal and gratefnl. When the British began to inter¬ 
fere in Indian politics, the Mahoniedan power was broken, 
and it is the English who probably saved the Mahomedans 
from extermination by Sikhs or Mahrattas. Since then no 
opportunity has been neglected to promote our interests. 
Special advantages have been given to the employment of 
Mahomedans, and special steps have been taken to encourage 
their education. England is, in realit}^ the head of the first 
Mahomedan nation in the world, and her previous policy of 
support to Turkey entitles her to the respect of all good 
Mahomedans. To Lord Dufferin, in particular, at the pre¬ 
sent time, we look with confidence for a continuance of that 
policy. He knows the Turks and Turkey ■well, and since 
the da 5 ^s of the great “elchi”, he has done more than any other 
man to uphold the dignity of the English name in Mahome¬ 
dan countries. By his own words in Bombay he has showii 
himself a friend to us, and in return we look upon him 
as a friend. 

Hitherto I have spoken on behalf of the i)eople of India 
generally, and of the Mahomedans, in particular. Allow me 
to add that, as regards the State I serve, the feeling is one 
of enthusiastic loyalty, and should there ever again be a 
crisis in India we will guarantee that Hyderabad will be 
found as loyal and as staunch as she was in 1857. All that 
we now want is that you should' give us a chance of showing 
our loyalty. 

I remain etc., 

Hyderabatl, Mehdi Ali, 

March 10. Mooneer Nawaz .Tung, 

Political and Financial Secretary to 
H.H. the Nizam’s Government.”^ 

But the view taken by the press was well understood than 
what would appear from the letter of Mahdi Ali. 

The paper Hazar Dastan appeared first as a Weekly in 
1883 but later became a Daily from April 1885. Its editor 
Mohamed Sulaiman Akhil belonged to Delhi. He migrated 
to Hyderabad in 1883 and started the Hazar Dastan. The 
paper was outstanding in its comments on British policies. 
For example, under the caption “What help can India ren¬ 
der to the Government in case of war with Russia”, the 


1. Hyderabad Affairs, Supplementary Volume for 1886, pp. 877*880. 
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Hazar Dastan commented as follows on April 21, 1885;— 

‘ If war breaks out the Indians would only gather in their 
mosques and temples and pray to God that they might lie 
spared the necessity of participation in this war. Our Bri¬ 
tish Government takes pride in the fact that it has turned a 
manly nation into an imi)otent one. We do not say that the 
Arms Act promulgated after 1857 was improper but to con¬ 
tinue it for such a long time is hateful and senseless policy.” 

In connection with the Ilbert Bill, the paper strongly 
criticised the hostility evinced by the Europeans against the 
bill. 

The following extract from a pamphlet entitled Freedom 
Movement, Series No. IV, the Awakening of Public 
opinion hy K. Sajan Lai, Osmania University, features the 
^’ie^^^s of the Hazar Dastan on the Ilbert Bill question^:— 

The agitation against the Bill became dangerous 
from the fact that it was all along fostered by the Anglo- 
Indian officials who chose the Bill as a Battlefield on which to 
contest the principle of liord Ripon’s liberal policy. These 
were aided by the English lawyers who recognised in it a 
menace to their professkmal advancement.’ (Hazar Dastan, 
dated 21st August 1883). 

Many reasonable letters on the Ilbert Bill were bagged 
by the Punjab Postal Department, which again shows the 
sinister motives of the Engh’sh. All the Railway Anglo- 
Indian staff, t(K) opposed the Bill. 

‘.they saw in this Bill, another attempt of Ripon’s 

Government to exalt the Indian and to dethrone the Euro- 
j>ean.’ (Hazar Dastan, dated 5th September, 1883). 

In an article imder the caption “ Who is a traitor?” the 
writer prominently displays the methods of the English in 
o})posing tooth and nail the Ilbert Bill. ‘Are not the English¬ 
men traitors to the Queen, when they call her representative 
Lord Ripon, an ass, pig, etc. ? Are not the Indigo Planters of 
Muzzaferpur who openly defy the Ilbert Bill, traitors? Is 
it not a fact that the Volvmteers had openly threatened that 
they would leave their post, if the Bill was passed? Are they 
not traitors? Is not the Lieutenant Governor of Ben¬ 
gal, who led the opposition party to the Ilbert Bill, a traitor? 
What a pity, thousand pities, these Englishmen in spite of 
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such nefarious activities are called faithful to the Queen. 
I'or them there is no Anns Act. For Indians, all sorts of 
suspicions, doubts are harlnnired. These Englishmen by 
their example, precept, methods and history, are teaching 
us to I’evolt against the Govenmient.’ {Hazar Dastan, 5th 
October, 1883). 

Another article appeared under the heading “Dil Saf 
Kahmise Ho Kc Insaf Nahi" 

The Hazar Dastav wrote that Lord Ripon did a great 
service to India by his attempt to bring equality between 
Indians through the Ilbert Rill. The feeling of racial hatred 
which had done great hann would be healed to a certain ex¬ 
tent. It was in the interest of the Englishmen themselves 
to make India their home. It adds that the number of In¬ 
dian INIagistrates is not more than fifty who would be bene¬ 
fited un(ier the Rill. ‘ Why should the English cry over this 
Rill, one could not understand?’ says the paper. It warns 
them that they should give up their old ideas of the con¬ 
queror. 

Another editorial of the Urdu Newspaper says that the 
opposition of the English to the Ill)ert Rill had clearly de¬ 
monstrated that the English still wanted to treat the Indians 
as slaves. One more paper says that the modification of the 
Ilbert Rill had belied the fond hopes of Indians that the 
English Government would treat them as equals. The very 
fact that the Home Government had yielded to the pressure 
of the Anglo-Indian, showed that there could be no hope of 
justice at the hands of the Government. 

Tlie Rill also showed a few pro-English Indians in their 
true colours. These were afraid to side and support the Rill, 
for the fear of losing their jobs or the honours. To one such, 
the Urdu Press called ‘ mulki namak haram 

The comments of the Hazar Dastan quoted above are a 
typical example of the attitude in general which the press 
in Hyderabad took in those days. 

Nor were the papers lacking in the criticism of the ad¬ 
ministration of the day. As is well known, Hyderabad in 
1885 had become a hotbed of intrigues among the officials 
due to the differences between Salar Jung II, the Prime 
Minister, and the Ni/^am. The Resident was frequently in- 
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terfering in the internal affairs of the State. This gave rise 
to a powerful clique of officials taking sides in the dispute 
wliich ultimately led to the resignation of Salar Jung II in 
1887. ' 

In criticising the administration the press had to face 
great difficulties. One example of the treatment meted out 
to the newspapers and their editors is given below;— 

( 1 ). 

“ The following letter appeared in the Statesman of 
June 2, 1885:— 

‘ Sir,-1 beg to bring the following facts to your 

notice as it concerns the liberty of the Press; A correspon¬ 
dent f)f the Shafah inserted a letter in that paper, comment¬ 
ing on the conduct of certain officials of the Nizam’s Forest 
Department; he also stated that Mr. Dobbs, the Superinten¬ 
dent of the Department, was ignorant of the Urdu and Per¬ 
sian languages, and therefore was in a manner unable to 
cope with the mismanagement of the subordinates of his de¬ 
partment. Mr. Dobbs, I believe, directed one or two of his 
subordinates who were brought prominently before the pub¬ 
lic in the letter in question, to proceed criminally against the 
Editor and the correspondent. The matter was complained 
(»f to the Residency Magistrate, Mr. Dobbs (brother of the 
Superintendent), who issued warrants for the apprehension 
of the Editor and the correspondent; both were not released 
until bail was furnished. Since then the prosecutors have 
called at the Shafak office, begging to be excused and to 
compromise the case. This appears to me to be a rather 
novel proceeding so far as relates to the arrest of the Editor, 
because he was ready to hand to the Court, or the parties in¬ 
terested, the original letter, if required. Even for this there 
was no need, as the correspondent had simied his name and 
address in full. Besides, in my opinion, the letter was not of 
Mich a nature as to call for the severe course taken. His 
arrest therefore appears to be out of sheer malice. Where 
on earth would be the liberty of the Press and the security 
of Editors, if arrests were made so common? The Shafak is' 
the only non-iiarty paper in Hyderabad, and ever since I 
have known it, it has not spared to bring to light the evils 
which are perpetrated so often both by the officials of His 
Highness the Nizam and the Residency. Such a paper re¬ 
quires the imflinching support of the public, and any outrage 
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oil it ought to be speedily vindicated. The powers tliat be 
are dreadfully against the Shafak and would like to see it 
suppressed without doubt. 

Hyderabad, May 26, 1885. 

A Resident.’ 

( 2 ). 

“ Statesman j Julj’^ 1, 1885: —^We tliink it right to call the 
attention of the Government of India to the prosecution tliat 
has been entered at Hyderabad against the Shafak news¬ 
paper, for an alleged libel concerning the Superintendent of 
the Nizam’s Forest Department, which libel, it is complained, 
appeared in a letter from a correspondent published in its 
colunms. Roth the editor of the paper and the writer of the 
letter, we are told, have been arrested on the charge; an un¬ 
usual proc*eeding of itself. The Shafak, it may be remem¬ 
bered, is the journal which had the courage to protest two 
years ago against the appointment of the convict Huimiunt 
Rao to the charge of the Nizam’s treasuiy. For the most 
proper discharge of its duty, the editor was sununoned be- 
fc»re the cantonment magistrate, Colonel Campbell, who re¬ 
sides, we believe, in the Residency, and was impudently 
threatenetl by Colonel Campbell with inmiediate deportation 
from the territory if he dared to couunent again upon any 
proceedings of the Nizam’s Minister. Now, tliis Hunmunt 
Rao was the gentleman who opened the Nizam’s treasury to 
Mr. Trevor, the ex-Resident’s brother, for the trifling sum 
of a lakh of nipees. This nice protege of the Residency had 
been sent to jail by the late Sir Salar Jung for frauds upon 
the treasury; and in spite of the attempt of the Residency 
to save him, he was removed from the treasury upon the young 
Minister coining into power, eighteen months ago. But the 
Shafak has of course been a marked paper ever since, and 
today we are told of its editor being brought before Colonel 
Campbell, on a charge of libelling the Superintendent of 
the Forest Department. A goo<l deal of ‘libelling’, we rea¬ 
sonably suspect, is wanted in the neighbourhood of Secun¬ 
derabad ; but what is very certain is, that Colonel Campbell 
ought not to try this case, but ought himself long since to 
have been removed for threatening the paper in 1883 for 
its most proper protest against Hunmunt Rao’s appointment 
to the treasury.”* 


1. Hyderabad Affaire, Supplementary Volume for 1886, pp. 400-401. 

2. Ibid., pp. 404-405. 



One reform carried out in 1884-1885 by the administra* 
tion was the switch over from Persian as the language of 
administration to Urdu by an order dated 21st February 
1884. The Hyderabad Government laid down that the lan¬ 
guage of the courts should henceforward be Urdu. This 
was extended to all other branches of administration in 
August 1886. The elimination of Persian as the court lan¬ 
guage and its replacement by Urdu had a profound effect on 
the progress of education in the country. From now onwards 
the educationalists in the State were attracted towards the 
medium of Urdu as a means of educational progress in the 
State. It was at this juncture that the Indian National 
Congress was founded on 28th December 1885. On that day 
it met for the first time at 12 noon in the hall of the (iopal 
Das Tejpal Sanskrit College, Bombay, an event which at¬ 
tracted widespread attention and evoked support from the 
leading public men of Hyderabad* like Mulla Abdul Qayum, 
Ramchandra Pillay, Mohib Hussain and Dr. Aghomath 
Chattopadhyaya. Ihe effect on Hyderabad of the forces 
, released by the National Congress will be dealt with in the 
next phase of the freedom struggle in Hyderabad covering 
the period 1885-1920. 
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